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From the New England Farmer. 


LETTER FROM DR. D. STEBBINS, OF NORTH- 
AMPTON, MASS., TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE. 


Northampton, County of Hampshire, Mass. 
meer: February 10, 1838. 


I have received a communication from the 
committee on agriculture, dated Washington 
City, January 30, 1838, for answers to several in- 
terrogatories about the culture of the mulberry 
and sugar-beet. The committee must be aware 
that the silk-business of America is but in its in- 
fancy; yet, knowledge of the subject is constant- 
ly on the increase. Improvements are made 
from year to year, not only in the culture of the 
mulberry; but in the manufacture of the article of 
silk. Let it not, therefore, be thought wonderful, 
i itshould be found necessary hereafter, to aban- 
don our present opinion, practice of culture, and 
machinery used in the manufacture, for a belter 
mode and more simple machinery, and so cheap 
as to take place of the domestic wheel, reel und 
loom. If, in either respect, any improvement can 
be made, Yankee perseverance and ingenuity 
will discover it. 

The committee will please accept of the aid of 
Edward Church, Esq., of this place, who has 
long resided in France; and, while there, became 
very much interested in the subject of sugar from 
the beet; 1 presume that he possesses as much in- 
formation on that subject, or even more, than al- 
most any person in the United States, and have 
engaged him to reply to the subject of beet- 
sugar. 

nthe subject, or respecting the culture of the 
mulberry, it would afford me great pleasure to 
present the committee with an infallible mode of 
treatment, which would be applicable to every va- 
riety of climate, and the inconstancy of the 
weather for several years past. Butso variable 
have been the seasons, that the successful mode 
of culture and protection of the tree during one 
year, has disappointed the cultivator the next 
year, 

1. In reply to the first question : I began the 
examination of the mulberry business several 
years since; but did not commence the cultivation 
of the multicaulis until 1838, and ever since have 
carefully watched the progress. 

- Respecting soil, situation and exposure; I 
have found that our poor, light, dry, and even gra- 
velly soil, is better adapted to the culture of the 
multicaulis, than our richest lands. The location 
or situation, should be high, or elevated above 
the danger of water collecting about the roots. 

On such soils, although the trees would not at- 
ey he height of trees grown on rich land, yet 
Ne foliage would be more numerous; and the 
“ance of having the trees ripen, or form hard 


wood for cuttings, and sustaining our winters, 
Would be enhanced. 





3. Respecting the most valuable mulberry for, 
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cultivation; its capability to endure the cold and 
frost; the quantity and quality of foliage; labor 
of culture, and stripping. ‘These questions will 
be answered with reference to this climate; and 
will include not only my own observation and ex- 
perience, but the experience of others of my ac- 
quaintance, in whose opinion I have the utmost 
confidence. 


I commenced with the /talian white mulberry, 


and have used also the black and red mulberry; 
each of which requires good soil; no matter how 
rich. 4 found that, although the worms would 
feed well on these, yet they were equally fond of 
the multicaulis, which was selected for its large 
leaf, nutritious quality, and tender fibre, which 
the worms can eat, while the fibres or ribs of the 
white mulberry are so ligneous as not to be edi- 
ble. HKighty pounds of multicaulis foliage are 
considered equal to one hundred pounds of the 
Italian white, for feeding worms, 


‘The tree or shrub commonly known as the mul- 


ticaulis, was found ina garden in Manilla, culti- 
vated as a tree of ornament; and, to distinguish 
this from all other mulberries, is now called the 
Manilla multicaulis, and particularly to distin- 
guish it from another tree, more deserving of mul- 
ticaulis, on account of its capacity to produce 
more numerous stalks and branches. 


Although the Manilla multicaulis has a very 


large leaf, grows rapidly, and the silk worm is 


fond of it; yet, in consequence of its rapid growth 
the stalks are often so green and tender, that, 
when overtaken by early frost, they are liable to 
beinjured, before the wood has been sufficiently 
formed to endure cold and frost. 

Nevertheless, the Manilla multicaulis is so va- 
luable a tree, that experienced cultivators have 
told me that, if it should become necessary to 
take them up every autumn, protect them durin 
winter, and re-set every spring, it would be ame 
better than to cultivate the white mulberry; and 
that the culture of an acre of mulberry would re- 
quire no more labor and expense than that required 
for an acre of Indian corn. 

But there is another mulberry alluded to—the 
Canton multicaulis—so called from the place of 
its derivation, being the product of seed which 
the Canton mission were requested to procure, 
being considered the very best and most approved 
mulberry used by the Chinese, and is believed to 
be the first genuine seed ever imported into this 
or any other country. It was obtained under 
very favorable circumstances, such as have not 
ofien occurred; and the same mission have recent- 
ly forwarded more seed for next spring’s use. 

That the Canton multicaulis is the true kind 
used by the Chinese, is made evident from aset 
of historical paintings from China, and from the 
seed growing at the foot of the stalk, different 
from other mulberries. 

From the experience I have had, I concur in 
opinion with those who have cultivated the seve- 
ral kinds of mulberry, that the Canton mullticaulis 
is deserving of the first consideration, and to be 
preferred to all others; not only on account of its 
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equal capability of enduring cold and frost, but 
from the number, quality, and size of the leaf: 
Although not so large as the Manilla leaf, yet a 
leaf of the same size, is considered much hea- 
vier than the Manilla—some say double the 
weight. 

I have cocoonsin possession, made by worms 
which were fed exclusively on the foliage of the 
white mulberry; and another parcel fed exclu- 
sively upon the foliage of the Canton. The lat- 
ter have a lustre and brilliancy far surpassing the 
former; and the difference is nearly as great as 
between the Merino and wool of native sheep. 

Itis the opinion of horticulturists and those best 
acquainted with the propagation of trees or plants 
from seeds, that trees from seed withstand the se- 
verity of climate better than trees propagated by 
any other mode. 

Another circumstance occurred last autumn, 
in favor of the Canton: I had the Canton and 
Manilla trees, and another kind, called the si- 
atic seedling, growing side-by-side in my garden, 
each having the same exposure to an untimely 
and severe frost, when the Manilla was much in- 
jured, the Canton and Asiatic escaped unhurt; 
and two other kinds, called the Chinese and Smyr- 
na, were uninjured. 

These seedlings, we hope, will be a most valu- 
able acquisition to the list of mulberries adapted 
to the feeding of worms, and enduring the cold 
and frost; nevertheless, great caution is necessary 
in the use of imported seed; for instance, seed 
grown upon the multicaulis tree, will not produce 
a plant like the original tree; at least, it has so 
proved under my observation. The leaf is differ- 
ent in shape, and not one-fourth so large as the 
original; neither do the seeds produce trees which 
furnish a uniform leaf in shape or size. There is 
ofien deception in seed procured at foreign seed- 
stores; sometimes the vitality of the seed is de- 
stroyed, or otherwise injured by neglect. For 
these and other reasons which might be offered, 
purchasers of seed have been disappointed, and 
the mulberry cause injured; because they have 
expected too much, or that, by the seed of acer- 
tain name, they should obtain the genuine tree. 
The peach, apple, and some other trees, from seed 
or stone fruit, when planted, produce a great va- 
riety; perhaps not one seed ina thousand shall 
produce a tree, in all respects, like the original. It 
is advisable to have no dependence on the seed, 
but to procure trees which have developed the 
true character. 

Having mentioned the Canton mulberry as first 
on thelist, yet some, who do not know the Can- 


ton, would have the Manilla stand at the head of 


the list of the most valuable mulberries. The 
Asiatic and Chinese may be the next best, on ac- 
count of their capability of enduring cold and 
frost; the leaf of which, in shape, resembles the 
Canton, but not so large; each of which, howe- 
ver, on account of the numerous buds on the 
stalks, may produce as much weight of foliage, 
and of as good quality, as the Manilla multicau- 
lis of the same age. But should the Manilla 
multicaulis utterly fail of acclimation in this lati- 
tude, resort may be had tothe Canton, Asiatic, 
Chinese, and some others which have been pro- 


pagated from the seed, and give fair promise of 


adaptation to this climate. 
In amore favored clime, the last year, these 








trees attained a much greater height and larger 
leaf, than in this place. 

4. Respecting the best mode of cultivation, strip- 
ping, value, expense, and profit, of an acreof mul. 
berry, I shall not only communicate my own ex. 
perience, but that of the most skilful cultivators 
in this region. 

In this climate, the culture, setting out mulber. 
ry roots, or cuttings, commences at the usual time 
of making our gardens, after the spring frosts 
and when the earth has been suitably warmed by 
the sun—last April or beginning of May; and 
soonas the foliage has grown to the size of an 
apple-leaf; or the full size of the white mulber 
leaf, (about the 15th or 20th of June,) the eggs 
may be brought out for hatching; and, if they 
can be kept back, so as to be hatched at different 
times, as the foliage multiplies, the cultivator wil] 
have the-advantage of several crops in succession 
from the same lot of eggs—a much better way 
than to breed in-and-in, as it is called. Eggs 
may be preserved during winter in a cool place; 
freezing does not injure them; but before spring, 
they should be secured in glass bottles corked 
tight, to exclude the external air, and each bottle 
of eggs put into an ice-house, placed on a cake of 
ice; if set upon a shelf, they would hatch, even in 
an ice-house. Eggs thus secured, may be kept 
back, save much. labor, time, and expense. As 
one class of worms are advanced, another can 
succeed them on the same shelves or hurdles. In 
this way, the same number of trees would feed 
double the usual quantity of worms. 

In gathering the foliage, the buds must not be 
injured, nor the extreme ends of the limbs de- 
prived of the leaves, leaving two or three leaves 
at the end untouched; commencing on one side 
of the field. and when once gone over, there will 
be a new crop of leaves ready at the place of be- 
ginning ; and thus the foliage may be gathered 
several times from the same shrub or tree, whe- 
ther the product of’ a root or cutting. I had roots . 
and cuttings set out last spring, the foliage of 
which was gathered three or four times from the 
same trees, without injury; indeed the trees ap- 
parently grow better by having the leaves taken 
off so frequently, always leaving the buds unin- 
jured, and the extreme ends of’ the branches with- 
out stripping. Instead of stripping the leaves, 
each leaf should be taken separate ; if the bud 
should be injured, it would be spoiled for a cut- 
ting, or even foliage. Frequent defoliation of the 
mulberry does not injure it, although such treat- 
ment would spoil some other trees. . 

When trees are started from cuttings, it wil 
often be found that a shoot will grow several 
inches before there is any root formed; in this case 
the support is derived from the atmosphere, 1"- 
stead of any assistance from the root, as is usual 
with other trees. ; 

Vegetables of rapid growth are said to perspire 
their weight in twenty-four hours; this rapid ev2- 
poration or perspiration will account for so many 
cuttings failing to become trees; the leaves be- 
come discolored, wilt, and the plant is ruined. 
But to avoid this, let the cuttings be watered In 
dry weather, and take off the leaves until rool 
shall be formed. 

Respecting the cultivation, the earth may be 
stirred or the trees hoed so frequently as to pre. 
vent the weeds growing; but not after the first © 
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August, that the trees may have opportunity to 
form wood; and the location must be so elevated 
and dry as to be out of the way of water setting 
near the plants. : 

Respecting the value of an acre set with mul- 
perry, itdepends on the price of the mulberry and 
number of trees set therein. If the trees are set 2} 
feet apart in the rows, and the rows 3 feet apart, 
an acre would take 5,808 trees, which at 25 cents 
each, would be worth $1,452. Some prefer to 
have the rows 4 feet apart, and 2 feet apart in the 
rows; in this ease it would require 5,445 trees to 
the acre. But provided an acre of ground shali 
beset with cuttings, the rows 2 feet apart, and 
1} foot apart in the rows, 14,520 cuttings might 
be set in an acre, which at $30 cost per 1,000 or 3 
cents, would amount to $453 60, to stock an acre. 
Itmay be understood that a purchaser wishing to 
stock an acre of ground, the trees and cuttings 
could be purchased at a less price than above 
stated. , 

Taking into consideration the number of trees 
the most proper for an acre, and a reasonable 
tice for the trees, the average price of an acre 
of land set with mulberries, including the land, 
might be worth from 750 to 1,000 dollars invest- 
ment. 

The cultivation of an acre of mulberry would, 
of itself, be no more than that of an acre of corn; 
but, including the gathering the leaves, feeding the 
worms, and reeling the silk, need not exceed 290 
dollars. The profits of an acre of mulberry would 
depend upon the fidelity with which the worms 
are fed, and the quantity of raw silk made from 
the cocoons. 

Some cultivators assert than an acre of ground 
set with mulberry will, the second year, produce 
loliage sufficient to feed 1,000,000 of worms, and 
that number of cocoons will make 333} Ibs. of 
sik. Ihave no personal knowledge of one acre 
having been set apart for that purpose; but from 
experiments made with certain number of trees, 
in proportion to the acre, it has been ascertained 
that 100 Ibs. of raw silk may be made from an 
acre the first year of setting out; and if the roots 
can be preserved without removal during the 
winter, a much greater quantity of foliage would 
be furnished, and, of course, a greater quantity of 
silk might he made the second and third year; so 
that the maximum might be 300 Ibs. or more of 
silk to the acre. But assuming the minimum 
quantity, (100 Ibs. from an acre, it would yield 
the cultivator a greater profit than from any other 
product from the soil. 

The last year I requested several cultivators to 
make thorough experiments to ascertain the cer- 
lain profits of an acre. Only one, however, met 
the application with the precision desired. He, 

y strict economy of' time, labor, and expense, al- 
hough he gave three dollars per week and board, 
'o two experienced females, as teachers in gather- 

ing foliage, feeding worms, and reeling silk, found 
that his silk cost him only two dollars the pound, 

and estimates his silk worth at least six to seven 
dollars the pound, on account of excellency of the 
reeling, for which he has the liberal bounty of the 
state, and also a premium from the Agricultural 
Society. The quantity and value of silk depend 
on the skill and perfection of reeling. 
he value of American silk far exceeds the im- 
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fibre, and the small comparative waste in the 

manufacture; and is probably worth 25 per cent. 

over the imported article of raw silk. 

The same cultivator informs me that, the last 

year, being a year of experiment, attended with 

loss of time and expense, which he can avoid an- 

other year, he feels confident that he can hereal- 

ter make raw silk at $1 50 per pound. 

5. Respecting the most valuable silk worm : 

Perhaps the large gray or black one-crop worm 

on all accounts is equal to any other. There sre 

several varieties of worms—one called the two- 

crop worm; but one good yield is worth more 

than two poor ones, with imperfect cocoons. 

In China, where several crops are taken in suc- 

cession, from hatching eggs of the preceding 

crop, ithas been found that the quality of each 

succeeding crop of silk is deteriorated, and that 
silk grown in the elevated or northern regions of 
China, uniformly commands or obtains 20 per 
cent. more for any quantity of silk, than for silk 
grown in the warmer latitudes; and for the same 
reason that American silk is superior to that im- 
ported. It has been thought that the Chinese 
seldom or never export the silk grown in the cool 
regions, but that itis retained for the superior fa- 

brics. Kgos, to be of good quality, must have 
the maturity of age. ‘The usual time of hatching 
the first parcel of eggs, in this climate, is from the 
15th to the 20th of June, or as soon as the mul- 
berry leaves have a size to commence gathering. 
3000 worms, (or even 2000 or 2400, if well at- 
tended,) will make cocoons sufficient for one 
pound of silk. 

The quantity, quality and value, and market of 
cocoons, depend very much on the attention of 
feeding the worms, ventilation and cleanliness of 
the cocoonery; in cold seasons the worms do not 
make so perfect cocoons as when the weather is 
mild during the time of feeding. 

As to a market for cocoons, the several silk fac- 
tories and reeling establishments will readily pur- 
chase or reel them on hire; and that the producer 
should receive the benefit of good cocoons, instead 
of purchasing by the pound, a fair price would be 
given for any quantity yielding a pound of silk. 
The cultivator must, therefore, see the propriety 
of so faithfully feeding the worms as to produce 
hard and sound cocoons. 

But the cultivator would derive the greatest 
profit by reeling his own cocoons, as every family 
might do with very little expense. 

6. The legislature of Massachusetts give a ge- 
nerous bounty to encourage the growth of silk— 
about sufficient to cover all the expense of gather- 
ing the leaves, feeding the worms, and reeling 
the silk; so thatevery pound of silk raised and 
made in Massachusetts may be considered a clear 
profit to the cultivator; rent of the land, taxes, 
and interest of investment not included. Never- 
theless, even these items may be overcome ina 
very short time. 

The legislature of Massachusetts offer a boun- 
ty, on the manufacture of beets into sugar, of 
three cents on the pound—probably sufficient to 
cover the expense of manufacture. 

Finally. On the subject of mulberry and silk, 
although it has engrossed much of my time and 
attention under the most anxious solicitude for its 
success, and wiih the persuasion that it would ul- 





Ported raw silk, not only in iustre, but strength of 


timately be found the most lucrative business 
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which the cultivator of the soil could pursue, yet, 
that any certain infallible rules and modes of pro- 
cedure, can at this early stage of the business be 
pointed out as applicable to all future years, I do 
not believe. But there must be a starting point, 
and we must be guided by the best light now be- 
fore us. Itis with great diffidence | enter on the 
subject to be laid before the committee of Con- 
gress, being aware that I may differ in sentiment, 
practice, and opinion from other more experienced 
cultivators, and that it may be found expedient 
hereafter to relinquish present and adopt new mea- 
sures. But when intelligence shall be received 
and laid before the committee from various sec- 
tions of the United States, [ feel confident that 
the committee will find matter to report favorably 
on the culture of silk in this country. 
| Respectfully yours, 
Dantev STEBBINS. 
To the honorable Chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture, Washington City. 


P.S.—There are in this place, two large silk 
factories doing a profitable business. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 
BOOKS ON AGRICULTURE, FOR SCHOOL BOYS. 


We have thought the cause of agricultural im- 
rovement would be greatly promoted by the pub- 
ication of a series of elementary books on agri- 
culture, designed for the use of the schoolboy. 
Why should not our children have facilities for the 
acquisition of knowledge applicable to this pursuit 
as well as on less useful ones? If education is 
designed to fit us to engage in the practical duties 
of life, why is it that the most important of all 
earthly subjects, and one which occupies the la- 
bors of a vast majority of our people, is not the 
leading object of the schoolboy’s education? We 
have elementary books on every other subject; 
we have schools wherein are taught the rudi- 
ments of every science, schools of law, medicine, 
divinity, of fighting, dancing, and of every thing 
but of agriculture. There is something wrong in 
the national practice on this subject. ‘We ought 
to give to the most important subjects, the highest 
degree of attention—we must graduate various 
branches of education, by the standard of their 
relative importance, and give to those having the 
nearest relation to our most important interests, 
the greatest share of favor. We ought to have 
the principles of husbandry taught in every com- 
mon school and a chair of agriculture endowed in 
every college. And we think the first step to the 
introduction of this new branch of education is, to 
have the necessary elementary schoolbooks. We 
have many men in our country, eminently capa- 
ble of compiling such works and adapting them 
isely to the capacity of the schoolboy. And 

e who would prepare a set of works on agricul- 
ture for the use of schools, such as would give to 
the boys of the country destined for the pursuits 
of esha, a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and the outlines of the practice of agricul- 
turé, would do more for the general good and for 
his own literary fame, than in any other walk of 
science or learning. Let it not be supposed that 





we decry other branches of science or learning 
We are in favor of all; and especially those 
which contribute useful aids in the practical laborg 
of life. We would render all subservient to man’, 
use ; and it is only in this view that they should 
be appreciated. But it is admitted on all hands 
that agriculture is the most universal, the most 
dignified, the most congenial, virtuous and pro. 
ductive pursuit of mankind—the substratum of 
all other pursuits—the life and soul of commerce 
and manufactures—the mother of the arts and 
sciences—the basis of civilization ; and we insist, 
it is not seeking too much when we seek to give 
to her own child, the husbandman, a higher 

of education. Whatever description of know. 
ledge, relates nearly or remotely, to the multifa- 
rious labors of the agriculturist, should be an ob- 
ject of his study and eonstitute a portion of his 
exercises at the primary school and the college, 
and employ his reflections in all the riper years of 
after life. One of the most absurd and mischiey- 
ous errors of the day, is that of the father, who 
gives to the son destined for a farmer, an educa- 
tion inferior to that he bestows upon the one des- 
tined for a profession. The husbandman deserves 
a better education than a lawyer, or a doctor; be- 
cause his occupation requires the exercise of more 
knowledge ; but it is too generally the ease, that 
he is only allowed some snatched intervals be- 
tween the crops, ‘‘to learn to read, write and ci- 
pher”—and this is deemed education enough for 
a farmer! Oh, what a wretched, miserable error 
is this—what a foe to the improvement and digni- 
ty of the class! It ought, it must be banished, and 
the practice which results from it abolished, anda 
wiser and better one substituted. Now, however 
the remark may seem to censure the general opi- 
nion and practice on this subject, and although we 
may be even ridiculed by many farmers them- 
selves, for the apparent ultraism of the sentiment, 
we are bold to declare, nevertheless, that the 
farmer has need of a better education, and he ac- 
tually more ofien requires the aid of more va- 
rious branches of science, in his ramified opera- 
tions, than the member of any profession ; and we 
sincerely believe, that if any discrimination should 
be made in the education of two sons, one des- 
tined for a farmer and the other for @ profession, it 
should be in favor of the former. Let us not be 
misunderstood—the boy destined for a profession 
or trade, should be thoroughly educated in all 
branches pertaining to his distinct calling ; while 
the boy intended for a farmer, should be thorough- 
ly instructed in all the principles to which the i- 
telligent and scientific agriculturist stands indebt- 
ed for the successful result of his labors. We 
could easily show that these principles are drawn 
from a wider range of sciences, than are necessa- 
ry to be consulted by one destined for any of the 
so-styled learned professions ; and consequent'y It 
would be shown, that the husbandman needs 4 
more extended education. A young man prepar- 
ing for the bar, is ready to enter upon his legal 
studies, on attaining some smattering of Latin (ot 
it may be Greek ;) and many do not even go thus 
far, before taking up Blackstone. A short course 
of reading elementary works on the principles a0 
practice of law, and the student enters on te 
practical field of his profession. The physician 
requires more preparation to qualify him for prac: 
tice. He too, learns the dead languages and st 
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dies the principles and practice of his art, but| 
those principles involve a knowledge of various 
abstract sciences and he is constrained to invoke 
the aid of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, min- 
eralogy, botany, &c. &c., before he enters upon 
the practice of his profession. We are speaking 
of those studies only as they relate to the profes- 
sional qualifications of the student, and of course 
we are not to be understood, as denying either the 
ession or the importance, of other branches of 
learning, to professional men. They, as well as 
riculturists and others, in their social and politi- 
cal relations to community, are equally required to 
discharge the duties of citizens ; and we hold 
that all classes should avail themselves of every 
accomplishment which learning or science can be- 
stow, in aid of the performance of those high du- 
ties. But we need not array comparisons or illus- 
trations on the subject; our opinions may be pre- 
sented at one view. We would give to every one, 
of whatever pursuit, precisely the education adapt- 
ed to it—and it should be thorough and perfect in 
all its branches, or at least so far as any or all the 
branches related to the peculiar pursuit adopted 
by the student. Itshould thus qualify him for the 
intelligent prosecution of the labors of his life and 
ensure his complete suceess. It would render the 
farmer as illustrious, and certainly as useful, in 
his sphere, as the profoundest statesman or pro- 
fessor. But the subject is too interesting to be 
treated satisfactorily in the narrow limits to which 
we are circumscribed ; and we mean to pursue it. 
In the meantime, we submit to the board of edu- 
cation and to the commissioners of common 
schools, the propriety of early considering the im- 
portance of adopting a series of agricultural works, 
as text books in the schools about to be put in 
operation, under the excellent common school law 
of the state. They may do incalculable good to 
the children of Kentucky, which will flow to other 
generations, and they may render the system far 
more useful and effective, by seasonably directing 
their earnest attention to the subject. 





From the Farmers?’ Cabinet. 
PEACH PROSPECT. 


Weare happy to learn from Delaware, now 
becoming celebrated for its fine peaches, that al- 
though the cold weather and frosts have been most 
trying on the young fruit, and much of it injured, 
that there is yet enough spared to promise a fine 
crop—if no future frosts should occur to nip the 
tender blossoms just bursting from the bud. The 
great success of Messrs. Ridgeway and Reeves, 
hear Delaware City, (and who does not remem- 
ber their fine and luscious peaches of last sum- 
mer?) will soon be followed by other equally en- 
terprising gentlemen of Delaware and this city 
who have gone largely into the business. 

On the Union Farms, near Wilmington, own- 
ed, we understand, by Dr. Thomson of that place, 
and Mr. M. Eayre of this city, we learn that 
about 100 acres immediately on the river Dela- 
ware, are now flourishing in peach trees, and that 
about one half will bear this year, and that by a 
late arrangement our esteemed fellow-citizen, I. 
feves, for whom peaches will always grow, has 


become a partner with these gentlemen in their 
large concern, Philip Reybold, Esq., the efficient 
President of the Delaware Agricultural Society, 
has also, we understand, set out this spring a large 
orchard. Wesincerely wish all these gentlemen 
the success they merit. Some of the fine peach 
districts of Jersey, seem of late years to have lost 
their power of producing, and continuing long- 
lived, the tree that produces this best, in its season, 
of all fruits. We should like to hear from some 
of our Jersey subscribers, if they can give us the 
reason, why it is so—and if any clue has yet been 
found into that most insidious and fatal disease to 
the peach tree, the yellows? We hope this hint 
will be kindly taken, and that all the information 
that can be imparted to us may be given for the 
benefit of the readers of the Cabinet, on the in- 
teresting subject of rearing and of prolonging the 
existence of the peach tree. A full and generous 
supply of this luscious and wholesome fruit, is a 
matter of great interest and luxury to every one, 
and our populous districts and cities should not 
hesitate to hold out the highest premiums and in- 
ducéments to those who propagate fruit and sup- 
ply our markets with the finest varieties. 





From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
USE OF LIME. 


Lockhart, in his Life of Sir Walter Scott, relates 
the following anecdote. 

‘There see’—he continued, ‘that farm there, at 
the foot of the hill, is occupied by a respectable 
enough tenant of mine; I told him I had a great 
desire for him to try the effects of lime on his land. 
He said he doubted its success, and could not ven- 
ture to risk so much money as it would cost. 
Well, said I, fair enough; but as I wish to have 
the experiment tried, you shall have the lime for 
the mere carting; you may send to the place 
where it isto be bought, and at the term day you 
shall strike off the whole value of the lime from 
the rent due to me. When the day came, my 
friend the farmer came with his whole rent, which 
he laid down on the table before me, without de- 
duction, ‘How’s this, my man; you are to de- 
duct for the lime, you know.” ‘Why, Sir Wal!- 
ter,” he replied, “my conscience will not let me 
impose upon you so far—the lime you recom- 
mended me to try, and which, but for your sug- 
gestion I never would have tried, has produced 
more than would have purchased the lime half a 
dozen times over, and [ cannot think of making a 
deduction.” ’ 


CUT WORM. 


In some years these larve are very destructive 
to the Indian corn, and of all the contrivances for 


destroying them, which. we have seen, that of 


Park Shee, of Delaware county, in Pennsylvania, 
is the most simple and the most expeditious. A 
pair of old wheels from a cart or wagon, are fit- 
ted with several projections like the cogs of a spur 
wheel in a mill, which are so formed as to impress 





in the earth a hole four inches deep. The smooth 
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track which the wheel makes on the soft ground, 
induces the worm in its nocturnal wanderings to 
follow on till it tumbles into the pit. It cannot 
climb out, and the hot sun destroys it.—armer. 








CHEAP ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL PUB- 
LICATIONS RECOMMENDED, AGRICULTU- 
RAL BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Caroline County, Va. May 23d, 1838. 


From a communication which I made to you a 
ear or two past,* you will discover that I had 
een for eighteen vears endeavoring to improve 

my land—naturally poor—by pursuing Col. 'Tay- 
lor’s non-grazing and inclosing system, &c. I 


was never convinced of the impracticability of 


that system onsuch lands, until I was led to read 
your ‘Essay on Calcareous Manures.’ From 
your remarks upon my communication in the 
Farmers’ Register, your “five propositions” in the 
‘Essay’ opened my eyes; and from that mo- 
ment to this, | have never ceased to desire, that 
every farmer, both rich and poor, should become 
acquainted with that work. I believe I have in- 
duced several to purchase and read it, yet I do 
not believe there are as many as two in a hun- 
dred of our citizens, generally, who are acquaint- 
ed with the first principles laid down and main- 
tained in that work. Iam fully convinced (were 
they well understood,) that an effort would be 
made by a great number of farmers, to improve 
their lands upon a proper principle. I can truly 
say, that my feelings, upon reading your ‘ Ks- 
say,’ were indiscribable; first, deep mortification 
at having spent 18 or 20 years of my life, with all 
my youthfu! zeal in the cause of agriculture, to 
but little better result, than to be prepared to re- 
ceive as truths the five propositions laid down in 
your ‘Essay on Calcareous Manures;’ and se- 
condly to know how many thousands there were 
in this, our poor old Virginia, who were going on 
ia the same or greater ignorance than I had been, 
and who probably would never, in your lifetime 
or mine, be any wiser for what you had written. 
As well as I can now remember, [ think I had 
heard of a work written by you on calcareous 
manures—several years before I was induced to 
read it; yet the title appeared foreign from any in- 
terest I could have, and the work was left by me 
to those whom I thought interested in calcareous 
manures. This indifference to the work, (as you 
very well know) must have been owing to igno- 
rance, when I tell you (had I then known its im- 
portance to every farmer,) thatI verily believe [ 
should have at once abandoned the idea of im- 
proving my lands altogether, and thereby have 
avoided heavy expenses, or have acted upon pro- 
per principles, and consequently would have reap- 
ed the reward of my labors and expenses, either 
in immediate profits or subsequent permanent im- 
provement. 

I have premised thus much by way of introdu- 
cing a suggestion for your consideration, which 
is, that you should prepare a small work, em- 
bodying the principles contained in your ‘ Essay 





* Published at page 612, Vol. [1.—Ep. 
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on Calcareous Manures,’ with such illustrations 
as wor be plain and forcible, also some hints upon 








the subject of making putrescent manures, and 
such uses of quicklime as you may have publish. 
ed in the Register, from the work of Mr. Puyis 
and others, and whatever you may have gathered 
upon the subject subsequently. Also such hints, 
inashort but plain manner, as you may think 
best upon the management of stock of all kinds, 
&c. &c. Let the work be in a small pamphlet 
form, in good plain type, and let the price be 25 
cents, and have the title ‘The Virginia Poor. 
land Farmer’s Friend,’ or some such name, | 
believe such a work, with proper arrangements for 
distribution, might be sold almost as extensively ag 
a common almanac, or Dr. Franklin’s ‘ Poor 
Richard,’ and other small, but important tracts, 
containing first principles, from which arise results, 
which never can be told until the final consumma- 
tion of all things. Your Farmers’ Register and 
other works you have, and are about publishing, 
will be more particularly adapted to the better 
educated, and the benefits arising from them must 
be extended to others through a tardy course of 
precept and example; but the work I propose 
commences at the root, and its healthy influence 
must ascend, and as this is the course in our coun- 
try, it must be soon felt in the topmost branches, 
{ have not made this suggestion upon the 
spur of the moment. I[ have had it under con- 
sideration for a year or two, and am fully con- 
vinced of its great importance. The mind of 
man seems constantly reaching forward and high- 
er; and much of the usefulness of many to their 
race, is lost by their setting too little value to the 
inculcation of those things to which they have at- 
tained; ’tis so in religion, ’tis so in politics, and is 
it notso in agriculture? Some subjects require 
technicalities and high sounding words, and can- 
not be understood by the illiterate reader. Yet I 
am convinced that more plainness of speech than 
is frequently used, would be better upon most sub- 


jects. Insuch a work as I have suggested, the sim- 


plest and plainest language should be used, (I 
think your style generally very plain, ) so that the 
common planter can understand ; and, by-the-by, 
most of us are but grown boys, and none of us 
can be injured by plainness of speech ; and a 
work of this kind should be prized in proportion 
to its simplicity. I think it was the celebrated 
John Newton, of Olney, (England,) who said, 
when he preached a sermon, he fixed his mind or 
eye upon one of the most illiterate of his congre- 
gation, and adapted his language to his under- 
standing; knowing that if he were understood by 
such a one, the better informed would surely un- 
derstand him. 

I discover the managers of the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad Company, 
have with commendable liberality greatly reduced 
“the freight on marl, lime, and gypsum, for the 
promotion of agricultural improvement.” Yet | 
have not observed it noticed in the ‘—— —— 
which is more extensively circulated in the coun- 
try than any other paper. * aks 
* «Like priest, like people.”” How can we ex 
pect that interest to be taken in the real improv’ 
ment of the state, so essential to her citizens, 
when the substantial nourishments of bread and 
meat are only set before us by yourself; while 
papers thought a thousand times more importat' 
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than the Farmers’ Register, are constantly serv- 
ing up, and setting before us, the condiments of 

pper, salt, and vinegar, and making us believe 
the more of them we swallow, the better will be 
our digestion; until, in fact, most of us have the 
dyspepsia so badly, that we shall be compelled to 
call in some “thumping” doctor, before we shall 
be able to digest “nature’s food.” 

Your sincere well-wisher, 
Tuos. B. ANDERSON. 


Editorial Remarks. 


We fully concur with our correspondent in the opi- 
nion that an elementary treatise on agriculture, such 
as he describes, and desires to be furnished, would be 
highly valuable to the agricultural community, provid- 
edit could be widely circulated and read. But, put- 
ting aside the difficulties and labor of the author or com- 
piler, and the expenses of publication, we doubt much, 
even if such a work were published, whether enough 
copies could be sold to pay half the printer’s bill. It is 
almost impossible for any author in Virginia to publish 
and sell a book so as to make the smallest profit. The 
great publishing houses of the north have acquired 
a virtual but effective and close monopoly of the pub- 
lishing business and trade in the southern states; and 
one of these houses, as, for example, the Harpers of 
New York, could sell the most worthless new work, 
(if wellchosen for its demerit, to make this experi- 
ment, ) to more purchasers, and at more profit, than any 
Virginian publisher could do with the most valuable 
and useful work. Their operations are effected, and 
objects attained, by combining the credit system and 
the puffing system. Hundreds of retail booksellers 
have credit from some one of the great publishing 
houses, on the condition of receiving a certain number 
of copies of every new book published by that house. 
Thus, anedition of 1000 or more copies of every pub- 
lication is engaged before it goes to press. The next 
thing is to get off as many as possible of the dozen 
copies sent to each retail bookseller; for if this were 
not done, they could not long continue to buy. To this 
end, copies of every new work are sent to hundreds 
of editors of newspapers; and for so small a bribe, 
these gentlemen rarely refuse to give in return a puff, 
or complimentary notice of the work, which serves to 
aid the sale. If twelve copies of each new publica- 
tion are sent for sale to each town, and, on the average, 
half, only, of the twelve are sold to readers, there will 
benno loss on the whole publication; and if nine are 
sold, there will be a sufficient profit. If all should 
sell, then there is a certainty of profit in disposing of 
another edition. 

Without the aid of any such machinery and system, 
ho one can now publish a work, except at loss. If 
the publisher is not a bookseller, and acquainted with 
the practical fair operations, and also with the tricks of 
the trade, and he distributes his copies among many 
different booksellers in various and widely dispersed 
places, to be sold on commission, he will scarcely re- 
ceive enough money to pay for the expenses, losses, 


rn ———- RT — S33 


on this score has resulted in forming the determina- 
tion never hereafter to send any publication for sale to 
booksellers, unless ordered by them as a purchase, 
and the transactions closed. ‘The particular work of 
which our correspondent speaks with so much approba- 
tion, has been so favorably received by the public, as 
to leave the author nothing to complain of on that 
score. Nevertheless, by the first edition, which was all 
sold, he barely paid the expenses of publication—and 
by the second edition, which was on the cheapest 
plan, not half the expenses have been paid by the 
sales. Of the separate edition (600 copies) of John- 
stone’s ‘ Treatise on Draining,’ recently published at 
this office, not 20 copies have been sold; and the 
whole edition has been offered, and in vain, to be sold 
for the sum actually paid for engraving the wood-cuts 
which illustrate the work. ‘These statements are 
enough to show that any Virginian who publishes a 
book for sale, must count upon receiving his reward 
(if indeed any is obtained,) in “honor and glory;’ 
but certainly not in profit. 

We have long thought of the importance to agricul- 
tural improvement, and even to national economy, 
that might be found in a plan somewhat like that pro- 
posed by our correspondent, and which might em- 
brace his proposition entirely. This plan is to fur- 
nish for all the common schools, in Virginia, agricultu- 
ral works to be used for reading lessons. If the legis- 
lature would give the first start to this scheme by con- 
tracting for such cheap publications to be provided for 
the boys taught in the primary schools at the expense 
of the literary fund, (for which general objects $45,- 
000 a year has long been spent, and mostly wasted 
uselessly,) that demand alone would be so large as to 
permit the printing of very large editions, and, conse- 
quently, the prices of such books might be put so 
low, that their greater cheapness alone ought to induce 
their substitution, in all common schools, for the ordi- 
nary reading books furnished from the northern publi- 
cation offices. Inthis manner, if the publisher were 
secured against loss, by a state contract for 5000 or 
10,000 copies of any one work, it might be sold at less 
than half the usual prices for northern school-books, 
and yet give sufficient profit to the publisher. In this 
manner, if no other benefit were found, there would 


parents of young pupils in Virginia, of more than half 
the price of books designed merely for learning to 
read; and the books substituted, would be at least as 
serviceable in that respect, and unobjectionable in 
every other respect, as school-books. As, therefore, 
the patronage of the state would cost it no money, but 
on the contrary cause to the treasury a considerable 
saving of the money now expended for school-books, 
it might be hoped, even from the legislature of Vir- 
ginia, that such patronage to agricultural improvement 
would not be withheld. But the saving of money to 
the treasury, and the consequent hundred-fold saving 
to individuals, (if these cheap books were adopted in 
all the common schools,) would be the least of the 
advantages gained. A very far more important bene- 





‘rouble, and vexation, incurred, Our own experience 


be the great saving to the literary fund, and to all the ~ 
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fit would be the making on young minds impressions 
which are the most strong and indelible, of matters of 
useful agricultural instruction. Most of the boys thus 
instructed, in country schools, would afterwards be 
engaged in farming; and these early instructions 
would never be forgotten in after life. Besides—the 
school-book of the young pupil, when no longer used 
as such, would be left in his father’s house, and would 
serve perhaps to engage the attention of, and to in- 
struct parents as well as children, And in the far 
greater number of cases, both of the old and the 
young, the agricultural instruction thus afforded would 
be given to those who would otherwise be entirely 
destitute of every such advantage. The private and 
national benefits that would certainly be derived from 
having 10,000 or more of such persons, in Virginia, 
every year thus induced to read agricultural books, 
are beyond the powers of calculation. And there is 
no reason why the benefits should be limited to Vir- 
ginia, as there would be nearly as strong inducements 
for attaining the same objects in the other southern 
states. 

If such a general plan as this were adopted, the 
first and the most useful publications would be ele- 
mentary treatises on different agricultural subjects, 
suitable to the least informed minds, and to the plain- 
est understanding. But works of higher grade, and 
exhibiting more of scientific research, might well fol- 
low, though on the same cheap plan of publication ; 
and indeed, some agricultural works might well be 
adopted as text-books in our colleges, even in advance 
of the future establishment (so much to be desired for 
agricultural and national improvement, ) of professor- 
ships of agriculture or agricultural chemistry. No- 
thing is required but to guaranty to the publisher a 
sale of so many copies of a book, as to secure him 
from loss, and the price of those and all other copies 
may be made at not more than double the cost of so 
much blank paper. 

We should be pleased to hear the opinious of others 
on this plan of introducing cheap agricultural tracts, 
and books, generally into common schools. If we 
were to find it enough supported by such opinions, it 
might induce the making a direct offer to the legisla- 
tures of Virginia, and other neighboring southern 
states, to furnish such publications in the manner spo- 
ken of above; even though that offer to furnish valu- 
able and instructive works at less than half the cost of 
the common northern school-books, (worthless except 
merely for practice in reading,) might possibly sub- 
ject the proposer to the charge of seeking his own 
gain only, at the public expense. 


From the Genesee Farmer, 
RUTA BAGA. 


The value of this excellent root is rapidly be- 
coming properly appreciated among farmers, and 
though the feeding out the roots is attended with 
some trouble, (the only objection we have heard 
made to them, ) the advantages of their culture are 





so decided, that we may expect few farmers wii 
be willing to forego them. ‘That they can he fed 
out to any animal, or in any way, without some 
profit, we do not apprehend ; and our experience 
would go to corroborate the many testimonies we 
have published from various sources of their ex. 
cellence, and the ease with which, under ordinarij 
favorable circumstances, they can be cultivated 
In feeding them to animals, the least favorable re- 
sults have been obtained when given in a raw 
state to swine. In this respect, however, the 
have not greatly differed {rom raw potatoes ; either 
of which fed in this state to pigs seeming to be of 
little value. The value of potatoes, as every one 
knows, is nearly or quite doubled by cooking, and 
some experiments would seem to indicate thata 
similar result is effected on the turnip by the same 
means. 

Mr. Mayleet, near Montrose, Pa., who last 
year raised turnips at the rate of’ 1833 bushels per 
acre, boiled the roots, and with the addition of 
some coarse grain provender, fattened his pork 
upon them. The pork, he says, was excellent, 

Mr. Bement of Albany, well known for his 
successful endeavors to introduce superior animals 
of different breeds to the farming community, par- 
ticularly the Berkshire pigs, kept twenty of these 
hogs, mostly full grown, on six bushels of ruta 
baga and one bushel of buckwheat bran, a day, 
for the whole, divided into three meals, two fed 
raw and one boiled. Fed in this way for three 
and a half months of last winter, they were found 
to thrive as well as when fed on four quarts of 
corn, each, per day; which at the prices of grain 
at that time, would give a value of 28} cents per 
bushel to the ruta baga. 

Mr. Mather of Scaghticoke, a farmer of system 
and enterprise, instituted an experiment in feeding 
cattle with turnips, to test their value in compari- 
son with other kinds of food, and the result, as 
communicated to the Cultivator, was as follows: 
* “T fed two yoke of cattle on turnips for two 
months—November and December; feed, five . 
bushels a day a yoke. Average gain 115 Ibs. a 
yoke per month. The same cattle were fed 
through the month of January on potatoes and 
meal, corn and oats, ground together in equal 
quantities ; feed, two bushels of potatoes, one 
bushel of meal. Gain 60]bs. a yoke. Estimate 
the value of the ruta baga by the price of corn, 
oats and potatoes, and the respective gains, and it 
makes the ruta baga worth but a fraction less than 
48 cents per bushel.” 

For feeding or fattening pigs, we should, at pre- 
sent, prefer cooked potatoes to turnips; but when. 
it is remembered, that on an average, three times 
as many turnips as potatoes can be wn on an 
acre, the latter, when cooked, may be found the 
most valuable in the end, and experiments in the 
case of swine, are needed to settle this point. As 
food tor cattle or sheep, the turnip is superior to 


ithe potato; and for making fine beef or mutton, 
‘the ruta baga has scarce a rival. We, in this 


country, are yearly becoming greater imitators © 
the English, in substituting beef and mutton for 
pork ; a fact we attribute to two causes;—the pat- 
tial failure of the corn crop, without which it '8 
generally considered impossible to make first rate 
pork,—and the increased culture of the ruta bag@, 
which has produced beef and mutton of unexcef- 
tionable quality. 
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MARL IN SOUTH CAROLINA, 





[The following article will serve, in addition to others 
before published in this journal, as evidence of the 
great facilities possessed by South Carolina for using 
calcareous manures ; and also of the deplorable gene- 
ral ignorance of their value and proper application, as 
well as the failure to avail of this great source of agri- 
cultural improvement and national wealth. Could we 
be permitted to advise and direct a course to be pur- 
sued, we doubt not but that every judicious user of 
marl would thereby make a permanent clear profit of 
from 20 to 50 per cent. per annum, on his investment; 
and that the portion of the state marled would be at 
least doubled, and perhaps quadrupled, in agricultural 
product. Notwithstanding the great neglect and fre- 
quent misapplication of marl, and improper tillage af- 
terapplying it, its use has already added millions of dol- 
lars in agricultural and money value to lower Virginia; 
and South Carolina, in a few years, might receive as 
much benefit from a like course—and ten times as 
much benefit, if a judicious and proper system were 
adopted and pursued.—Ep. Far. Rec. 


[From the Southern Agriculturist. ] 


Mr. Editor—In your number for the month of 
May, you insert an article from the Farmer’s Re- 
sister, on the ‘ marl of South Carolina,” and its 
uses as amanure. ‘T’o excite some interest in the 
importance of’ this subject, I beg leave to observe, 
that marl is found in great abundance in that part 
of our state which requires it most, and which 
hasasoil peculiarly adapted toit. ‘That mar! is 
found in Barnwell, Colleton, Orangeburg, Charles- 
ton, and Sumter districts, 1 know to be a fact, 
and believe it to exist in all that section of the 
state, called the middle and low country. By 
manuring with it only once in five or six years, and 
then putting only ashovel of it in each hill,* I 
have been assured that the land yielded three times 
asmuch as ever had been obtained from it, by any 
other means. One gentleman, who obtained it 
athis landing on the Ashley river, assured me, 
hatin the imperfect mode of his using it ona 
partof his field, the produce had been increased 
0 per cent. over that of the rest of the same 
feld, But that he afterwards sold the place, and 
lheexperiment was at an end. It is peculiarly 
suited to the flat, sour, poor, sandy soils, of this 
part of our state, where it is most easily obtained. 
On the banks of Ashley river, it is so abun- 
ant, that it is brought to Charleston, and used for 
filling up the streets; and yet they who own the 

lds adjoining, do not employ it as a manure, 
although required only once in five or six years 
lor that purpose.t It is also found on the Savan- 
bah, the Edisto, Cooper river, Santee, and Wa- 
leree, but not used any where, that [ know of, asa 
manure, 

The fossil shells, and rotten limestone, found on | 
‘Me Santee, and in some other places, in immense 
(vanities, are also of’ incalculable value as a ma- 
lure. The marl is different from this, because it is 
‘mixture of clay and sand, with lime. But the 
2 
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ore correctly, once to last for ever. 
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lime made from these shells is stronger, and will 
go farther as a manure, than marl, because of its 
greater purity and warmth. I believe the lime 
thus made, is peculiarly suited to the exhausted, 
cold clay lands; and one gentleman in Sumter 
district, who had used shell lime on his old ex- 
hausted lands, told me that it had rendered them 
more productive than ever they had been—more 
productive than the best oak and hickory land, 
which could be found. Who would not rather 
manure three acres of Jand, than clear one acre, 
even inthe common troublesome mode of haul- 
ing manure? Lime made from these shells, gives 
but little trouble, compared with other manures, 
and old land so manured, affords more profit than 
the best new lands. I believe that lime is not 
suited to the light sandy Jands which abound in 
this part of the country, but the rotten limestone 
and shells need not be burnt into lime—they may 
be only scattered unburnt over the soil, and put 
into each hill, like the marl. ‘There are numerous 
instances in which the broken shells, old lime, 
and rotten limestone, have caused an extraordi- 
nary increase in the crop. One gentleman told 
me, that in ploughing an old field, he came upon 
several old lime-kilns, which had probably been 
burnt 40 or 50 years before, when indigo was cul- 
tivated, and wherever these half{-burnt shells were 
turned up and scattered by the plough, the cotton 
was vastly finer than in the rest of his field. I 
did not ask him if he had profited by the discove- 
ry, and covered the rest of his field with shells 
also. 

Pray, sir, let me suggest that the Agricultural 
Society should offer a liberal prize for three suc- 
cessive years, to the best series of experiments 
with these articles; in which the use of either 
marl, limestone and shells, or lime, can be proved 
to be beneficial; and which is best adapted to dif- 
ferent soils. Q. 


Remarks by the Editor of the Southern Agricul- 
turist. 


We commend to the notice of our readers, the 
remarks of’ our correspondent Q., on the plentiful 
supply and value of marl, in our own state, to be 
had by many, at only the cost of conveyance from 
its bed, tothe point where it is intended to ferti- 
lize the soil. If Q. be correct, and we doubt not 
he is, we have within our own borders, a mine of 
incalculable wealth; and, with ordinary exertion, 
we can very soon wipe from our ’scutcheon the 
reproach, of importing the greater part of our 
provisions. Our correspondent has, in naming 
rivers, on the banks of which marl, or fossil shells, 
&c., abound, omitted the Pee-Dee. We take the 
liberty of adding that river to the catalogue, lest 
those living on, or near its banks, may excuse 
themselves, while they wonder others overlook 
and do not avail themselves of such valuable, and 
cheap manure. No observant man ever crovsed 
Port’s or Godirey’s ferry over the Pee-Dee, about 
forty miles above Georgetown, without remark- 
ing the mighty mass of fossil shells, &c., yet no 
man on the Pee-Dee ever (so far as comes within 
our knowledge) used this manure. The Pee-Dee 
country, was once, even without the application of 
this aid, a fine grain country—a country of prime 
hacon memory—a country happier than tis how, 
Wesay io the people of Pee-dee, in common 
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with those on our other rivers—use and improve 
the gifts and advantages, of which nature has 
been so lavish, and you will soon find arguments 
against moving west. 


CAPABILITIES OF SOILS. VEGETABLE PHYSI- 
OLOGY. 


Extract from Dr. C. T. Jackson's Geological 
Survey of part of Maine. 


It is evident that plants are not endowed with 
creative powers, and consequently are unable to 
produce any new elementary substances ; hence 
the various substances which enter into their com- 
position, must be derived from the air, water or 
earth. All the saline and earthy matters which 
they contain are readily traced to their origin in 
the soil; while the carbon, hydrogen, oxigen and 
nitrogen that exist in them, are elements which 
they draw from air, water, and the animal and 
vegetable substances used as manures, 

e atmosphere is composed chiefly of the two 
gases, nitrogen and oxigen; mixed together in aéri- 
orm solution, in the proportion of four-fifths nitro- 
gen, and one-fifth oxigen; besides which gases 
there is always a certain proportion of carbonic 
acid gas, amounting to one-ten-thousandth part, 
‘and variable proportions of aqueous vapor. 
From the carbonic acid gas of the atmosphere, 
lants derive a large share of their carbon, which 
is the basis of all vegetable matter. Some of it is 
also furnished by the fermentation of vegetable 
and animal substances, which decompose in the 
soil, and this gas is either decomposed by the 
leaves of vegetables, or is carried into their roots 
by aqueous solution and absorption. All fresh 
growing plants decompose the carbonic acid of the 
air, take up its carbon, and exhale oxigen gas, 
and this operation goes on more rapidly while the 
sun shines upon them. In darkness, plants give 
out carbonic acid, but the quantity is relatively 
small, when compared with that which they ab- 
sorb during the day. So that if a plant is grown 
under a bell glass, containing air mixed with this 
gas, the carbonic acid is soon removed, and re- 
placed by pure oxigen. 

Thus vegetation is continually removing a sub- 
stance deleterious to man and all animals, and re- 
placing it by pure vital air—a gas absolutely ne- 
cessary for their respiration. ‘This beautiful law 
of nature should never be lost sight of by the 
farmer, nor should he ever forget the relation 
which the green woods and fields bear to the 
healthfulness of the country. 

Seed will not germinate, without the joint ac- 
tion of air, water, light and heat. Without these 
essential conditions, the germ remains, as it were, 
asleep for an unknown length of time. Seeds, 
taken from the tombs of ancient Thebes, in Egypt, 
where they had remained in a dry, dark and se- 
questered spot for more than three thousand years, 
were found still to possess their vital properties, 
and when planted in a botanical garden in Lon- 
don, sprang forth, to flourish in the present age. 
How long a seed, thus immured in darkness, shut 
out from all the causes which would produce ger- 
mination or decay, would remain alive, is wholly 
unknown ; but from the known facts respecting 


ng 


spontaneous rotation of crops and of forest trees, 
it would seem that the seed remain buried in the 
soil for enormous lengths of time, before the cir. 
cumstances necessary for their putting forth ar. 
rive. Dead leaves of the forest shut out light, 
and preclude, in some measure, the influence of 
the atmosphere, while the sombre foliage hangg 
over the soil, and serves, by its shade, as an addi- 
tional cause preventing germination. Thus, | 
suppose, the seed, buried in the forests, remain 
dormant until the removal of the shade trees, or 
the burning of the leaves, gives free access to the 
causes requisite for germination and growth of the 
hidden plants ; a we consequently perceive a 
new growth almost invariably follows the remo. 
val of the primeva! forests. According to Decan- 
dole, planis exude from their rootlets certain sub- 
stances, which have the property of eventually 
eradicating their own species, while they are not 
preventive of the growth of other plants; hence 
he accounts for natural rotation. It is probable, 
also, that one kind of vegetables may exhaust 
their proper nutriment, and thus render the soil in- 
capable of supporting their kind, while there are 
other principles left, suitable for the support of dif- 
ferent species. This subject is, however, the most 
obscure department of vegetable physiology, and 
one which demands the labor of modern chemists 
and botanists. Thus much we know, that the 
conditions above stated are essential requisites to 
healthy vegetation, and that the soil must furnish 
certain substances not attainable alone from air 
and water. When we analyze a plant, we al- 
ways find a certain quantity of silex, alumina, 
lime and potash, forming a large proportion of the 
ashes which is left on burning the plant. All 
these matters are contained in the soil, in greater 
or less proportions, and some of them are essen- 
tial to the growth of the plants. The coating of 
wheat, rye and barley straw is silex, and gives the 
necessary strength and hardness to the stalk. 
The analysis of the grain of wheat gives a 
large proportion of the carbonates and phosphate 
of lime, and we know that this grain only thrives 
upon a soil containing calcareous matter. It was 
long ago observed in Massachusetts, and is also 
seen in certain districts in Maine, that wheat 
straw grows very well, but the grain does not fil 
and present-a plump and solid appearance, but 
looks wilted, and is not heavy. This was former- 
ly supposed to be owing to the climate, but on 
more careful examination it is found to arise from 
the want of lime in the soil. Many animal ma 
nures contain a little of this substance, and it ac- 
cordingly appears, that where a farm is well ma- 
nured, wheat will grow well upon it, but a larg 
annual expenditure is required for the purpose. 
is observed, that all the grain regions of the cout 
try have soils more or less calcareous, and we find, 
that, by adding lime to the soil, we may produce 
by art the material wanting; and it appears Ny 
the analyses here presented, and by the results ° 
certain experiments which have been made 
France, and repeated here, that a very minute 
proportion of lime is amply sufficient for the pur. 
pose. ‘Thus one or two per cent. of carbonate ° 
lime will answer the purpose, and this small qua? 
tity costs so little, that any farmer can well a - 
to apply it to the soil. Indeed, I do not see ho' 
he can afford to do otherwise, since he will be a 





loser, and his more skilful neighbors will be ena 
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bled to supply the market, while he will not be 
able to recover his seed, : 

{t is a great mistake to suppose, that wheat will 
crow in any soil; for I know, that in many In- 
stances, the crop raised the past season, which 
has certainly been very propitious, did not equal 
in value the seed sown; and these instances all 
occurred where the soil was destitute of lime, and 
was not largely manured. 

Unless you wish to waste your labor upon bar- 
cen and unproductive fields, attend carefully to the 
nature of your sil, and supply those elements 
which are wanting, in order to render it fruitful. 





From the Farmers? Cabinet. 
ON STALL-FEEDING SHEEP. 


Mr. Evrror:—At a late quarterly meeting of 
the “Agricultural Society of New Castle county, 
Delaware,” it was requested of the corresponding 
secretary to elicit from practical farmers through- 
out the state, such information and experience on 
matters connected with agriculture, as might be- 
nefitand advance the objects of the society, and 
when deemed of sufficient interest and importance, 
(0 publish the same for the use of its members. 
Many of them are subscribers to your valuable 
paper, and most of them interested more or less in 
sheep. The method Mr. Baynes adopts of mak- 
ing fat mutton will, no doubt, be interesting to 
some of them, and the information he imparts may 
be relied upon—founded as it is upon experience. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
James W. Tuomson. 


Wilmington, March, 1838. 


CORRESPONDENCE, &c. 


Me. Toomas BAYNES— 


Dear Sir—I am induced from some practical 
remarks made by you in a late conversation on the 
subject of sheep, and particularly sheep for stall- 
feeding—to solicit from you still further informa- 
ion on this important branch of grazing—not 
only for the benefit of our Delaware farmers, (who, 
inthe prospect of a dog-law, for the protection of 
sheep, from the next legislature, will go much 
more largely into the business,) but also for the 
sake of the agricultural interest of the country in 
general. In all our great markets, fine mutton is 
saree, and consequently high—it is one of our 
Most wholesome meats, and, if properly attended 
lo, one of the most profitable the farmer can raise. 

ut unfortunately for agriculture, the great and 
tading avocation of man—too few of its practical 
Yolaries impart their wisdom and experience to 
‘thers by essays and lectures, who so much need 
their direction and aid. The experience you ac- 
ured in England, and the years of observation 


you have had in this ey A as the shepherd of 
n 


that celebrated feeder of fine mutton, Samuel 
‘est, of Delaware county, Pennsylvania, will 
ae great interest to any communications from 
You on the subject—and as Mr. Barney has given 
; eputation to Delaware sheep, which they richly 
“etve as—among tke, finest in the country— 
éctical directions from you, for their treatment, 





and how they can be best improved and stall-fed, 
will be thankfully received by those who wish to 
emulate his example—and profit by his valuable 
enterprise.. Below, I have proposed some que- 
ries for you to answer at your leisure, on the in- 
teresting subject of feeding sheep—without a wish 
however to confine you to them. Any other in- 
formation than they ask for, and in your power, I 
feel assured you will impart, and by so doing, 
much oblige yours, &c. 
James W. Tuomson, 
Cor. Sec. Agricultural Society. 
Wilmington, April 8, 1833. 


To James W. Tuomson, M. D. 

Esicemed £riend :—Thy tavor on the subject of 
sheep was duly received, and I will comply with 
thy request with pleasure as far asf am able. 
Samuel West, to whom thee has alluded, a 
practical farmer near Chester, Pennsylvania, 
leeds about 100 sheep per year—he purchases 
them in September, and, if possible, selects a 
mixed breed of Bakewell and Merino, or Glade 
sheep. After getting them home, the first thing 
he does is to wash them in a clear stream of wa- 
ter, to cleanse them from dust or mud which they 
may have collected in travelling. They are then 
turned into a pasture pretty well eaten lov for a 
few days, when they are changed to a better one. 
It is best to change their pasture every week, par- 
ticularly if the fields are small. They will do 
pretty well on grass till December, when they 
should be housed (see directions in answer to thy 
4th question.) The cost of sheep for feeding is 
generally from $3 to $5 per head, and will mostly 
sell for double the first cost when fat. 

John B. Baynes, of Naaman’s Creek, Dela- 
ware, keeps a breeding stock, of the fine quality of 
which thee has some knowledge. He allows 
thirty ewes to one buck, which is considered about 
the right number on a farm of one hundred acres 
—these ewes on an average will have forty lambs, 
which at 4 months old are worth four dollars per 
head. But I should recommend the yearlings 
kept over which would shear seven pounds of 
wool on the 40 head—equal to 280 Ibs. at 40 cents 
would be, $ 112,00 
The 31 head of old sheep would shear 

5 lbs. wool per head, 155 at 40 


cents, 62,00 
40 lambs, when fat, at 2 years old— 





$12 per heap, 480,00 
$654,00 

The food will cost $1 per head on the 
40 yearlings, 40,00 
Leaving, 614,00 


The farmer’s income from his breeding flock. 
Ewes should be kept well through September 
and October, and the buck allowed to go with 
them on the first of October; after this time it ig 
considered best not to keep them too high till to- 
wards March, when they should be kept better. 
Potatoes or turnips should be given them till grass 
comes. Sheep should be washed about the mid- 
dle of May, if the weather is clear, shear them 
ten days alter. Some of our farmers may not be 
prepared to purchase a flock of Bakewell sheep. 
A profitable business can be done, and at the same 
time a good stock raised, by purchasing a few 
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good common ewes and a Bakewell buck—it will _ Question 5.—Is salt essential to sheep at this 
greatly improve the breed by changing the buck | time ? 
every year and selling off the old ewes. Inthree| Mnswer.—They ought to haveit to go toat 
ears the breed will be very nearly as good'as full | pleasure. 
Bakewell. If two farmers in the same neighbor- Question 6.—How many sheep, with advan. 
hood could exchange bucks, it would answer as | tage to the farmer, and their health, can be {ed on 
well and be a saving to both parties. I have en-}afarm of from 100 to 300 acres, and how many 
deavored to give thee all the information in this, | can one hand feed and fodder ? 
and my answers to thy queries below, [nowthink | dnswer.—One hundred is considered a suff 
of, yet that I have omitted some things I have no | cient number for a farm of 200 acres, to be fed jn 
doubt, but am willing at any future time to answer | three separate flocks. In England one sheep to 
any questions and impart any knowledge in my | every head of cattle is the rule. ‘The labor is ve 
wer, to aid thee andthe valuable Agricultural | trifling, one hand can attend 100 in one and x 
ociety of the county, whose advancement thee | half hours—half hour morning, noon and night, 
so ardently seeks to further. [remain thy friend, } Be punctual to the time of feeding, it is of im. 
Tuomas Baynes. | portance. 
~- Question 7.—Should fattening sheep be kept 
Queries, by James W. Thomson, the Corresponding housed or were beg deeadyen saree, rose whether i 
Secretary of the Agricultural Society of New-Cas- Is necessary to have any particu ar form for shel- 
tle County, Delaware,—with answers by Thomas | ters, racks, or enclosures, for fattening sheep 4 
Baynes, of Wilmington, on the management and| </nswer .—LEvery farmer should have at least 
feeding of sheep. one sheep-house, to be two stories high; the up- 
per story for hay in part, and to prepare their food 
Question 1.—What breed of sheep do you con- | in the lower story, open to the south with a yard 
sider best, and most profitable for the feeding of| attached to it twice as large as the house, or to 
mutton, in this and the adjoining states, to pur- | contain twice as much ground as the house stands 
chase, principally for the purpose of fattening ? on. The rack and trough to run around thein- 
Answer.—Half Bakewell and half Merino. A |sideon the lower floor, four feet from the outside 
breed of sheep from the Glade country, State of'| wall, to allow a passage; a small trough to be 
New-York, answers very well. placed at the bottom of tie rack, six inches broad 
Question 2.—W hat kind of sheep would best} and four inches deep, two feet from the floor. 
combine the fattening qualities, and yield to the |The racks must be perpendicular, to prevent the 
farmer the most valuable fleece ? hay seeds getting into the wool, and slope the 


Answer.-- Bakewell, viz :--Lambs at six months | back of the rack; two feet will be sufficient for 
old, worth from four to six dollars, at 14 months, | the height of the rack from the trough. The hay 


yield six to eight pounds of wool, worth 40 cts. jis given them from the passage over the back of 
per pound; at 24 months will sell for ten to thir- | the rack, but the food must be taken inside and 
teen dollars; if not sold, will produce from five to | carefully placed in the trough, even all along to 
six pounds of wool, and have a lamb—continu- | prevent any one from getting more than his share. 
ing thus, till four years old, mosily decreasing in| It is necessary they have water twice every day. 
the weight of wool every year; at four, the fleece | If they go out to water never allow them to be 
will not weigh more than four pounds, when they | out more than two hours at the time. The pen 
ought to be fed, and never kept older. It isa rule | should be kept well littered. 
with good farmers, never to have their lambs be-| Question 8.—What are the diseases to which 
fore first week in March. fattening sheep are most lable, and what are the 
Question 3.—W hat should be the age of sheep | proper remedies ? 
to fatten best, and how is a farmer to know their| Mdnswer.—The disease most common is rot or 
age, and what length of time does it ordinarily | lax—the best remedy known for it is half‘a pint of 
take to make mutton sulfliciently good for the | equal proportions of soot and salt. When sheep 
shambles? are feeding high they are subject to a disease sup- 
4ns.—!'rom three to five years old. Their age | posed to be a species of cholic; the best remedy is 
is known by their teeth. Atone year old they | to bleed at the eye vein, and give an injection com- 
have two broad teeth in front; at two years old | posed of lard, molasses, and warm water; an il- 
four, and at three years old six, or a full mouth; | jection is very good when they are two costive, 
after this age their teeth begin to shorten. ‘but this never occurs when they have their propor- 
They require three months to fatten, provided | tion of potatoes, turnips or sugar-beets. 
they are in fair order when purchased. Six weeks| When sheep get torn with dogs, or by any at- 
on grass, and six weeks on grain and hay. cident rend the skin, the wound should be well 
Question 4.—What do you consider the best} washed with warm milk and water. Stitch up the 
food for stall-feeding sheep, and how much food | place and bathe it with tineture of Cayenne pep 
should be given to each sheep daily during the per or spirits of turpentine. 
fattening process. Sheep are at times subject to foot rot or foul- 
Answer.—Corn, oats and potatoes, with hay. | claw; this can be mostly cured by placing in ther 
Itis necessary to be cautious at the commence- | path quick lime three inches deep, so that the lime 
ment; the food should be three-fifths corn, to be- | will go well up between their hoofs. If this shou! 
gin with half a pint to each sheep, daily for five } fail, clean well their feet with a dry cloth, pare ° 
days, increasing gradually to one pint for five days | the superfluous hoof; and apply butter of antime- 
more, and one and a half pints for five days after, | ny; if it is still unmanageable they had best al 
when one quart can be given with safety. It is | once be sold, and thenif care is not taken to cleat 
best to give a few potatoes daily, say two bushels } well their pen, &c., the next flock will take it 4 “ 
to every hundred head. isacontagious disease. Scab is a disease 2" 
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common in Scotland and north latitudes ; it is 
scarcely known in this country. — The best reme- 
dy for it, is the oil of tar, placed in the wool on the 
back; a small quantity is sufficient. 

Tuos. Baynes. 





[The cautions given in the two following articles 
are well worth attending toin Virginia, where so much 
s-seed is brought annually from the north. We 
already owe to the purchase of English and northern 
grass-seeds the introduction of several weeds which will 
never be got rid of; and it is surprising that we have 
so long escaped thus introducing the Canada thistle, 
the worst of all vegetable pests, and which never re- 
cedes from any ground on which it has been once per- 
mitted to encroach. ]} 


From the Farmers?’ Cabinet. 


CANADA THISTLE. 


“Thou shalt not sow thy field with mingled seed.” 


Great mischief has arisen to our farmers gene- 
rally, by sowing grass-seeds which were mingled 
with the seeds of noxious and pernicious weeds, 
by which means they have been disseminated 
throughout our country. ‘The Canada thistle 
was brought from the northern part of the state 
of New York in timothy seed, and is spreading 
rapidly in some neighborhoods, to the great dis- 
may of many farmers. I perceive that it has 
been noticed in your useful Cabinet, but I have 
not yet seen any thing stated in your columns that 
can be depended on as a remedy for eradicating 
it [hope your correspondents wili keep a close 
watch on this unwelcome intruder, and furnish 
you with the first successful experiment which 
results in getting rid of it. A farmer last season 
who had it among his oats, mowed it with the 
oats and burnt the whole together. ‘This season 
ithas made its appearance in his wheat, which 
will be destroyed by it in the part of the field 
where it has taken root. I hope you will excuse 
my calling attention to this subject, as it is one 
of great interest to many 


FARMERS. 
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From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
SOW PURE SEED. 


“One year’s seeding makes seven year’s weeding.” 


It is very material when about to purchase 
seed, that we should select a seedsman of the first 
character, who has made the business his study, 
and obtained a thorough knowledge of it in its dif- 
ferent branches, and not trust ourselves to transient 
dealers who may have their attention divided be- 
tween many other articles of merchandise. Such 
persons may be strictly honest, and yet lack that 
information which every dealer in the article ought 
. possess, Always buy the best that is to be 

ad, without regard to a small advance in the 
price Over a common quality, and put plenty on 
© ground, as I hold it to be no economy to save 


- 


a few dollars in the purchase of seed, at the risks 

of having it impure, or a less crop than the land 

ought to produce. It is also of great imporiance 

that we should become good judges of seed our- 

selves, or we may fill our field with weeds that 

will require years of trouble, and much expense 

to get rid of. Many are acquainted with the seeds 

of the most common weeds found in clover, timo- 

thy, orchard grass, &c.; such as wild carrot, 

daisy, (called underbloom by some persons, and 

Bensalem clover by others,) wild chamomile, 

(this also is called underbloom in some districts, ) 

St. Johnswort, wild amaranthus, field sorrel, &c. 

&c., and as these pests are the common atten- 
dants of the grasses, their seeds should be known 
tous all. To attain this knowledge, I would ad- 
vise every farmer to collect, when ripe, the seeds 
of every weed they meet with, fold them careful- 
ly in paper, mark and put them away in some se- 
cure and convenient place to refer to at any time, 
until they become so familiar with them that they 
can detect them easily when mingled with any 
seed they are about to purchase, and should there 
be any weeds unknown to any of us on our pre- 
mises, it would be well to dry specimens of them 
carefully, and send them in a fold of paper, tied 
between two pieces of pasteboard, to the office of 
the Cabinet, where they would be marked by 
some one of the patrons of that work, and left for 
the inspection of all. In this way, there could 
soon be a collection made (to which the writer 
would contribute all in his power) that would en- 
able the farmer to detect and extirpate many a 
troublesome weed, which would otherwise over- 
run his grounds. 

To ascertain the true character of plants, they 
should be taken when they are in bloom, and 
they may be preserved simply by placing them in 
some large book with a sufficient weight to press 
them until they are dry, this will be accomplished 
in a few days. FARMER. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 


ON THE COTTON CULTURE, 


Mr. Editor—In forwarding to you my annual 
subscription, I shall follow the laudable example 
of some of your subscribers by furnishing you a 
few practical remarks for publication. An emi- 


your city, formerly engaged in the culture of the 
long-staple cotton on the main Jands, conversant 
with the modes of culture prevalent there, and 
now engaged in growing the short cotton, upon 
the plans adopted throughout the whole western 
country, my experience has enabled me to detect 
some of the errors formeriy practised by myself, 
and my neighbors in Carolina. My attention has 
been called to this subject by the perusal of an ar- 
ticle in one of your late numbers, signed “ An 
Observer,” giving an account of the crop of KE, 
Frost, Esq., in St. Andrew’s Parish. Mr. Frost, 
it appears, planted, according to the low-country 
system, four acres of cotton to the hand, and 
each hand made 4,000 pounds seed cotton. ‘This, 
the writer considers an extraordinary production 
—and for that region of country, soitis. Itmay 
safely be predicted that it will not soon be equal 





led by Mr. Frost, or any of his neighbors. With 


grant from vour own state, and the vicinity of 
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hands till lately accustomed to the same manner 
of working, I planted last year ten acres of cot- 
ton and tenof corn, tothe hand. I never hada 
cleaner crop, and though the season was exces- 
sively wet, my. negroes never performed their 
tasks with greater ease. ‘The cotton crop, seri- 
ously injured by the worm, yielded 800 Ibs. to 
the acre, and 8,000 lbs. to the hand. Mr. Frost’s 
land exceeded mine in productiveness, yet my 
crop doubled his. His is considered so extraor- 
dinary, that itis held up as an argument against 
emigration—mine, was an ordinary crop, nearly 
doubled by many of my neighbors. But the 
question to be solved, is, how is the difference in 
the results obtained? 

It is econ A true, that the soil and cli- 
mate of the west, is better adapted to the growth 
of cotton—that here, a plant of the same size, 
and on a soil of equal strength, will send forth 
and retain a greater number of pods, than upon 
the sea-board. It is equally true, that the grass 
will grow as rapidly and as plentifully in the one 
place, as in the other. The difference in the soil 
and climate has not, however, as much influence, 
as is generally imagined, by residents on the sea- 
board. Would they adopt the same manage- 
ment, pursue the same modes of culture, which, 
somewhat modified, they unquestionably can, 
there can be no doubt, that though they could not 
obtain the success of the western planter, yet 
they would make some approximation toward it. 

What then is this management and mode of 
culture? 

1. The overseers are practical men and well 
paid for their services. ‘Those most readily, as 
well as most generally employed, are such, as in 
addition to the general qualifications of integrity, 
industry and sobriety, have once tilled with their 
own hands their own soil, or have cropped it with 
others. They know what they have done them- 
selves, and consequently what to exact of others; 
what the implements of labor should be, and 
most generally how to make and to mend them. 
It is with them common law, and almost univer- 
sal custom, that they are to rise with the negroes, 
remain with them while they are in the field, and 

ersonally direct and inspect all that is done. 
They fear not labor, rain, or sunshine. To be 
seen attending to their business by negroes or em- 
ployers, on horse-back, with glove on hand and 
umbrella over head, they would feel as a personal 
degradation and justifiable cause for “ notice to 
quit.” Iu general they will have no driver under 
them, by his example to teach others how to be 
drones, to do nothing himself, and to expect or 
exact little of others, and to divide responsibilities 
with them. In quickness of step, facilities, and 
despatch of business, their example, and theirs 
only is to be imitated. When the hands are ne- 
cessarily divided, co that all cannot be under their 
direct inspection, they select one in each gang to 
be the foreman, and such a one, as will take a 
pride in being a leader, and will faithfully report 
all defaulters. 

2. Ne are well fed and clothed. They 
have their weekly allowance each, of three hun- 
dred pounds of bacon, or its equivalent, and as 
much hominy or corn flour, as they can consume, 
ground atthe mills, delivered to them. When 
potatoes and peas are in season, they are permit- 
ted to use all they may want. 





te 


3. ‘The horses, mules, &c., used on the planta- 
tions are of good quality, and well used. When 
purchased they must be recommended by their 
capacity for hard labor, and for the quickness of 
their step. If these are obtained, expense is a ge- 
condary consideration. The judicious planter 
does not act as though he thought that an ani- 
mal good for nothing else fit for the plough. He 
will not use his broken-down carriage horses, 
mules worn out by harsh treatment, nor “old 
field tackies,” which cost the catching of them, 
and waste the time of his negroes in following 
their snail-like steps. The description of horses 
and mules used under the charge of an overseer, 
such as has been described, ensures in a land of 
plenty, the greatest care and the best treatment. 

4, But itis by the use of the plough that so 
much is achieved. By it, the beds are prepared 
for planting, the trenches or drills made, and the 
seed covered. By it, the most part of the grass 
is destroyed and the plant furnished with the re- 
quisite earth for its support and sustenance. By 
it the use of the hoe in a great measure may be 
dispensed with, and when used it will require 
comparatively but a small portion of physical 
strength. 

It does appear to seem strange that the hoe- 
culture should ever have prevailed to the extent 
that it has on the sea-board, and more strange, 
that it should continue in this utilitarian and la- 
bor-saving age. Is it objected that the lands are 
low and intersected by drains and canals? There 
is indeed some force in this objection, but not 
enough to exclude the use of the plough. The 
lands in many places might be cleared and drained 
with a reference to its use. [t may be safely al- 
firmed, that there are few plantations, where the 
labor-saving machine could not be used, to the 
reduction at least of one-third of the manual 
labor. 

It may interest some of your readers who groan 
under the pressure of their crops of eight acres of 
corn and cotton to the hand, and whose fears are 
alarmed lest the grass should overrun them, to 
learn how, by the use of the plough, twenty acres 
to the hand can be planted and the same crop se- 
cured. 1! will, therefore, give you in detaii the ar- 
rangement of the crop on our plantation last year. 
There were, besides the regular crop, 75 acres of 
oats, potatoes, and slips, enough for the use ol 
the plantation, and about 15 acres of wheat. The 
plantation worked 30 hands—15 at the plough, the 
rest with the hoe. In March, 300 ‘acres were 
planted with corn, on land previously well plough- 
ed and checked. In the first week of April, 300 
acres of cotton were planted. ‘The land was pre- 
pared by throwing together, with a turning-plough 
in the alleys of old cotton-fields, four furrows. 
Thus bedded, the drills were opened with a small 
scutter, or bull-tongue plough, in which the see 
was sown; they were covered by a board fasten- 
ed on the plough-stock, in the place of the mould. 
The drilling, planting and covering, occupied fout 
days and a half. There was an excellent stand, 
and no replanting necessary. ‘The ploughs a0 
hoes then went into the corn-field. ‘These were 
well ploughed and hoed by the time the cotton 
was out of the ground and required work. The 
cotton was four times ploughed, and as often hoed, 
and when laid by in July, a hat would have he 
all the grass that could have been found. The 
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corn was twice more ploughed, and once hoed. 
The grass was constantly kept down by the 
ploughs. ‘The daily task of a hoer was 100 rows 
of cotton 100 yards long. The first and second 
hoeings, when the cotton had to be chopped out 
and reduced to a stand, proved good, though not 
severe tasks; the other hoeings were light, and the 
workers were often out of the field by 12 o’clock. 
The crop was well worked, and with ease, by 
low-country hands, who would think it the worst 
calamity that could befall them, to be compelled 
to return. to the place of their nativity. ‘The 
mules and horses were in as good, if not better 
condition, than when the ploughing commenced. 


[n this exhibition which | have given you, of 


the management and mode of culture adopted by 
western planters, and of the working of a single 
crop, it appears to me that a stronger argument 
can be found against emigration from your shores, 
than can be deduced from the plans of Mr. Frost, 
or the suggestions of ‘* An Observer.” C. 


Houston County, Ga., April, 1, 1837. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


EFFECT OF NATURAL CAUSES ON THE AGRI- 
CULTURE OF ENGLAND AND THE [NORTH- 
ERN] UNITED STATES. 


The question has been, not unfrequently, asked, 
how far are farmers in the United States justified 
in following the example and practices of British 
agriculturists? This question assumes an impor- 


— 


the geological structure of the British Islands; 
and the extensive and minute reports made on the 

soils in the agricultural surveys of the several 

counties, show that there is no essential difference 

between the composition of the greater part of the 

British soils and ours. Peat and bog soil, alone, 

is found more extensively diffused than with us; 

but this has but little influence on the general pro- 

gress or course of agriculture. 

Population, by justifying or rather compelling 

English farmers to adopt peculiar systems of farm- 

ing, may be said to create a wider difference be- 

tween the agriculture of the two countries than 

any arising from the soil. Owing to what may be 

termed ar immense surplus population, the price 
of labor is reduced to the lowest possible rate at 
which bare subsistence can be procured, and in 
consequence, many methods of farming are there 
adopted, which could not, at the prices of labor 
and products, be otherwise than ruinous here. 
For instance, weeding wheat and other kinds of 
grain is a very common practice there, and multi- 
tudes of women and children earn their bread for 
a considerable part of the season in this manner. 
It is clear that this operation cannot be introduced 
among our farmers, though its effects in keeping 
the soil clean, and in increasing the amount of the 
crop, must be evident. Another consequence too 
of the cheapness of labor, is, that many operations 
are performed by hand, and at a far greater ex- 
pense of time, than are accomplished by the aid 
of implements here, and in one-fourth of the time. 
This no one can doubt who is in the habit of em- 
ploying on the same farm English and American 
laborers; and of which an illustration is given by 


tance it would not otherwise possess, were it not| Mr. Bement, in his history of the culture of the 


afact, that we look with great interest to the re- 


sults of agriculture in that country ; that most of 


our standard agricultural works are from that side 


ruta baga, in the Cultivator for January, 1838. 
But it is to the climate that the principal points 
of difference in the agriculture of the two coun- 


of the Atlantic; that the wealth and resources of| tries must be traced ; and this is the thing that 
England are such as to render that island a great | should be kept most distinctly in view, when com- 


theatre of experiments ; and, that the arts and the 
sciences which can be brought to bear on the cul- 


parisons between English agriculture and our own 


tivation of the soil, are far more extensively diffus-| Quebec, has a milder climate than our middle 


ed and better understood there than here. Hav- 


states, and this fact should not be lost sight of in 


ingthe same Anglo-Saxon descent, the influence | adapting the agriculture of that country to this. 


of England is felt in every department of our so- 


In the United States,—we speak particularly now 


tial condition ; in our religion, literature and law ;| of the northern and middle states—as it is these 
and perhaps is as potent as any where, in the|that are more influenced by English agriculture 
usages and practices that belong to the cultivation | than the south,—the summers are much hotter 
of the earth. In our implements used on the|and the winters much colder than in England ; 


farm, we copy from English models; in improv- 


look to stock imported from England ; in our hor- | many plants will bear the winters of England in 
ticulture and floriculture we follow the example of} the open air, that perish when exposed without 
English planters and gardeners; and in our farm- | protection to the intense cold of our winter months. 
ing operations, in culture, and in selection of} A great number of thermometrical observations 


grains, the influence of that country is paramount. 


show that the average temperature of the three 


tis necessary then to inquire how far we may| months of January, february, and March, in 
safely follow such an example, and in what re- | England, is about 37°, 42°, and 47°, and that of 
‘pects we ought to deviate, or when it becomes ne-| the three months of June, July, and August, to 


cessary to do so. 


be about 63°, 66°, and 65°. The average difler- 


0 determine this question correctly, it is neces- | ence between the highest and the lowest temper- 
‘ary to take into consideration the position of the | ature per month will not exceed more than six or 
(Wo countries, so far as regards climate, soil, and | eighth degrees, those sudden and extreme changes 
Population, and their influence on plants, and the|to which our climate is subject being unknown 
Prices of labor. In general, it may be laid down} there. In the valley of the Genesee, near the 
% @ Correct position, that the difference between | Ontario, the average for the three winter months 

€soils of the two countries is not of a kind to gives about 24°, 26°, and 36°, and the three sum- 


render any difference of culture important. ‘The : 
ysis of soils effected by Sir Humphrey Davy; |'The mean average of several years is 49°, and 


mer months an average of 71°, 73°, and 72°. 
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are instituted. England, though in the latitude of 


hence some plants, that require a great degree of 
ing our breeds of horses, sheep, and cattle, we | heat, will succeed better here than there ; while - 
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the range of the thermometer about 100°. In 
this country we have changes of from 30° to 40° 
in twenty-four hours; there the greatest rarely 
exceeds six oreight. The thermometer range in 
the United States is more than 120°,—in England 
not more than 45°. ‘There the thermometer rare- 
ly descends but a few degrees below the freezing 
point; here it is below for weeks or months. In- 
deed it is probable that, in the colder parts of the 
United States, the thermometer falls below 0°, as 
often as in England it does below 32°. 

This statement will show that there must be a 
material difference between the agricultural opera- 
tions proper to two countries so situated, so far as 
those operations can be affected by climate. To 
give one instance ;—Indian corn it is ascertained 
cannot be grown in any country where the ther- 
mometer for more than one month is not above 
70°, and that in a temperature of 75° or 80° it ar- 
rives at its greatest perfection. This is the rea- 
son why, notwithstanding all the efforts made to 
introduce corn into Great Britain, it has proved a 
complete failure. It is not killed with the frost 
there as here, but the degree of heat will not 
bring it to maturity during the summer months. 
Cobhbett was confident he should succeed, and did 
grow some tolerable crops of early Canadian, but 
like some trees which flourish and mature their 
seeds here, but will not ripen in England, the corn 
would not in all cases mature so as to vegetate, 
and, spite of his boastings, he was compelled to 
abandon the culture. On the contrary, wheat is a 
crop that requires a lower temperature than maize, 
and is not adapted to a hot dry climate. Great 
Britain is therefore one of the best wheat countries 
on the globe, and perhaps produces, in proportion 
to the land in tillage, a greater amount than any 
other. ‘The low temperature and moist climate of 
England is found to agree with this plant perfect- 
ly. Scotland is too cold ; but no part of the Island 
is too hot, as is the case with no inconsiderable 
nortion of our southern states. 

In another important respect the climate of the 
two countries exercises a decided influence, and 
that is the planting and growth of timber or orna- 
mental trees. Mr. Prince of the Linnean Garden 
at Flushing, remarks on the acclimation of trees, 
‘¢that the deciduous trees of Portugal, Italy, and 
Spain; and of South Carolina, Georgia, and Lou- 
isiana, will endure the winters of New York, 
when the evergreens {rom the same places perish 
if unprotected. ‘Though in England where the 
winters are moderate these survive and flourish, 
while from the want of heat in their summers, 
many of the decicuous trees do not ripen their 
wood sufficiently to support their climate in win- 
ter; whereas beneath the powerful sun of our 
country, the wood becomes so well matured, that 
it, in many instances, resists the rigor of our win- 
ters uninjured. A consideration of these circum- 
stances, and effects of climate, may greatly aid 
those concerned in the acclimation of trees.” In 
the work on Planting published in London, speak- 
ing of American forest trees, the following re- 
marks are made. ‘‘But the oaks of North Ameri- 
ca, claim the deepest attention of the ornamental 
planter. Ranging through many degrees of lati- 
tude, and growing at different elevations, conse- 
quently under much variety of climate, some of 
them are hardy with us, some tender, but all ab- 
horrent of wet or clayey soils. Deprived of the 
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cloudless sun, and high temperature of an Amerj- 
can summer and autumn, they cannot ripen their 
shoots sufficiently to be frost proof except in warm 
places and soils of a light nature.” 

As an instance of the eflect of climate on trees 
we may mention the Platanus occidentalis, the 
common sycamore, or buttonwood, of our forest - 
a tree which every one knows fringes the margin 
of most of our streams, and rears its majestic 
trunks in the rich alluvion of all parts of our coun- 
try, one of the hardiest and most rapid growing 
forest trees of the northern states; yet of this 
tree, the work on planting to which we have re- 
ferred says, “that it has proved incompetent to 
withstand the spring frosts, sunless summers, and 
clouded aatumns of England. About twenty 
years ago a great proportion of the individuals jn 
England, without respect to age or bulk, were kill- 
ed outright by a spring frost. Since then we have 
seen them repeatedly injured, and, when half re. 
covered by the operation of a summer of more 
than average warmth, again replunged into the 
same state of debility.” 

To this difference in climate must be attributed 
the difficulty we have found in the United States 
of growing hedges from such shrubs or trees as 
are used in England for this purpose. From wit- 
nessing their excellent effect, and beautiful ap- 
pearance there, it was perfectly natural that we 
should adopt the same plants for the same purpose 
here, but after the repeated and persevering efforts 
of fifty years, it may be questioned whether there 
are five miles of tolerable hedge from imported va- 
rieties of thorn. or holly. plants, in the United 
States. The difference between the moist, tem- 
nerate, and equable climate of England, and the 
hot, dry, variable climate of this country, seems to 
have been overlooked ; when a recollection of this 
fact would have convinced any one acquainted 
with the physiology of plants, that our seasons 
must be fatal to English hedges. Whether there 
are any of our native plants that will supply this 
desideratum, remains to be seen. 

Not immediately connected with agriculture, 
but still closely associated with its prosperity, is 
the eflect of climate on roads. In England all the 
principal roads are Macadamized or covered with 
a thin layer of finely broken stone, hat uniting by 
its own angles forms a pavement of rock imper- 
vious to water and smooth as a floor. Vast sums 
of money and labor have been spent in this coun- 
try in attempting to give some of our principal 
roads such a surface, but mostly without success. 
The frosts of our winters penetrate below any coat 
of metal that can be applied, and the lifting and 
heaving thus produced will break up and destroy 
the pavement annually. There can be no doubt 
that more labor and stone broken, has been ap- 
plied on the Seneca turnpike between Utica and 
Canandaigua, than on anv similar road in Eng- 
land ; yet while one is as smooth as if compose 
of solid rock, the other for some months in the 
year is almost impassable. This is owing to the 
ereater intensity of our frost ; and in constructing 
our roads, by overlooking this difference of cli 
mate, or not properly guarding against it by dee? 
and effective draining, we have followed a syste 
not adapted to our country. Against this addition® 
difficulty our lines of rail road must contend, a? 
any system of construction that shall place them 
yond the action of frost, will be a national beneftt. 
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The worst eflect which our variable climate and 
intense cold has on our agriculture, when com- 
pared with that of England, is its influence on our 
wheat crop. Sucha thing as winter killed wheat 
is scarcely known in that country ; while in many 
parts of this, especially where clay predominates, 
wheat in all seasons is more or less liable to inju- 
ry, and in some years has more than two-thirds 
perished. The heaving out of the roots of wheat 
and clover plants by the expansion of frost, and 
which is here the most fatal in the spring of the 
year when it thaws the surface by day and {reezes 
it by night, is something which agriculturists in 
that country are rarely called to guard against, 
and which of course never enters into their calcu- 
lations in the preparation of their soil. Here it is 
advisable in all cases to guard against the evil, by 
such a system of ploughing and manuring as shall 
most effectually obviate the danger arising from 
this source. 

In reading or adopting the modes of English 
farmers in the preparation and application of ma- 
nure, the influence of climate should not be for- 
gotten. If any thing has been established by ag- 
ricultural chemistry, it is that all manure loses in 
value exactly in proportion as the fermentation 
and decomposition goes on in the open air, by 
which most of the volatile and finer parts of the 
manure is lost to plants. In a high temperature, 
such as our summers possess, yard or stable ma- 
nure will ferment rapidly, and if Jeft as it gene- 
rally is, exposed to the rain and sun, its value and 
efficiency is much lessened. If piled in large 
masses, as is practised by some farmers, and then 
allowed to stand through the summer, a custom 
followed to some extent in England, it must be 
remembered that fermentation and decomposition 
go on here with a rapidity unknown there, a 
lact depending on the greater heat of our sum- 
mers, and hence the more necessity of guarding 
against the loss of the fertilizing gases thus libe- 
rated. The proper place for the decomposition of 
manure is beneath the surface of the earth ; but 
where it is desirable, as it sometimes may be, to 
keep it over the summer for fall application, the 
manure should be piled in layers alternating with 
earth, (and if this is partially combined with lime 
0 much the better, ) which will absorb the volatile 
salts and parts thrown off by the decomposition 
and fermentation which in our climate must take 
place, and the quantity and quality of the manure 
will be greatly increased, over what it would be if 
lelt to ferment in the yard, or heaped, but unco- 
vered with earth. 

It appears then, that in things relating to the 
‘oil alone, its preparation or amelioration, the ap- 
plication of animal or mineral manures, or the 
artificial arrangement of crops, American farm- 
‘ts may with safety copy the example of British 
armers, and derive important advantages from 
the perusal of English works on agriculture. So 
they in general may, in all things relating to the 
Preservation of crops from insects or diseases, 
such as the grub, cut-worm, blight, mildew, 
Wheat-worm, &c., as these are common to both 
Countries, and the balance of’ experience is alto- 
gether in favor of Europe. In every thing relat- 
air to wheat they are entitled to a hearing above 


other men; asin no country is the culture of 


that valuable grain carried on so successfully; and 


is is owing in a great measure to the skill and 
Vol. V1.—35 
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science that has been brought to bear on the pro- 
duction of that crop. In raising cattle, and the 
common and improved breeds of middling fine 
wooled sheep, English farmers are exceeded by 
none, and on all these topics they may be consid- 
ered as qualified to instruct us. Fine-wooled 
sheep, however, notwithstanding the pains taken 
with them have never succeeded in England. 
The imported Merinoes from Spain and Saxony 
have deteriorated and wasted away; and their 
place with the English farmer is supplied by the 
hardier and heavier Leicester and South Down. 
The immense quantities of fine wools used in the 
English factories, are imported from Germany, 
France, and Spain; and hence in the manage- 
ment and growth of the fine-wooled breeds of 
sheep, we have little to learn from them. There 
is no doubt that the production of fine wool is at 
the present moment far better understood in the 
northern states than in England, and there are 
more Saxon and Merino sheep in Vermont and 
New Hampshire, than in the three kingdoms, 

But it is mainly on those points of agriculture 
where cheapness of labor, and the influence of 
climate can be brought to bear, that we find Bri- 
tish agriculture to cease from being suitable mo- 
dels for us, and are thrown on our own resources 
of observation and comparison. Because corn 
cannot be grown in England is no reason why 
the farmers of the United States should not plant; 
and on the other hand, because the whin and the 
holly make a durable and beautiful fence in Eng- 
land, it furnishes no conclusive proof that such re- 
sults would ensué in ourcountry. English farm- 
ers use little or no precaution against the win- 
ter killing of wheat, or the destruction of’ roads 
by frost; but here such precautions are essential- 
ly necessary, and based on reasons, respecting 
which the English farmer knows nothing from 
experience, and therefore must be illy qualified to 
instruct. 

A comparison of English experience in farming, 
with our, in some respects, ruder methods of pro- 
ceeding must be always advantageous, as sug- 
gesting hints for improvement, and enabling us 
to correct errors into which, for want of such ex- 
perience, we are prone to fall. But to infer that 
any course would, as a whole, be successful here, 
simply because it has proved so there, would im- 
ply an ignorance of the causes that are operating 
to produce great differences in the methods of 
culture there and here, which should not exist; 
causes which may be traced to the powerful, but 
too frequently overlooked operations of tempera- 
ture and climate, and which ave therefore ever 
acting and permanent. 


From the Joarnal of Commerce. 


CLIMATE AND PRODUCTS OF EAST FLORIDA. 


St. Augustine, April 17th, 1838. 


Mr. Wo. VIBER, 


Sir—Gen. Peter Sken Smith has handed me 
yours of the 3d of March, making inquiries re- 
specting the climate and productions of East Flo- 
rida. He states that his various engagements 
will make it inconvenient for him to answer you. 
I have consented to do it, and the more readily as 





I can trust to the publicity which you propose to 
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give the facts communicated, meeting the eyes of 
those who have made similar inquiries of me. I 
would thank you to procure the publication of the 
answer in the Northampton ( Mass.) paper. 

1 will adopt the course suggested’ by you; tak- 
ing the liberty to vary some of your questions, 
and to add some put by others: For the satisfac- 
tion of those interested in silk growing, I send 
you the enclosed imipressions of leaves: one of 
the Chinese mulberry, one of’ the native mulber- 
ry, and one of the Italian; al! taken on the 4th of 
April inst. and which, if you please, you can give 
with this article, by a wood cut, at a trifling ex- 
pense. 

Is St. Augustine a healthy summer, as well as 
winter, residence for northern people? It is pro- 
nounced not only perfectly healthy, but agreea- 
ble, by many northern people, who have spent 
the summer here, and by many northern families 
who have settled here permanently. 

W hat is the general effect of the climate of St. 
Augustine on northern invalids? Persons labor- 
ing under pulmonary, asthmatic, bronchitis, or 
dyspeptic complaints, may find a cure here if 
they come in the early stages of those diseases. 
In many cases it would be necessary to remain 
through the summer, and in some a permanent 
residence would be indispensable to a_periect 
cure. 

Is Florida as a country healthy? Many places 
in the interior are unhealthy in summer, 

What extent of country can be found on the 
coast where northern families could reside during 
the summer free from fear of southern diseases? 
The country between the ocean and the St. John’s 
river, embracing a district of one hundred miles 
long and twenty wide, is generally healthy, and 
so are many points on the Gulf coast. 

What is the quality of the soil? The pine bar- 
ren is somewhat similar to the land between Al- 
bany and Schenectady. The hammock is low 
land covered with live oak and other timber. 
When drained and cleared it makes the finest su- 
garland. The shell lands, lying on and near the 
margin of salt water rivers, are those soils where 
— shells have been deposited, which gradu- 
ally mix with and enrich the soil. These lands 
process corn and cotton. Some of them have 

een cultivated since the settlement of the coun- 
try in 1565 without manure—and the best por- 
tions of them will produce from thirty to forty bu- 
shels of corn to the acre. ‘Two crops of Cuba 
corn can be raised ina year, Since the war com- 
menced the average price of corn has been $1 50 
per bushel. 

What is the relative profit of cotton compared 
with corn crop? About threefold from Sea Isiand, 
which grows well in every part of Florida. 

Is there any particular skill required to raise 
cotton and prepare it for market? None that can- 
not be readily acquired by any intelligent man. 

Is cotton growing carried on wholly by ne- 
groes? It is often raised by white labor, and 
plantations vary in size, as atthe north, froma 
few acres up toa thousand. 

What is the relative value of sugar crops com- 
pared with corn, and can it be raised to profit in 
small quantities? Good hammock Jand well re- 
claimed ought to yield a clear profit to each hand, 
at present prices of sugar, $400, and there is no 
reason why it should not be cultivated by white 
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labor in small lots. Indeed it has been common 
for the small planters of this country (0 raise their 
own syrup and sugar. Live oak answers well ag 
a substitute for iron rollers to grind cane. The 
cost of a wooden sugar mill is about the same ag 
that of a cider mill. Sugar produced by white 
labor will, I presume, command a ready market 
and higher prices from those abolitionists who 
will consume nothing raised by slave labor. 

Are rice, tobacco, and indigo, raised in Florida? 
Rice can be profitably raised only where the rise 
of the tide flows back the fresh water rivers so ag 
to submerge the land. East Florida cannot 
therefore be called a rice country. Havana to- 
baceo has been, and can be raised here, to great 
profit, and isa sure crop. Indigo was once ex- 
tensively cultivated, but at the present prices 
vould not pay for expenses. 

Is the country well adapted to oranges? Few 
places in the world where the orange tree has 
grown to so great perfection, and none where the 
fruit is better. ‘The frost of 1835 destroyed the 
trees, many of which had stood uearly if not quite 
one hundred years. Extensive groves have been 
set out, and they begin again to bear. A few were 
produced last year, and there are some now in blos- 
som. The trouble of raising orange trees here is 
about the same as raising apple trees at the north. 
The average produce of a tree ten years old 
would be five hundred, of one twenty years old, 
a thousand oranges. Many trees produce annu- 
ally twenty-five dollars. Light sandy soil is re- 
quired for oranges; and as the tree advances, 
shell or manure can be added to hasten the 
growth of the tree if desired, 

Are the wild oranges (said to abound in the 
wood) the same as the cultivated, and are there in 
fact large groves of them? ‘They are as large as 
the cultivated oranges, many of them palatable, 
though generally acid or bitter. They are found 
in such quantities that ship loads might be ga- 
thered from a few acres of land. ; 

Is the mulberry a native of the country? Has 
the Chinese mulberry been tried there, and if 80, 
how does it succeed? The native mulberry 
abounds in the woods, but the Chinese can be 
produced so easily and abundantly, that it must 
be preferred to any other kind tried in this coun- 
try for silk worms; and besides it puts forth leaves 
more than a month earlier than any other mul- 
berry here. 

Will Florida become a silk growing country? I 
believe it will. A few worms have been raised 
yearly for the last few years. Several thousands 
are now on hand. ‘They appear to do well, and 
I believe would thrive in the open air, if protected 
from the winds. Those who attend them say 
that they pass through the various stages of theif 
crowth in fine health, and are great eaters. 
Some hatched on the 27th of February, complet- 
ed their cocoons on the 9th inst. My ignorance 
of silk-raising admonishes me to give you facts 
rather than my opinions. So far as mulberry 
leaves are connected with silk business, there's 
perhaps no place where they can be raised 1n 8 
great quantities so cheaply as here. The Chi- 
nese mulberry will grow from a slip over ten feet 
inone year. Mr. Ephraim Hart, of Utica, ~ 
testify to this fact, who made the experiment las 
year. They grow well on the pine barrens. 
have made the experiment with white labor, a0 
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find that slips can be put out after the ground is 
prepared, for thirty-eeven and a half cents per 
thousand, including cutting of the slips. Suitable 
lands can be purchased for $3 per acre. If twen- 
ty thousand dollars (the sum said to be laid out 
by the Genesee company for mulberry alone) 
were expended in this country in purchasing land 
and putting out the Chinese mulberry, it would 
be sufficient to purchase four thousand acres, and 

lant aslip on every square yard. ‘The Chinese 
mulberry will grow as much here in one year as it 
will in western New York in three; and the dif- 
ference in the production of leaves is still greater, 
as here successive crops of leaves may be picked 
from the same tree. Minorcan children would 
offer in hundreds, if required, to collect leaves, or 
perform such service as would be necessary ina 
silk establishment. 

What is the price asked for lands suitable for 
corn, cotton and oranges, in the vicinity of Au- 
gustine? Good farms can be bought for from 
four to tendollars per acre. ‘The abandonment of 
all the plantations from fear of the Indians has 
been the cause of the present low prices. Plan- 
tations on the North river, (which is navigable 
from eight to twelve miles from this city) can be 
bought for from four to seven dollars per acre, the 
soil well calculated for cotton or corn, and as good 
as can be desired for oranges. ‘These plantations 
contained fine orange groves before the frost of 
1835. 

What other fruits can be raised to profit about 
St. Augustine? Figs, peaches, pomegranates, 
plums and citrons thrive well here, and can be 
raised to any extent. 

Are potatoes easily raised there? The sweet | 
potato is much cultivated and is a sure and very | 
profitable crop. [ts quality is superior to that of| 
the potato raised farther north. ‘The Irish or | 











From the peculiar advantages presented by the 
soil and climate of Florida to emigrants, the 
country must settle with a rapidity equal to Michi- 
gan or Wisconsin, and in a few years Kast Flo- 
rida will become a state, and will furnish, at no 
distant day, a supply of sugar and fruits to the 
United States. ‘The whole country is interspersed 
with navigable lakes and rivers, and there is no 
region of the United States, where good roads can 
be made at so small an expense, except it be the 
prairie country of I[llinois. 

In answer to several questions relative to fami- 
lies of small property being able to obtain as com- 
fortable a living here as in the north, they can by 
referring to the facts before stated, decide for them- 
selves. Much will depend on industry and econo- 
my in this asin every other country. I will, how- 
ever, remark, that [ have nowhere seen poor peo- 
ple live so comfortably with so little labor as some 
of them do here. ‘This is owing, in a great mea- 
sure, to the absence of winter, the abundance of 
fish and oysters, and the ease and cheapness with 
which vegetables are raised. Northern men in- 
tending to settle in this country, should know that 
since the war commenced no lumber has been cut 
in Kast Florida, or bricks made. All building 
materials for the present must be obtained from 
the north. Should you desire further information 
in relation to Ilorida, address me at Buffalo, du- 
ring the summer, and I will answer you with 
pleasure. Yours, &c. 

Samui. WILKESON. 


[The foregoing article was accompanied by the re- 
presentations (referred to above) of mulberry leaves 
of the natural size. Measuring these by their longest 
straight lines, the sizesare as follow: 

Chinese mulberry (Morus multicaulis) length 84 in. 


| Nativ FF. » Try i a 4 < j 
common potato grows well here. ‘Two crops can Native or Red mulberry ( Morus rubra) 33 in, 


be raised ina year. The plantings of February 


will come in for use the last of this month. Small | 


parcels are already offered in market. 

Whatis the state of society in St. Augustine? 
A. The majority of the inhabitants are descend- 
ants of emigrants from Minorca, Smyrna, Port 
Mahon, and other places on the Mediterranean, 
Who settled in this country during the British oc- 
cupancy. ‘They are a peaceable, inoffensive peo- 
ple. The women are remarkable for neatness 
and industry. ‘They are Catholic in their religion 
—observing the Sabbath in the manner of the 
Spaniards, but otherwise orderly and obliging. 
Of the Americans, there are many intelligent and 
enterprising men with cultivated families. ‘They 
are of the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Baptist, 
and Methodist faiths. The two former sects have 
each a settled minister and a good house of wor- 
ship. The Baptists and Methodists have nei- 
ther. The Catholics have a church and schools. 
ee has recently been established in the 
ity. 

8 Kast Florida capable of supporting a large 
Population, and what are the prospects of a speedy 
settlement? A. The proportion of good land 
Suited to the growth of cotton is greater in East 
Florida, than in South Carolina, and as great as 
in Georgia. There are very large tracts of sugar 
lands, equal to those: of Cuba. Lands too light 
or either cotton or sugar, are well suited to the 
v—— and other fruits, the raising of which will 
eve profitable employ to a large population. 


Italian (White) mulberry, 1$ in. 
If the design of this exhibition was to show the ge- 


| neral comparative sizes of the leaves of the several 


Kinds, it is delusive; and so are most other statements 
of comparative sizes. The sizes of leaves are very dif- 
ferent at different times, and situations, net only of the 
same kind of mulberry, but even upon the same plant. 
Young trees, and in the most succulent state, and du- 
ring the most forced and rapid growth, have much 
| longer leaves than afterwards. The leaves of the Chi- 
/nese mulberry are certainly largerthan those of other 


| kinds; but few of us, however, have ever seen any of 
| that kind, except in very young plants, rapidly forced 
| by rich soil and careful culture—and theretore, the 
leaves are much longer than will be found in after 


times, and with proper and economical culture. We 








have seen leaves of young and succulent trees of the 
native mulberry, grown in the woods, as large asa 
breakfast-plate—and measured ore which was more 
than twelve inches on its longest line. Yet the same 
individual would afterwards probably bear leaves not 
halt so long.—Epb. Far. Rec. 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. 








A machine has been invented by Milton Day- 
ton, of East Hampton, Long Island, by which he 
thrashes his own grain, atthe rate of’ filieen bush- 
els per hour—grinds it at the rate of two bushels 
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aor hour—saws his own timber at the rate of one 
dot per minute, and dresses his flax in proportion. 
The machine is ‘carried by two-horse power. 
The expense does not exceed three hundred dol- 
lars, and a mere trifle will keep it in repair. It 
will be of great advantage to farmers, and espe- 
cially in neighborhoods denied the advantages of 
water-power.—Farmers’ Cabinet. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 
ON GRASSES. 


Athens, Ga., March 6, 1837. 


Dr. James Davis: 


Dear Sir--I have to day read, with great plea- 
sure, your article, inthe Southern Agriculturist, 
“On Grasses for South Carolina;”* because, in it, 
you speak, I think, in proper terms of the Gama- 

ss. I began my experiments with it, about 
the same time with yourself, and very soon be- 
came convinced of its exceeding great value. 
My attention was directed to it from the convic- 
tion, that we must look among our native grasses, 
if we wished to procure plentiful supplies of fo- 
rage for our cattle. 

ou remark, that the only objection you know 
of to this grass, or rather the only difficulty at- 
tending its culture, is the difficulty and tardiness 
of propagating it. Allow me to suggest, most 
respectfully, that your ‘‘objection” is very easily 
‘ obviated. All you say of the difficulty of collect- 
ing the seed, I have found to be exactly true, I 
attempt not, therefore, to collect seed ; but let it 
drop; and dig over the surface of the soil in the 
fall to cover the seed where it may happen to lie. 
In the spring following I find it comes up thick ; 
and taking advantage of a moist day, I take up 
the young plants, and set them out where | want 
them to remain. ‘They are so tenacious of life as 
to occasion no loss in transplanting. 

I have tried another mode of propagation with 
equal success. I take up the old bunches early in 
the spring, and divide them; and set them out 
again (just as shallots are divided and set out); 
and I have found that they grow without any dif- 
ficulty. 1 have taken up a single bunch, one 
year old, that when divided gave me seventy 
plants. 

In either of these modes, if diligently pursued, 
there is really no difficulty of propagation to com- 
plain of; when we consider the very great value 
of the thing when it is done: and its very great 
durability ; as you may easily prove by figures. 

An acre set 2 by 2 feet, will contain about 
11,000 plants. Suppose a bunch one year old, 
when taken up and divided, gives only 30, in- 
stead of seventy offsets. ‘To plant an acre the 
second year, you have to begin with 366 plants. 
Taking both modes together; that is, dividing 
the roots, and taking up what comes up from the 
seed, and half that number of plants would be 
enough to begin with. But suppose it required 
double the number; I think tardiness of propa- 
gation should not be an “objection,”’ especially as 


an acre once planted will last a man his lifetime, 
most probably. 





* See Farmers’ Register, vol. iv. p. 581. 


a 


———— 


As to duration, the only information I have jg 
derived from a gentleman of Alabama, who states 
that nineteen years ago he enclosed a lot of it, ag 
he found it growing on his land; and that now it 
is better, and yields a greater crop than when he 
enclosed it. 

1 have ascertained satisfactorily, that thirty 
thousand pounds of green grass to the acre, is a 
moderate crop. Carefully dried, the loss is as 17 
to 5: that is, 17 pounds of green grass will give 
5 pounds of well-cured hay. 

No man who has the slightest regard for the 
independence of his own state, or for his own 
comfort, should lose a moment’s time in getting q 
few acres well set with grass. For hay, or green 
food, or soiling, both in case of cultivation and in 
value, it is as far above the clover and timothy of 
the north, as our cotton is above their onion crops; 
and the only thing that can prevent its universal 
cultivation here, will be our over propitious ¢li- 
mate: adding another to the many facts already 
existing, going to establish the truth, that where 
nature is over bountiful man is always a spoiled 
child. 

If the hints Ihave given shall be of any ser- 
vice to you, I shall be particularly gratified. 

Very respectfully, 
James Camak. 


Columbia, S. C. March 11, 1837, 


Dear Sir—The testimony you add in your es- 
teemed favor of the 6th inst., in favor of the cul- 
ture of the Gama-grass; and the suggestions you 
offer for surmounting the difficulty of its propaga- 
tion, are particularly gratifying. Fully persuaded 
as I am of the vast importance to this state, and, 
I have no doubt, to Georgia likewise, of cultivat- 
ing the grasses in conjunction with the cultiva- 
tion of our favored staples, I cannot but hail, asa 
happy presage, every effort that is attempted in 
furtherance of that object. And as the gama- 
grass must assuredly hold out a fair promise of a 
rich reward, | think every intelligent patriot dis- 
charges one substantial duty, when he encourages 
the extended cultivation of it. 

Your suggestions for facilitating the propaga- 
tion of this valuable grass are striking ; but still | 
am afraid they do not remove the difficulty, so far 
as we would wish. 

You speak of letting the seed drop and lie, and 
digging the surface of the soil in the fall, to cover 
them. When they come up in the following 
spring, you transplant them where you intend them 
to grow. Now, according to my observation, this 
plan, in the usual close way of planting, is only 
practicable during the first and second years of its 
growth; before the grass has spread much, and 
before it has taken on its wonted luxuriance. 
my lot, which is high sandy land, and not very 
rich, after the second year, if I do not cut it, but 
leave it to go to seed, the sward becomes so rank, 
and covers those spaces between the drills 5 
densely, that it would be absolutely impracticable 
to dig the ground under it in the fall. Indeed, 
is with no inconsiderable trouble that we cam 
wade through it to gather the seeds from their 
spikes. And moreover, if 1 ever hada crop ° 





pone plants in the spring, under the deep ow 
eavy bed of dead grass that covers the ground, 
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it would cost’a good deal of labor and pains to re- 
move it, and get at them. As I before said, 
therefore, itseems to me this plan will only suc- 
ceed during the first and second years of its 
growth; and whilst it is yet not very prolific of 
seed. Or perhaps the difficulty may be obviated 
by planting in rows very wide apart, in a lot pur- 
posely set apart for the purpose of raising young 
lants. 

Your other plan of taking up plants of two or 
three years’ growth, dividing and transplanting 
them 1s, doubtless, perfectly practicable. I have, 
myself, divided a tussock into seventy good plants. 
But as you say, if they will only furnish thirty, 
then, twenty-nine-thirtieths of seed will be dis- 
pensed with: or one bushel of seed may be made 
to plantas much in this way, as thirty bushels 
when planted {rom seed in the ordinary way. 

This plan, although not difficult, must, never- 
theless, be rather tardy; but, as you justly re- 
mark, when we consider the great value and du- 
rability of a lot, when once set with it, the objec- 
tion dwindles into insignificance. 

The whole tenor of your letter is so apposite to 
the subject, and so well calculated to encourage 
the culture of this grass, that I must beg your 
permission to send it to the Southern Agriculturist 
for insertion. And as articles of this description 
lose nine-tenths of their value and authority by 
appearing anonymously, I hope you will permit it 
to be published with your name. 

I am, dear sir, respectfully, your most ob’t. 

JAmMes Davis. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
CAPONS. 


In the last number of your highly useful peri- 
odical, I observe an article very properly recom- 
mending the production of capons, by our farmers 
and others, for the city markets. Your corre- 
spondent has the merit, so far as my knowledge 
extends, of first publicly noticing this important 
matter of agricultural economy. I say “publicly” 
noticing this matter, inasmuch as several gentle- 
men of my acquaintance have in various ways 
endeavored to accomplish this desirable object; 
but, I regret to say, without the least approach to- 
wards success.* Fowls have been by them ope- 
rated upon in the West India mode, by puncture, 
and in the Chinese and European manner, by in- 
cision, but so far the result has been death to the 
animal, or its nature unchanged. They have en- 

eavored to get information from books, and have 
even had the assistance of those who say they 
performed the operation frequently in Europe, but 
hotwithstanding all of their attempts at mutation, 
the object has not, in a single instance which I 
have heard of, been effected. 1 am aware that in 
the West Indies, China, Western Europe, and 
other countries, women and children are success- 
fully employed in this kind of surgery, but it 
somehow happens that I have never seen a capon 
‘aon country ; although I must confess that I 

ave frequently heard of them, and with your 
Correspondent ‘“Civis” understood that the art was 


‘heen 





“easily acquired.” Mrs. Glasse, in her directions 

for cooking a turbot, says, you must “take him;” 

and I should, by parity of reasoning, suppose that 

toeat acapon you must first make him. Now 

will our friend “Civis” put us on the right tack be- 

tween this and next August, by which we may, 
in the course of another year, both take and eat of 
this delicious bird. If he teels the same interest 
which myself and many others do, he will doubt- 
less comply with the request. lL also agree with 
“Civis” that it may be made a profitable business 
in this country, and may herealter endeavor to 
point out the mode whereby persons with a very 
small capital, near our great cities, may make a 
livelihood, if not a fortune, in an easy manner. It 
should be remarked, that the operation is not con- 
fined to the dunghill fowl, but that it is success- 
fully extended to the turkey, goose and duck, both 
male and female. Should your correspondent find 
leisure to give us his experience and the modus 
operandi in your next or the succeeding number, 
I shall then endeavor to offer some suggestions 
which may be profitable to our farmers and 
others. 

Rusticvs. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
PEACH-TREES. 


Sir-—By an error of the press, the latter part of 
the communication at page 308, “on planting 
peach-trees,”’ is rendered unintelligible; the manu- 
script reads thus:—The subsoil of Jersey is 
ferruginous and acidulous; lime and the calca- 
reous earths, are correctors of these evils.”’ 

The worm in the root of the peach-tree and the 
excrescence on the branches of the Morello 
cherry, are not the cause, but the effect of disease, 
which arises either from a poisonous subsoil, or an 
exhausted surface ; the cure might be effected by 
carefully removing the soil about the roots to a 
considerable depth and distance, and replacing it 
with fresh rich mould, with which lime or calca- 
reous earth has been well mixed. ‘The old folks 
understood well the advantage of this treatment, 
for at the 7th verse of the 13th chapter of Luke, 
we find the dresser of a vineyard petitioning the 
owner to let the fruitless fig tree stand another 
year, “till I shall dig about it and dung it ;” and I 
knew an excellent farmer, who, at the time of 
killing his hogs, reserved the blood, with which 
to dress his fruit trees; and this he did, by open- 
ing the ground about the roots, and pouring it 
upon them, closing the earth over it. And when, 
through age or infirmity, he found it necessary to 
remove a tree, he was careful to take away the 
earth in which it had grown, to a considerable 
depth, and replace it with the best mould he could 
procure, always mixing lime with it, and into this 
the young tree was planted. I have even known 
him to lay a pavement in the bottom of the hole 
before filling, if he found that the roots of the old 
tree had penetrated to a wet and sterile subsoil, to 
prevent the young tree from throwing its roots so 
deep. And for this man also, as well as for Mr. 
J. Reeves, (see p. 297) peaches would always 
grow. His trees were so strong and healthy, and 
full of foliage, that they could bear a little frost, 





* See Cabinet, Vol. II. page 145. 


and throw off an attack of blight, which would 
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be sufficient to prostrate the hopes of his neigh- 
bors forthe whole year. The disease called the 
“vellows,” [ am confident, arises from the cause 
above mentioned. 

An O_p Farmer. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
POULTRY. 


“She that won’t stoop to pick a pin, 
Sha’n’t stoop to pick a bigger thing.” 


For many years past, there has been a great 
demand for poultry and eggs, at high prices, and 
it seems likely to continue; for the causes which 
produced it are still in operation and are likely to 
continue and increase. The increase of steam- 
boat and railroad travelling in our country has pro- 
duced an increased demand for all the luxuries of 
the table, beyond the current means of supply at 
moderate prices; it therefore becomes the interest 
of farmers to devote a little more attention to pro- 
ducing those articles which always sell readily 
and at a good price; particularly as the labor con- 
nected with the rearing of poultry, if labor it can 
be called, is light, and can be performed by the 
younger members of a family, without infringing 
on the time devoted to the more important labor 
of the farm. It is an agreeable relaxation, if en- 
gaged in in a right spirit, and has connected with 
it many pleasant associations. 

It should be the care of those who engage in 
the business of rearing poultry on a large scale, to 
study sound economy in feeding them, otherwise 
they may be disappointed in the expected profit. 
With some there is great carelessness and waste 
apparent, particularly in feeding with food of a 
more expensive character than is necessary. 
Having seen large quantities of poultry raised and 
fattened for market principally on boiled potatoes, 
I take the liberty of directing the girls, who are 
ers readers, to it; hoping that daily, when they 

oil potatoes for family use, they will put enough 
in the pot, over and above what may be necessary 
for the family, to feed the chickens till the next 
day, and so continue it from day to day, occasion- 
ally alternating it with other kinds of food for a 
relish, and depend upon it you will find, 


“That a penny saved, is two pence earned.” 


Q. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 


TURNIP DRILLS. 


The expense or difficulty of procuring good 
drilling machines, induces many to sow their tur- 
nips broadcast, and thus in some degree to dimi- 
nish the crop, by the want of evenness or regu- 
larity which attends broadcast sowing. Others, 
with considerable labor, drill all their turnips by 


hand, without the assistance of a machine. In 
this case, the most tedious part of the operation is 
dropping the seeds evenly. Where hand drilling 
becomes necessary, this part of the work may be 
greatly facilitated by a method described in a for- 
mer volume of the Genesee Farmer. A hole is 
made in the bottom of a tin cup, of just such size 





as to allow the seeds to pass freely through when 
it is shaken ; this cup is fastened to the lower end 
of a wooden rod about two and a half feet lone 
which serves as a handle, and the operator passes 
along the drill with an even pace, shaking the 
cup constantly and thus dropping the seeds even. 
ly and expeditiously. ‘The disadvantages are, 
that it is requisite to draw a furrow previously, and 
afierwards to cover with a hoe. If the land is 
well prepared, several furrows may be drawn at 
once by means of a horse attached to an instru- 
ment for the purpose, somewhat resembling a 
large heavy rake head, with short blunt teeth. 
The teeth of a cultivator, inserted into such an in- 
strument, are still better. In this way a man may 
plant from one quarter to one half’ an acre a day, 
the quaniity varying with the distance of the drills 
from each. But with a good drilling machine, he 
may sow and cover the seeds equally well with 
one-tenth of the time and labor. 

Many entirely neglect the culture of turnips 
from the difficulty of procuring suitable drills; and 
on the other hand, this difficulty is owing in a 
great measure to the very limited extent to which 
they have been cultivated. Attention has not 
been sufficiently directed to their construction. 
Nearly all the patent machines which have hither- 
to been offered for sale, without possessing any 
very decided and exclusive advantage, or any 
thing truly valuable but what was known long 
ago, have been offered at unreasonably high 
prices. It is true there is always an advantage 
in purchasing implements and machines ready 
made, as when made by the quantity they can be 
furnished much cheaper; but a turnip drill, sufli- 
ciently good, need not in any case to cost more 
than two or three dollars. A good mechanic can 
easily make one for this sum. ‘To enable the 
farmer if necessary to contrive and construct one 
for himself, or under his own direction, the follow- 
ing imperfect suggestions are furnished. 

rills, for sowing turnips, are driven by the 
hand, and sow one row atatime. ‘They resem- 
ble in form a light wheelbarrow, being pushed be- 
fore the operator. As but little strength is re- 
quired, and as lightness is indispensable to ease in 
working, the circumference of the wheel may be 
of stiff hoop iron merely, and kept to its circular 
shape by the usual number of spokes from the 
centre. The contrivance for dropping and cover- 
ing formerly consisted of three parts, one {or 
ploughing the furrow, a second for dropping, and 
a third for covering the seed. These parts are 
kept separate in some drills now constructed. 
But the most simple contrivance is where these 
three parts are united. ‘This is effected by making 
the dropper, or hollow wooden piece through 
which the seed descends to the earth, similar 10 
shape to the coulter of a plough. ‘Two or three 
inches of the lower extremity runs in the earth, 
and is cased with sheet iron, so as to be more €a- 
sily pushed forward through the soil. This, be- 
ing open at the bottom and behind for an inch ot 
two upwards, suffers the seed to pass freely oul, 
below the surface of the earth, and as soon as the 
dropper passes the earth falls upon the seed and 
covers it. The depth of planting is regulated b 
the operator by means of the handles of the drill. 
Most drills, both in England and in this country; 
are now constructed with these three parts thus 
combined. 
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A contrivance for more completely covering the 
seed consists in adding several short chains to the 
drill, which, by dragging after it upon the seed; ef- 
fctually rake'them in. Unlike a toothed harrow, 
these chains do not become obstructed by sticks, 
straw, &e. 

In most drills, the dropper immediately follows 
the wheel; but in some it precedes it, the wheel 
being made broad serves as a roller to press the 
soil upon the newly sown seed. 

The chief difference in drills, that which con- 
stitutes the chief variation in the different patents, 
and which is still least perfected, is the contrivance 
fr dropping the seeds evenly from the hopper. 
in one of the simplest, the vessel for holding the 
seed, is a short cylinder with a horizontal axis, 
made of sheet tin, and with a number of holes in 
its circumference for the seed to pass through ; this 
cylinder is kept constantly revolving by the motion 
of the drill. An improvement in this, consists in 
making the seed box of the shape of a very short 
cylinder terminated at each end by a cone; and 
the dropping part consists of a separate ring or 
short open cylinder of tin, sliding closely on the 
cylindrical part of the seed box. Several rings, 
with holes of different sizes, for different kinds of 
seeds, may be thus used on the same machine. 
Rotary motion is given to this cylinder in two 
ways. In one the machine has two wheels, the 
seed box being placed on the axle between them 
and revolving with them. ‘This is recommended 
for its great simplicity. In the other, a strap 
passes from a small wheel on the axle of the main 
wheel, to another wheel on the axle of the seed 
box. The motion of the seed box may be in- 
creased or diminished by varying the size of the 
sirap wheels. This contrivance is well adapted 
to sowing all kinas of round smooth seeds, as tur- 
nips, peas, &c. 

In another contrivance, a circular brush, kept 
constantly revolving, sweeps against the seed 
holes, and keeps them from becoming clogged by 
driving the seed through. In Robbin’s planting 
machine, this principle is modified by substituting 
a snapping wire spring for the brush. This is 
adapted to irregularly shaped seeds, as mangel 
wurtzel and corn. But it is liable to get out of or- 
der. A simple and certain method of throwing 
out these seeds evenly, is yet a desideratum. 

J. &. 'T. 


From the (London) Mechanics’ Magazine. 


SMITH’S EVER-POINTED STONE-CUTTING 
CHISEL. 


The ordinary chisels used for dressing and cut- 
ling-stone very frequently want sharpening, which 
8 ah Operation requiring time, judgment, and ex- 
pense; having, when blunted, to be forged and 
sharpened and afterwards hardened and temper- 
ed. A machine-maker of the name of Smith, in 
this town, has lately invented an ever-pointed chi- 
eel, Which will, I think, soon be generally adopted, 
Provided it be made cheap. It is in fact an ap- 
plication of the principle upon which Messrs. 

ordans’ (or rather Mr. Hawkins’) ever-pointed 
Pencil is constructed. A thin plate of well tem- 
Pered steel, of the width of the chisel required, is 
Placed between two cheeks of iron and held 
ightly between them, by means which I shall 





descibe. The point of the thin steel project- 
ing beyond the ends’ of the iron cheeks, forms 
the cutting edge of the chisel; and as soon as 
the edge which projects is worn away by the 
friction of the planing stone, the steel is ad- 
vanced between the cheeks, and the edge is 
thus immediately renewed. To prevent the steel 
plate from slipping sideways, there are studs 
on each side of it, on one of the iron cheeks, 
which go into corresponding holes in the other 
cheek. The whole is held together by a col- 
lar or mortise slipping over, and hammered up 
tightly, the cheeks being of a wedge shape. 
When the mortise, or collar, is driven properly 
home, a groove therein coincides with a groove in 
the cheek of the chisel, and a wedge being put 
into the hole thus formed, holds the whole chisel 
tight; and prevents the mortise from being shaken 
off by the blows of the mallet. 

Atthe top ofeach cheek, on the inside, is the 
half worm of a screw; between these, a screw is 
inserted, the end of which touches the top of the 
steel plate; and on being turned down with a 
screw-driver, or otherwise, forces the steel out 
from between the cheeks for renewing the work- 
ing edge. 

I hope I have described the thing clearly enough 
to be understood by my brother masons and your 
readers, without the aid of a drawing: my hands 
are too rough and stiff with handling the mallet and 
chisel, and moving our hard native stone, to at- 
tempt the draughtsman. 

I am, Sir, yours respectfully, 
A STonEeEMASON. 

Bradford, Yorkshire, Nov. 28, 1837. 





From the (London) Mechanics’ Magazine. 


EFFICACY OF LIGHTNING RODS, OR CON- 
DUCTORS. 


By F. Maceroni. 


I perceive that a question is mooted at the 
meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, whether in the cuse of a 
certain “‘monument 140 feet high, erected on the 
summit of amountain 1,400 feet high, augmented 
safety or danger, would be the consequence of 
attaching to it a conductor or paratonnere?” I 
am induced to call the attention of your intellec- 
tual readers to this passage, as I am very sure that 
the subject is of great importance to society. 
About six months ago (vol xxvi. p. 367) you ho- 
nored me by giving insertion to my account of a 
safety gunpowder magazine, in which I speak of 
lightning conductors, and to which I would request 
your readers to refer. ‘There is just now a gentle- 
man, one Lieutenant Green, of the Royal Navy, 
who is endeavouring to convince the public by 
his writing, that conductors are prone to cause the 
damage they are intended to avert. 1 must say, 
that [ regard this statement asa mischief, for I 
have seen too much of the saving power of conduc- 
tors not to wish that every house in Great Britain 
were protected by one. 

Lieut. Green, in his anti-paratonnere pamphlet, 
lately published by Tanner, of New Bond street, 
tells us of fifty churches in this country having 
been lately struck by lightning, because they had 
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metal vanes! ‘To be sure—but metal vanes are 

not conductors; and cond@ctors should not be 
formed of a wire scarcely bigger than a bell wire. 
In my above quoted article, | have stated, that a 
tube is better for a conductor than a solid rod, 
because it is to the surface of bodies that electrici- 
ty adheres. Nothing could be fitter for the purpose 
than iron gas pipes; but their connexions and at- 
tachments, down the building must be of stone, or 
other non-conducting materials. 

Previously to the church of St. Peter’s, at 
Rome, being protected by numerous conductors, by 
the French government, damage was continually 
being done to the upper part of that stupendous 
edifice; but never was the least injury inflicted af- 
ter the application. 

It must be borne in mind, that an elevated and 
efficient conductor will give its protection more fre- 
quently in perfect silence, and unobserved, than 
by conducting into the ground, or water, a posi- 
tive discharge of electric matter, accompanied by 
a flash and thunder. ‘The many-pointed conductors 
will silently draw off the electricity from a passing 
cloud, without any discharge, properly so called, 
so that the blow has been parried if it be nota 
bull to say so, before it is struck. 

During my several sojourns at Rome, I have 
made particular inquiries into the effects of light- 
ning on St. Peter’s church. Afier the numerous 
substantial, many-pointed conductors were affixed 
to the summit, and most substantial, and most 
prominent angles, by the French in 1808, an elec- 
tric discharge was not known to have fallen upon 
it more than three times, and then it did no injury. 
It appears that the clouds, in passing over the 
church, are deprived of their plus electricity by the 
conductors, just as a Leyden jar is silently equili- 
brized by the presentation of a metallic, pointed 
conductor. How many ships would be saved from 
damage, conflagration, and, perhaps, instant sub- 
mersion, by properly constructed vehicles for con- 
veying the electric fluid over the sides into the 
water? What inconvenence could be felt, from 
a branched rod and achain from the mast-head, 
hanging along the shrouds into the water! All 
the failures of conductors arise from their want of 
suflicient mass of metal. A zine chain, or tube, 
would be far less liable to oxidation than iron ; 
and, as I have before remarked in the case of a 
powder magazine, &c., the metal might easily be 
kept with aclear surface, by an occasional rub- 
bing witha brick-bat. About London we see 
conductors not thicker than a quill, applied to shot 
towers, tall chimneys, &c., whereas they ought to 
be gas tubes of at least an inch in diameter. The 
top ought to be formed in the manner of’ a branch 
of a tree, with five or six points of copper gilt, the 
extreme points being of pure gold or silver, as are 
those at Rome. 

In some volcanic districts, over which it would 
appear that the solidified crust of our globe, which 
covers the yet incandescent mass, 1s thinner or 
more porous, than at other points, the electrical ex- 
change of compliments between the earth and 
atmosphere, are almost as frequently directed up- 
wards from the earth to the clouds as in the con- 
trary direction. Kven against such upward dis- 
charges, the conductors inserted in the earth and 
ascending to the summit of the building, will pre- 
serve them from injury. I have witnessed a great 
many instances of ascending streams of electricity, 





some of which I have remarked upon in you; 
pages, particularly in Nos. 401 and 402; andy 
am induced to think that we should see man 
more exhibitions of the process, were it not for 
the trees which act as silent conductors, both yp. 
wards and downwards. Electricity is the reaj 
food of plants which they absorb through the ip. 
numerable points of their leaves and branches. 
On the same principle should a lightning-conduct. 
or be constructed with as many points as cop. 
venient. 

Lieut Green says, “ seventy-nine churches jn 
Great Britain have in a few years been struck, 
some of them destroyed; many, after being fur. 
nished with from one to four conductors. All of 
of those struck had metal vanes.””> How “ man 
out of the seventy-nine churches, were furnished 
with conductors, this opponent to Benjamin Frank. 
lin does not tell us. He only shows the danger 
of metal vanes inviting the lightning, withouta 
conductor totake it away. <A bit of wire attached 
to the walls by iron eye bolts, or staples, is certain. 
ly more likely to cause mischief than to give pro. 
tection. A proper and elevated conductor will 
generally carry off the electricity silently, without 
any apparent discharge.* 


From the Farmer’s Cabinet. 
INJURY FROM DESTROYING BIRDS. 


The culture of the earth is the most primitive, 
natural and extensive employment of civilized 
life. It brings with it cheerfulness and affluence, 
and fosters them under its broad wing; never 
deserting nor weaning them from its parent pro- 
tection. Every wise observer of cause and effect 
can tell that its increase in honor as an employ- 
ment, and in profit as a support and source of in- 
dividual and national prosperity, is a great result 
and criterion of refinement. A vagrant life and 
subsistence, like beasts of prey, by the uncertain 
toils of the chase, are the untaught evidences ol 
ignorance and barbarity; hunting and fishing, but 
the instinctive resorts of human nature in its wild- 
ness, ~ 

The teeming dust from which Omnipotence 
framed the wonders of our animal economy Isa 
fitting and proximate source, whence we might 
hope to derive its nourishment. The savage of the 
wilderness permits the land over which he roams 
to lie fallow; only because ignorance has sealed to 
him the letter and effect of that revelation which 
‘declares, “God formed man out of the dust of the 
ground.” ‘The unfoldings of that revelation, 1!8 
diffusion, and the gradually increasing light of its 
expanding beams, have been ever the heralds, 
and cause of civilization, and with this agricul- 
ture goes hand in hand. The past, in all its ma 
nifold views and bearings, gives the proof of ex- 
perience to the remark; futurity will sustain it by 
bringing to pass the prophecy concerning Christ 
anity and the effects of its spread; ‘they sha 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and thett 
spears into pruning-hooks.” 


ee 





* Note. The above article is inserted because the 
fact stated respecting St. Peter’s Church is deeme 











se vga it otherwise assumes as facts what requires 
to be verified. —Ed. 
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But agriculture is not only the most natural, it 
is also the most alluring and pleasant of the my- 
riad pursuits of humanity. ‘The variety of the 
apartments. and furniture of nature, the glory of 
her colorings, the fragrance of her odors, and the 
ever varying hue and aspect of her seasons, are 
the great fountains of a variety, without which 
the existence of a changing and change-loving 
creature, would be a terrible monotony. It is 
pleasant too to plant in hope, and to watch 
through years of youth and bloom to decay. It 
is pleasant to train the vine, to pluck its ripening 
clusters, and to repose in the shade of its spread- 
ing greenness. It is pleasant to anticipate through 
winter, the flowers, the dew, and the bright sky of 
spring. It is delightful to view the waving fields 
ripen unto the harvest. And though in turning 
the rank and reeking soil we may remember with 
asigh that we are moving the wasted mould of 
many @one once as free in thought and life as 
him who guides the plough, the next flower that 
attracts the eye will chide our useless melancholy. 

But we would not run wild with a general view 
of a theme so enticing to thought and fancy; we 
would but pursue a branch, a single, small, but im- 
portant and prolific branch of this extensive sub- 
ject; one which, though in its mention it may seem 
paltry and trifling, richly deserves a discussion 
among other branches which have received at- 
tention, to the exclusion of this, only because 
they are more superficially apparent. 

This subject naturally presents itself in the two 
following divisions—and they will embrace the 
consideration of the whole object which we have 
inview. Ist. The intimate connexion which ex- 
ists between the interests of agriculture, and the 
increase and diminution of our indigenous birds, 
and the injury resulting from their wanton and in- 
discriminating destruction. 2d. The best means 
of putting an end to this injury with its cause— 
and as far as possible in the limited space which is 

allowed us—we will endeavor to prove that these 
lopies are not by any means to be overlooked and 
‘lighted in the different views of the general sub- 
ject of agriculture. 

Those who believingly adopt the atheist theory 
ofa chance creation, must in consistency discard 
that ultimate doctrine of Christianity, that every 
thing, however diminutive it may be, is formed for 
someend. Weare glad that we differ from them. 

€ rejoice in believing that every existence, ani- 
hate or inanimate, is a member of a vast and 
united family of servants and worshippers, that 
nothing is formed in vain, that every atom has 

i's task to perform, as surely as every spirit an ac- 

‘ount to render. Idleness is an unnatural word 

coined to describe an unnatural propensity. In 

” Wide sense of subservience to a divine design, 

“l@ world knows not the term, nor the trait which 

. describes, There is nothing idle, for good or 

r evil, for weal or for wo, rearing or casting down, 

aulding, or bringing to nought, for judgment or 

mercy, creation is a vast and faithful agent do- 

Ng the biddings of an Almighty and Omniscient 

tag Our subject is intimately connected with 

«idea, let us apply it more practically. 

Ye think we may say, without fear of contra- 
tion, that none of the birds of the air, not even 

°se Which are now most sought, for that pur- 
hose, were originally created expressly for food, and 


yet that seems to be the only light in which we 
Vou. VI.—36 : 








—_ 


regard them. Our first parents and their posteri- 
ty, till after the flood had ravaged the earth, and 
changed our race and the laws of life and con- 
duct under which they were created, were forbid- 
den to eat of that which hadlife. The whole ani- 
mal kingdom was interdicted as food; a fact which 
modern epicures may believe with wonder. And 
even now, when by permission rather than com- 
mand, the primitive rule is abandoned, and we 
destroy life to appease the cravings of hunger, 
thousands of species, both of beasts and birds 
bear, whether rightly or through mere caprice, 
the character of uncleanness. Nay, even ol those 
of the feathered creation, which do not come un- 
der the latter class,a vast number are too small 
and worthless to be seriously sought for as food, 
too diminutive and paltry in appearance and avail- 
ability as conducive to subsistence, to reward the 
labors of those who would look to them for a sup- 
ply of their wants—unavailing as far as any di- 
rect influence upon man is concerned but to please 
his eye, and thrill his ear with their melody, and 
yet it is with these smaller members of the tribe 
that we have now, chiefly, to do, in pursuing our 
subject. ‘These diminutive and seemingly worth- 
less, though pretty creatures, are, strange as it 
may seem to those who think that to kill them is 
so pleasant and agreeable a sport, of immense ad- 
vantage in the great design and economy of na- 
ture. ‘That these species, then, were created at 
first, or are now permitted to exist and increase, 
merely to supply food to our race, is an idea, which 
any one but he who is endowed with a Lilli- 
putian mind or appetite will discard. For what 
then were they formed? for certainly they are the 
work of design—the produce of a hand whose 
omniscience covers at an onward glance, the whole 
existence of the object he is framing. What is 
there in the great business of the universe? With 
the solution of this question we open up our sub- 


ject to the reader, and give it forth to the agricul- 


turist from its obscurity, as a subject worthy, at 
least, of thought. 

The nature and habits of birds, are as widely 
different, as those of the more familiar, because 
more accessible beasts, and therefore we would 
not be understood as saying, that all, even of 
these more diminutive species, are useful to the 
farmer. Itis notso. Someare of no use, others 
decidedly injurious, and with the latter we would 
hold no terms; we would say, destroy them in 
any manner, which in itself would not do more 
injury than it would prevent if successful—but a 
large number of these creatures are most useful 
and faithful servants of the tiller of the ground. 
And that is not all; their labor is manifold. A 
great multitude unite with some of the beasts 
and larger birds, in doing the vast and indispensa- 
ble duty of removing the impurities of decaying 
vegetable and animal matter which but for them 
would be a much more prolific source of mias- 
ma and disease. ‘They are the great unpaid and 
unthanked scavengers of the earth. While my- 
riads, as we have said before, are the assistants 
and ready instruments of the farmer, and through 
him of mankind. Let him who would derive in- 
formation to stengthen our remark and his own 
convictions, consult the natural history of this cu- 
rious and beautiful race—and his doubts will va- 
nish and give place toa light which should long 
since have shone upon him and guided him in re- 
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ference to this matter. He willfind that almost all 
our most common and numerous birds nourish 

themselves and their young by the insects which are 

so destructive to greenness and fruitfalness—a 

very few species, to which we have referred belore 

—<destroy the useful produce of the earth, and even 

they do not haif the injury which is caused by 

the trespasses of their paid slaughterers. Buttheir 

ravages are far overbalanced by the multitudes, 

and they the most persecuted because the most 

inoffensive and exposed, whose sole occupation Is 

the rearing of their broods and the instinctive 

search for and destruction of these insect enemies 

of vegetation—the worm which consumes and 

corrodes the thriving and spreading root—the fly 

which wastes the green and shady leaf—and the 
myriads of other tiny but baneful creatures—the 
almost microscope vermin of our fields and gar- 
dens, which canker, decay, and disease, if they 
do not devour, the tender and budding plant--and 
which are only less in number and less formidable 
than the locusts of Egypt because of the services 
of the race which some look upon as only made to 
be destroyed. 

But let us further inquire, if we would have still 
larger and more impressive ideas of the impor- 
tance of our subject, what are the most numerous 
and general causes of the great and distressing 
fluctuations in the quantity and quality of the pro- 
duce of our fertile and almost illimitable country, 
and the necessarily consequent variations in those 
branches of our commerce of which agriculture 
is the more direct and immediate parent, and even 
in those which are more remotely connected with 
it. What destroys, year after year, the growing 
fruits of many a faithfully wrought garden, the lux- 
uriant and hard earned grain, of many a waving 
field, nipped in their bloom and consumed in their 
beauty and promise by some untimely, and, alas, 
increasing cause. ‘The great staples of many of 
our states are wasted and ruined too often to al- 
low of supineness upon the subject. We would 
point a finger, which would warn while it instructs, 
to the teeming answers to the questions we have 
proposed, which stand forth in the numberless pa- 
ragraphs which the journals of many a season of 
want and hunger un/old, and which tell sadly of 
a cause and effect, in regard to whose prevention 
We are powerless, without the aid of the perse- 
cuted tribes whose services we have been eulogiz- 
ing. And what is still more alarming, as the 
hum of business and settlement increase, as the 
mouths which are ready to devour the produce of 
the soil become more numerous and clamorous— 
the cause of this want is increasing, and its only 
remedy becoming every day less proportionate in 
power to the duty which it performs. {t is a 
gloomy thought, but gloom is not enough; the 
evil is serious, but like other evils whose progress 
is slow, and whose causes are minute and rami- 
fied, :hey are not duly appreciated; the subject 
needs combined reflection and steady action. ‘Let 
our remarks especially impress on the young the 
thought, that every missile aimed in sport tends 
to take food from the mouths of the poor and fa- 
mishing—that if successful in its aim it destroys 
its pretty victim, however small in proportion 
may be its immediate and perceivable effect—it de- 
prives the agriculturists of the life-time labor of 
one faithful servant at least, perhaps of more who 


perish in adeserted nest. Let them make him | 





—. 


remember that every swallow which pierces the 
air, so long,the sprightly mocker of his ambitious 
sportsmanship, so long aimed at in hope, but per. 
haps in vain while on the wing, but slain in re. 
venge when it alights to rest, is making more 
sure and effective the seed of the sower, is sure} 
increasing the bread of the reaper, and food for 
industrious poverty and national wealth. The 
race was not formed in vain. Kach one has its task 
to perform; we sin in wantonly destroying them, 
first against him who made them for his glor , 
then against ourselves, willingly ignorant of their 
untaught “ labor of love.” 

We would apeal, then, to the young, to most 
active and thoughtless enemies of the feathered 
creation: to the rising generation, the hope of the 
country, who are unwillingly, and perhaps, as far 
as motive is concerned, innocently doing that 
country which it is their high ambition to serve, 
an injury, which is irreparable, and deep. And 
what is more directly interesting to themselves, 
though perhaps not so deserving of thought, they 
are by every act of destruction, injuring that dis- 
position, and those sensibilities, which are so 
lovely in many of the young, but which is lost as 
manhood steals apace, perhaps by the united in- 
dulgence of this and other hardening habits. If 
to such an aspiring youth, joyful and giving joy, 
in the glad hope and promise of future usefulness, 
the solt intercession against cruelty, of a tender mo- 
ther or a fond sister, come in vain, or are derided 
and disobeyed, as the weaknesses of feminine 
hearts, we would offer the higher and more sacred 
consideration, that if they are too manly to yieldto 
such mild petitions, they should be manly enough 
to feel and to be proud to feel, a responsibility tor 
their country’s welfare, breaking fin with every 
ray of knowledge, and beating with every pulse 
of young and buoyant life. They are not too 
young to be gladdened and ennobled by the 
thought that even they are contributing their mite, 
and that in a comparatively important way, to na- 
tional honor, growth and advancement. We ap- 
peal to all their warm and peculiar feelings which 
can be brought to bear upon the subject, that we 
may induce them to give, if not their positive as- 
sistance in helping on the work of reformation In 
this respect, at least their negative aid in restrain- 
ing their own strange propensities and tempta- 
tions to slaughter, for amusement, this uselil 
race. 

If then, these creatures, when considered col- 
lectively, are of so much advantage and profit to 
the cultivator, and have so important a connexion 
with the agricultural interests of the community— 
if their destruction is so widely and inconside- 
rately carried on, and their decrease so rap 
and alarming—if the fact presses upon Us that 
even in this the youth of our government, when 
our jubilee of republicanism has scarcely passed, 
and in this thinly settled state of our country, We 
are fast losing from eye and ear the flight, the 
song, and especially the services of these feather- 
ed fellow-workers in the culture of the soil— 
they are fast disappearing from among Us and 
around us, {ast yielding to the hum and the danger 
of’ crowded settlements and busy and wanton ws 
and leaving their annual work undone—we . 
awake; asa great agricultural people we mus" 
awake, and look to our interests; we must protec: 
these servants in their old habits and employm’™ 
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—or we will gradually, but irrecoverably lose 
their services. ‘With these reflections we are 
brought to the remaining part of our subject—is 
there no remedy for the evils we have described ? 


And first we would propose the attainment of 


this great object, to the parents, guides and pre- 
ceptors of the young—they are the great fountain 
head of effort, the sources of deep and well direct- 
ed endeavor. We would propose it to them as 
patriots, as friends and upholders of the stalwart 
iarmers of our country, the strength of the com- 
munity, the honor of our government, and espe- 
cially as affectionate well-wishers to the youth 
over whom they have the charge and oversight. 
They must: feel its importance; let the feeling 
guide them in social counsel, training and govern- 
ment. Let them teach, with other more usual 
branches of instruction, the sin and folly of the 
species of cruelty which constitutes the injury 
complained of; and we need not look beyond their 
labors for the remedy of this evil. ‘They are su- 
preme, each in his own circle. Let them in kind- 
ness, but with unyielding steadiness, perform to- 
ward their offspring, this with other family duties, 
and the work is done. But we are not over san- 
guine in this view of the subject. United and 
combined effort in this quarter, cannot be reason- 
ably expected. ‘Truth may take root and flourish 
here and there; but as for a general and immedi- 
aie attention to the object proposed—it is scarcely 
thought possible, at least it is improbable. 


Again we would appeal! to the self-interest of 


owners and cultivators of land. ‘They must, sure- 
ly, be ignorant of the injury which is in progress, 
when they allow it to go on unreproved before 
their eyes. We would appeal even to their own 
selfishness and love of gain, if no higher motive 
will reach them, and entreat them as their influ- 
ence gives them opportunity, to give themselves 
toa work, the first consequence of whose success 
will be their own welfare, the second the welfare 
of their country. ‘They are supreme, each one 
over his own territory, be it large or small. Let 
them resist and punish every trespass of the wan- 
ton slaughterers of birds—let them declare war 
against the whole tribe of truant murderers, whose 
daily sport is the spoiling of the nest, the inven- 
lion of new and the use of their old and destruc- 
live snares, and the more immediate devastations 
o! gun and bow, and missile. Let our sturdy far- 


ners hold themselves forth as steadfast resisters of 


every such act, and more particularly of every 
entry, for this purpose, upon the lands for which, 
is stewards of our country’s prosperity, they are 
hore immediately responsible ; let them do this 
work with all their might, and again we say we 
look not beyond them for ultimate success. ‘To 
*icourage such an action, to make it more uni- 
versal and more strong, to embody public senti- 
ment, lo warm to feeling and exertion by compa- 
fson of views and mutual counsel, to reciprocate 
alarm and warning, to give a salutary tone to 
— aim, and to throw a greater light upon the 
sudject, the assembled strength of our agricultu- 
Community might do wonders. Let them 
= ~ we power and give a start to the object 
" toe , air experiment to the means which lie 
sale as teachers of the young and 
issessors of the soil, and some good may be 
*te—the ball of reform may be set in motion. 
ut as we have said before we are not over-san- 


— ee 


guine in our hope concerning the success of an 
or allthese schemes and appeals; we look hig 
for the source of assistance and remedial action, 
to which we think the way lies clear, our readers 
will pardon us if we retrograde in presenting it. 

To foster and protect the agricultural interests 
of the community is a high and sacred duty of 
every government, but especially of one which 
boasts itself republican. Agriculture, to use the 
language of another, “is the breast from which 
the state draws its support and nourishment ;” 
and we may add, it is the great index of prospe- 
rity and refinement. Itis the great popular pur- 
suit. ‘The resource of indigent, but enlightened 
industry ; the reservoir of large and busy, but 
stable capital ; the mild seducer from idleness and 
worthlessness ; the quiet and honorable retreat of 
reformed or high-minded poverty, the first love of 
those who grow weary of the crowd and hum of 
a city, the last love of those who retire upon 
wealth or acompetency. It should be the pro- 
tegé of those in power, the representative of con- 
stituents who are its zealous votaries. 

We look then to legislative enactment for our 
remedy. It protects game for sportsmen, who 
disregard all fear of trespass in its pursuit. In 
many states it offers a large reward for the de- 
struction of the noxious birds, whose numbers 
are small, but whose paid destruction is of evi- 
dent injury to the farmer! ‘Those who take ad- 
vantage of the bounty offered being, usually, mis- 
creants who care no more for the Jaws ef proper- 
ty, than for the lives of the myriads of servicea- 
ble birds which fall in common with the proseribed 
species. We look to legislative power for the up- 
rooting and extermination of this evil. Will not 
our representatives protect their constituents and 
their country? 

We will not stay to specify the particulars of 
the law which we would wish to be fulminated 
against this evil. We would only say that with 
half the ingenuity which is yearly expended upon 
more favorite enactments, the power of offended 
government might be readily brought to bear 
upon offenders, by a well-contrived system of re- 
wards to discovery and prevention, and punish- 
ments to transgression. This, united with and 
enforced by the labors of possessors of the soil, 
and trainers of the young, would soon be effectu- 
al, in the attainment of our object. 

In concluding these remarks wiil the reader par- 
don us in again reiterating the importance of the 
subject. The evil done by insects is often unseen 


ami unknown, but enormous; the number of their — 


destroyers is fast decreasing, and can never be re- 
newed; without them we are helpless; and agricul- 
ture deprived of servants and services which can- 
not be replaced. 





From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


ON THE INCREASE OF TEMPERATURE IN THE 
INTERIOR OF THE EARTIL, 


M. Arago has lately communicated to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences the result of the thermometrical 
observations which he made, on the first of May 
last, in the well which is now being sunk at the 
slaughter-house (Abattoir) of Grenelle. The 





boring has now reached the depth of 1312 Eng- 
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lish feet. The bed of chalk in which they have 
forso long been engaged, is not yet traversed, 
but the numerous flints, which were ageeeaee'y 
met with at lesserdepths, have now disappeared. 
The city of Paris has determined that the boring 
shall continue to the depth of 2295 English feet, if 
the spouting water be not foundsooner. It is pre- 
sumed that the water which will issue from so 
great a depth will possess a temperature of be- 
tween 93°2 and 95° Fahr., and, in that case, it 
might be employed for hot baths, &c. But how- 
ever this may be, we shall now adduce the ther- 
mometrical observations which have been made 
at the depth of 1312 English feet. On the 29th 
of April, at7 P. M., four instruments were sent 
down, viz. two of M. Bunten’s self registering 
thermometers, one a diversement thermometer, 
which M. Magus, of Berlin, had recently sent to 
M. Dulong, and another of the same construction, 
manulactured by M. Walferdin. The two first 
were contained ina copper tube, in which they 
were secure from the pressure of the water; the 
third was open at the top, but in such a manner 
that the pressure could not alter its form; and the 
fourth was enclosed ina glass tube, which was 
hermetically sealed. ‘These four instruments, afier 
having remained for about thirty-six hours in the 
well or bore, were removed from it on the first of 
May, about 7 A. M.; they then indicated the fol- 
lowing temperatures:— 


The first thermometrographe of M. 
Buten, - - - 74°.3 
Thesecond, do. - - 74°21 

M. Magus’ thermometer, 4 diverse- 
ment, - - - 74°.30 
M. Walferdin’s do. - - 74° .66 


Assuming, then, 74°.3 Fahr. as the temperature at 
the depth of 1312 English feet, if you subtract 
from this number that of 519.08 Fahr., which indi- 
cates the mean temperature of the surface of the 
earth at Paris, 23°.22 will remain for the increase 
of temperature, corresponding to 1312 English ft. 
of depth, or, what comes to the same thing, 1°.8 
Fah. for 101.2 English ft. If we take the case of 
the observatory as the starting point for the tem- 
perature where it is at 53°.06 Fah. 21°.24 Fah. 
will then be given as the augmentation for 1222.5 
English teet, which corresponds to 103.348 Eng- 
lish feet for each centigrade degree. 


From the Farmer and Gardener. 


BUILDING STONE FENCE. 


Much error has prevailed in the manner of 
building stone fence, and error in this matter is at- 
tended with serious loss to the farmer, since there 
is no kind of tence, in ordinary use, so expensive, 
and if well built, so cheap in the end. A few ob- 
servations upon this subject may not be amiss to 
those who are desirous of constructing this fence. 

The first material error, but too common, has 
arisen from giving to the wall too wide a founda- 
tion, as much as 3 feet, 3}, and sometimes 4 feet, 
and then by drawing it in, or to use a mason’s 
term, battering too much. ‘Two evils spring from 
this mode of building; the fence is very apt to 





bulge, or split in two, and the facility for sheep or 
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hogs to run over it, is as obvious as the fact itseif 
iscommon. Again: fence built after this map. 
ner takes more stone than is really necessary, and 
however abundant the material may be. the mode 
of construction is radically wrong. The fence, 
which I have as yet built, about 200 yards is after 
this fashion: 25 feet wide at bottom, and 1} at 
top—height 4} feet—a trench over 2} feet wide, 
and about 5 inches deep, is first made, and rarely 
more so, unless on ground liable to wash, as by a 
road side, ascending a hill, where a deep gully 
has been made: on stony ground, it may be dis. 
pensed with; but otherwise it is safe to dig a 
shallow foundation, as the action of the frost ig 
thereby prevented, and which, I am very confi- 
dent, has proved injurious in a high degree, when 
this precaution has been overlooked. 

A fence of these dimensions, of good stone, and 
built by a skilful workman, I feel well assured, 
may endure for ages. But the laying of the stone 
aright is an object of the greatest importance ; 
without especial care in this, serious mischief will 
follow. As a general rule then, indeed almost in- 
variably, the stone ought to be placed crosswise 
and not lengthwise of the fence (a very common 
practice to give ita pretty facing) and although 
in comparison, but few will be found long enough 
to go through and thus serve as binders yet many 
will pass more than half way, and so by overlay- 
ing alternately from side to side, the middle will 
be kept well bound, and the whole structure solid 
and compact. It is obvious to reason, as it has 
been often proved by experiment, that by laying 
stones lengthwise of the fence, and filling in the 
centre with smali pieces, speedy dilapidation must 
take place. In short, with some modification, the 
rules, which govern in masonry, should be ob- 
served in the construction of this fence. Now the 
only material variation, which I would suggest, is 
this: the masons (to adopt their terms) use 
stretchers chiefly and headers occasionally to bind 
the wall; but they use mortar, and that without 
stint, to consolidate the structure. As masons 
use stretchers to give a handsome facing, and 
mortar to impart strength, let the stone fence 
builder use headers altogether, or nearly, as he 
cannot be allowed any cement. Let me give an 
example. Take a stone 15 inches Jong and 4 
wide, or 2 feet long and 6 inches wide, and put 
them across the fence, instead of lengthwise ; ist 
not manifest, that they will be infinitely less liable 
to be displaced? I ‘grant that stones may be 
placed lengthwise with great safety, provided es- 
pecial care be taken to have the next course put 
on transversely ; but it should be borne in mind, 
that it is not easy always to procure stone for this 
purpose of sufficiently good quality, for in this 
case, the stone should pass’ entirely through, 
whereas if all pass inwards or across, stone of aD 
inferior quality will make a very substantial fence. 

Thus you have the breadth at bottom and top; 
and the height and mode of building as practise 
by myself. Some of my fence has been built? 
years, and is as good in all respects as when firs 
made. In passing, it is to the eye apparently per 
pendicular. No animal will attempt to leap oe 
it. On top I place flat stones the width of the 
fence ; this prevents the smaller stones from being 
knocked off. If stakes and rails were put = 
they would serve nearly the same purpose; ” 
which case, the height might not be quite * 
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great, say 4 feet 2 inches. The cost is greater 
than post and rail, but if well built, there is an 
end to future labor, expense and repairs. 

June, 1838, A Vireinia Farmer. 





VALUE OF DURHAM CATTLE. 


The inquiry is often put—‘what can justify a 
farmer in giving the enormous prices demanded 
and obtained for Durham cattle? We could easi- 
ly give a number of reasons which we deem satis- 
factory ; but at present will offer but one, which 
we think sufficient. A thorough bred bull may 
be bought, say $500, which we may assume as a 
fair averaging price—for the prices range from 
$300 to $1000. Now the point of the question 
js, how can a bull pay back in substantial benefits, 
the $500 paid for him? We will give a fair an- 
swer to the question ; and show that the sum is 
returned, not merely in blood or pedigree, but in 
the actual improvement of those qualities in the 
animals produced from the bull, which every cat- 
tle raiser most desires. A good bull can safely 
serve 50 cows a season without injury to himself— 
and many have served from 80 to 100—but let us 
take 50. ‘To put the proof to the severest test, 
we will suppose that these 50 cows are all of 
common stock, and that their calves are all des- 
tined for the butcher and not one kept for breed- 
ing. The question then is—‘ will the fifty calves 
pay in beef, a fair return for the sum expended in 
the purchase of the bull? We answer yes; and, 
without going into any tedious calculations to show 
how much more beef they will make in a given 
time, than the common stock—or how much ear- 
lier they will mature—or how much time, risk, 
food, money and interest, are saved—we will de- 
monstrate the truth of our opinion in the state- 
ment of the fact, that the large graziers of Fay- 
ette, Clarke and Bourbon, will give ten dollars a 
head more for half blood Durhams, at two years 
of age, merely for fattening for the butcher, than 
they will for common cattle at the same age. 
Now these graziers know perfectly well, the value 
of every description of cattle in the country for 
fattening, and they would not surely pay so much 
more for the half blood Durhams, than for others, 
if they were not justified in doing so by making a 
better profit from them. It is to be recollected, 
too, that these large graziers buy their young cat- 
tle—for none of them can breed one in ten of' the 
number they fatten and sell. Now here are fifiy 
calves, the produce of one season, whose superior 
qualities at two years of age, pay $500 (the price 
of the thorough bred bull) more to the breeder, 
than the same number of common cattle. It is 
needless to run out the demonstration further. 
Every farmer can calculate for himself the advan- 
lages of breeding several years from the bull—the 
greater the number of calves he could get than 
that we have assumed—the superior value of the 
heifer calves for breeding instead of butchering, 

¢.; and we believe no one who will candidly 


examine the subject, can doubt the economy of 


procuring, even at their high cost, this invaluable 
breed of cattle. When this breed shall become 
80 widely diffused as to constitute the general 
stock of the country, then, and not till then will 


by their intrinsic value merely for milk and beef.— 
Franklin Farmer. 





From the Genesee Farmer, 


SUBSTITUTE FOR SPAYING, 


A new mode has been adopted, (I do not know 
when or by whom,) as a substitute for spaying, 
which is of great importance to the agriculturist. 
From a number of contradictory reporis, and from 
a want of the knowledge of operating, the system 
met with few advocates, and for the best reason— 
because the instructions were to use shot, which 
did not answer the purpose. Instead of shot, a 
bullet is now used, which fully and completely an- 
swers the desired object. I have the best assur- 
ance of its efficacy, and with pleasure make the 
communication to the world. 

Mr. Hannock Davis, my near neighbor, has 
tried the experiment, and the result was complete 
and satisfactory ; so much so, that he has operat- 
ed on all his young sows, to the number of fifty ; 
they are all healthy, thriving and fat, and as bar- 
ren as if they had been spayed, showing no incli- 
nation for the boar. He performs the operation 
by hanging the sow up by the hind legs, in the 
manner of spaying, and through a reed or any 
other tube, introduced two or three times into the 
vagina, a small rifle bullet is deposited. Any 
farmer can perform this simple operation with ease 
and perfect safety, without hunting the neigh- 
borhood for a person skilful in the art of spay- 
ing. * * * My mode of operation on a cow, 
and which I think would be successful, is this :— 
Tie your cow or heifer by the head and horns in a 
narrow stall, and if disposed to kick, tie her hind 
legs together; have a smooth stick or probe pre- 
pared, with a cavity in the end sufficiently deep to 
cover half the bullet, in which you will place it ; 
introduce the probe four or five inches, elevate 
and draw it out, and the bullet will be left where 
it was designed. It may require a larger bullet 
for a cow or heifer, than the size used for bulleting 
SOWS. 


Cement cee 
From the Genesee Farmer. 
DON’T BLAME YOUR SEEDSMAN. 


Few things are more common than for farmers 
to purchase seeds at the shops, either Shaker or 
imported, put them into the ground in the garden 
or the field, and because they do not all vegetate, 
the seeds are denounced as worthless and the 
seedsman is compelled to bear the blame of the 
transaction. Now we venture to assert that nine 
times out of ten, when the seed has been pur- 
chased of a well established seedsman, the failure 
should be charged upon the buyer instead of the 
seller. 

How many packages of the yellow locust seed 
have been put into the ground without previous 
preparation, and when not one in a hundred has 
grown, the seed has been called bad, and the sell- 
eracheat. Now if the buyer had turned boiling 
water on his seed till they were swelled, perhaps 





their price be graduated, like that of’ other cattle, 


not one in a hundred would have failed, and a fine 
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nursery of trees, and a handsome profit, would 
have been the result. 

How has the purchaser of mangel wurtzei 
been disappointed in the germination of the seed, 
and fancied that he had been imposed upon, per- 
haps discouraged from any farther attempt at 
growing this valuable root, when, had he let the 
seed soaked in water a little warm for twenty-four 
hours, nearly every one would have grown. The 
same remark will apply to the common beet, and 
various other seeds that frequently fail of germi- 
nating. 

A farmer buys a quantity of ruta baga seed 
and sows it on stiff clay. ‘The crop is of course a 
failure, but instead of placing the blame where it 
should be, to his inattention to the fact that such 
soils are entirely unsuitable for turnips, or any tap 
rooted plant, he condemns the seed as impure or 
imperfect, when, if sown on the proper soil, a deep 
sandy loam, the produce would have been first 
rate. 

We have given these instances to show that 
when a man purchases seed, he should know how 
to sow them, and where to sow them, if he would 
be saved from disappointment. Scarcely any two 
kinds of seeds will succeed equally well when 
they receive the same treatment, are planted in 
the same kinds of soil, or to the same depth. Ig- 
norance, or inattention, here frequently end in dis- 
appointment, and the vender of valuable seeds 
frequently receives blame, when his efforts to ac- 
commodate the public deserve the highest praise. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 
CHARCOAL FOR DISEASED LUNGS IN HOGS. 


Mr. Editor—As the rearing and fattening of 
hogs has become a business of great importance 
to the west, and especially to our own corn-grow- 
ing state; and as new and terrible diseases have 
made their appearance within the last few years, 
among that class of our domestic animals, I, as a 
common sufferer with my brother farmers, have 
been trying to ascertain the cause of, and remedy 
for, the one which I have suffered the most by, 
and which [ shall call your attention more par- 
ticularly to. It is admitted, I believe by patho- 
logists, that diseases may, and do change their 
type in the same latitude, and become more and 
more malignant as population becomes more dense 
and the country becomes older; thus our own in- 
termittent has degenerated into the more deadly 
typhus fever; thus that which we once called 
quinsy or swelling of the throat in swine, has now 
assumed a more malignant type, and requires 
a different treatment; the cause is the same, but 
the effect is not always instantaneous or accom- 
panied by the same symtoms or results. I think 
it may be safely assumed that most of the diseases, 
if not all, that hogs are liable to, are produced by 
sudden transitions from heat to cold; and as they 
do not, like most other animals, perspire through 
the pores of the skin over the whole surface of 
the body, but through small orifices on the legs 
and throat, which are constantly liable to obstruc- 
tion, especially in the winter season, when the 
animals in large numbers bed together, producing 
ereat heat and {ree perspiration for a short time, 





but from the restiveness of their nature the 
are ofien changing the position first assumed, al 
tending to clot the mediums of respiration, and 
thus lay the foundation of disease and death by 
alternating between heat and cold through the 
winter. Ordinarily the weak of the herd are the 
first to die. ‘This may be chargeable to their ina- 
bility to change positions, subjecting them to the 
crushing weight of the whole number in the bed; 
or to their long subjection to the great heat engen- 
dered by the common mass, until they are called 
to partake of the morning food. This, as we 
have stated, formerly produced enlargement of the 
glands of the animal’s neck, which ofien ended in 
inflammation and death. Now, the same cause 
produces a very diflerent efleet, and although it ig 
still strangulation, yet the inflammation falls with 
its whole weight upon the lungs, and if both 
tubes of that organ are affected, death instantly 
ensues; if only one, the animal may live a long 
time, but never recovers unless the remedy that | 
shall presently suggest, or one equally potent, be 
applied. ‘The symptoms where the attack is vio- 
lent, are a seeming sense of suffocation, great in- 
disposition to move, a deep crimson color, ap- 
proaching to purple, all over the body, and if 
forced to move only a few paces, the animal will 
pant as if worried by dogs in hot weather. If the 
attack is less violent, they will take more exercise 
with seemingly less pain, will throb in the flanks, 
in much the same way that a horse will when ex- 
hausted by fatigue and hard usage, are generally 
inattentive to their company, are inclined to eat 
earth rather than their accustomed food; such ge- 
nerally live a long time, but never recover. I now 
proceed to point out the way to prevent the dis- 
ease and to cure it if taken in time: Do not sufler 
your hogs to herd together in large lots in cold wea- 
ther; never suffer them to sleep in hollow trees; if 
you have sheds for them to sleep under let them be 
set so low that they cannot in great numbers heap 
together; indry hard freezing weather let them 
have some succulent food, such as apples, potatoes, 
or turnips, but especially letthem have plenty of 
salt and charcoal; this last isa cure for the disease 
above described, if administered before they en- 
tirely refuse to eat. Itis known to almost every 
one, that charcoal is a powerful antiseptic and ab- 
sorbent, and that hogs will search for and eat it 
with eagerness, and especially in banks of leach- 
ed ashes, and so they will unassociated with 
ashes, if at first you will break it up into small 
lumps and pour a little salt and water over it. 
have tried the various means in common use; 
such as tar, antimony, sulphur, &c., and never 
had one to recover its health until I tried the char- 
coal, and I have every confidence that it will suc- 
ceed with others as it has with me, and if it does, 
I shall be well paid for this communication, feel- 
ing as 1 do, that no man ought to live for himself 
alone. W. 


From the Philadelphia Farmers’ Cabinet. 


CITRON PUMPKIN. 


This most excellent and — article was 1?- 


troduced into this country by Commodore Porter, 
who gave afew of the seed to Lieut. Gamble, 
then at the navy yard in this city, who cultivated 
them successfully. Lieut. Gamble was transler- 














1838] 
red tothe navy yard at New York, at which 

lace he continued the cultivation, and it gradu- 
ally spread over Long Island and along the banks 
of the Hudson. 

In the wheat-growing districts of New York, it 
has almost entirely superseded the common pump- 
kin. [t possesses all the good qualities of the pump- 
kin and squash, it is neither watery nor stringy, 
makes a most delicious pie, far superior to that 
made of the former, and goes much farther. It 
js also served up at table with meat, in the same 
manner as the squash, and, if not superior, it is 
certainly equal tothe best of the species. For 
all culinary purposes itis a most superior article, 
and as it contains a vast proportion of saccharine 
matter, we are persuaded that it would be highly 
beneficial to cattle, especially milch cows. An- 
other great and very decided advantage is that the 
citron pumpkin may be readily preserved through- 
out the whole winter, provided they are kept free 
from the influence of frost. 
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contains ninety-six zolotnicks; 100 poods are about 
3.550Ib. English weight.” 

‘The Editor of the Mining Journal adds: 

The importance to be attached to the new, pro- 
cess, by smelting, of extracting gold from the 
ores, or deposits, in the Ural Mountains, is so 
considerable, trom the increased quantity obtained, 
as will be observed by reference to a paragraph, 
extracted from the columns of a contemporary, 
and inserted in our present number, that we are 
induced to direct the particular attention of our 
readersto the subject, while it will be our province 
to endeavor to obtain more detailed information of 
the plan adopted. ‘The vast outlay of capital in 
Brazil, where attention has been directed to the 
gold districts, and the numerous veins which are 
found in Virginia and in the neighborhood of 
Charlotte, in the United States, renders the sub- 
ject one deserving of the first consideration. 
The process of smelting, as applied to gold ores, 
is not novel in theory, although we believe the 


The seed may be planted at the usual time of present to be the first instance of its successful 


planting the pumpkin in the spring. Wm. P. 
Jenny, of New Bedford, in a letter to a gentleman 


in this city on the subject, says, “They require a 


rich, moist soil; I planted in beds six feet across; 
they require considerable room, as they are great 
runners as well as great bearers. I have seen 
the ground literally covered with them. With us 
they frequently grow to the weight of thirty to 
forty pounds, and [ have no doubt that they would, 


with proper attention in the culture, reach the 
weight of seventy to eighty pounds. ‘They are 
in deservedly high repute with us.” ‘They resem- 
ble inshape a melon, have no neck, are easily 
cultivated, and in great demand, all brought to 


this market last fall being immediately bought up. 


From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


RUSSIAN GOLD MINES. 
VERY. 


The St. Petersburgh letters are much occupied 
with a discovery relative to the working of the 


IMPORTANT DISCO- 


practical adaptation ; and, if we are to credit 
the statement that the produce has been raised 
from five to fiity, or ten times the amount ob- 
tained, merely by the introduction of an im- 
proved mode of reduction, while the halvans, or 
refuse, have been found to contain alarge produce, 
itis an epoch in mining, which will tend much 
to revive the spirits of the shareholders in the 
“Union Gold Mining Company,” and others of a 
similar nature, and proves that this peculiar de- 
partment of mining is in its infancy. We ex- 
pressed our opinion at the time of the announced 
failure of the success of the “Union Gold Mines,” 
that an improved mode, or one perfect in itself, so 
far as improvements then had taken place, would 
doubtless have yielded profitable returns, and we 
sincerely trust, that the present discovery will be 
found applicable to the ores of America, which, 
however, are, if we mistake not, of a different 
character to those of the Russian possessions. 

We have here, then, an additional evidence of 
the affinity and importance of science being com- 
bined with practice—of the association and the ad- 
vantages derived from the application of che- 
mistry to the operations of the miner; and hence 


Russian gold mines, which, if truly stated, may | further proof of the advantages which may be 


come to have some influence on the precious 


fairly calculated upon from the establishment of a 


metals. A letter of the 26th ult., says, ‘“There | ‘Scl:ool of Mines.” 


has been found out, it is said, in the Ural Moun- 
fains, anew mode of extracting gold from the 


New process for Extracting Gold. 


earth, sand, orore. The sand, or earth, has been To the Editor of the Mining Journal. 


put into a blast furnace and melted, and the most 


Sir:—The following information respecting the 


extraordinary results obtained. By washing, the |extraction of gold in the Russian dominions, | 


method hitherto pursued in Russia, one and a half 


have lately received from an intelligent and well- 


zolotnicks of gold were produced, from 100 poods | instructed officer of mines in the Emperor’s ser- 
ol sand, &c. the expenses were about covered; | vice, and as you are properly anxious to be in- 
two Zolotnicks per 100 poods were worth working. | formed on the subject, I send it to you:— 


three 


iné sand, or earth, rarely produced more than 


“Knowing very well the deep interest you take 


zolotnicks, and five zolomicks were quite |in all scientific discoveries, especially in the min- 


uncommon. By the new process, on 100 poods of'\ing and metallurgical departments, I thought it 


melted sand, they obtained sixty zolotnicks, in 


might be agreeable to you to be informed of a 


Some cases ; in others, forty to fifty zolotmeks, and | new discovery made in the Uralian Mountains, 


on melting 100 poods of previously washed sand, 


in the method of extracting gold from the alluvial 


they got forty to fifty zolotnicks of gold. There | deposits. In the official letter received in Paris, t 


8 little doubt of the accuracy of these state- 


learned that the following curious comparative 


ments, Sut what the comparative expense of the |experiments were made in the extracting of the 
‘wo modes is I cannot tell you, nor whether the|gold from the sand, by Mr. Anossott :— 


tal grows sufficient wood for fuel, and whether 


1. “By the common method of washing used 





coal can be found there. One pound Russian Jin all countries having goid (stream-work. ) 
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2. “By the amalgamation—the method similar 
to that employed in Hungary in gold mines. 

3. “By the damp way, or dissolving the sands 
in acids. 

4. “By melting the sand in the blast furnaces. 

“Those experiments were made by the order of 
the Minister of Finance, Comte Kancrin, to the 
end of ascertaining the exact quantity of-gold 
contained in a given quantity of sand, and ex- 
tracting the gold from the very middle of the 
grains. 

“By the second method; they obtained eight 
times more gold than by the first (common sys- 
tem.) 

“The third method produced four times more 
gold than the first; but by the fourth method, that 
is to say, by melting the sand, twenty-four times 
more gold was obtained than by the washing sys- 
tem. 

‘In that process, the produce of the melting is an 
alloy of cast iron and gold (fonte aurifere,) from 
which the gold is separated by means of sulphu- 
ric acid. By putting this Jast method into prac- 
tice, we shall obtain yearly 8000 poods (sixty-two 
poods equal to one ton) of gold instead of 400, 
from the same quantity of alluvial deposit. But 
the conservatory principle, applied to the national 
wealth of the Government adopts the plan of only 
a moderate increase of the annual produce of gold, 
and securing thus a longer existence to the allu- 
vial deposits.” 

The statement as to the difference produced by 
the modes of treatment may appear startling at 
first, but it may be considered as more probable 
if we take into account the nature of the sub- 
stance in which the gold is enveloped... The pro- 
duce of smelting, we see, is an alloy of cast-iron 
and gold, indicating that, as is very usual, the 
substance accompanying this gold is iron. Now, 
to say nothing of the very imperfect results which 
can be obtained by the old method of washing, if 
we consider the ingenious application of amalga- 
mation which is mentioned, we shall at once per- 
ceive, that every particle of gold which is wrapt 
up in iron must infallibly escape the action of the 
mercury, and it is not difficult to imagine, that a 
very considerable proportion may be so defended. 
Let the whole, however, be reduced by fusion, 
and all the metallic part will then be brought to- 
gether and separated at once from the earthy part, 
and consequently, little or none of the gold can 
escape. ‘Thus, we may account for a very con- 
siderable difference in the results of the processes 
that have been employed. ‘The separation of the 
gold from the iron by sulphuric acid, is not likely 
to produce any waste of the precious metal. 

It is anticipated, I know, that this improvement 
may be extended to other gold-producing coun- 
tries, and I have no doubt but it may in due time ; 
but it should be recollected, that smelting is a very 
expensive and tedious process in some of these 
countries, partly from scarcity of fuel, and partly 
from very imperfect methods for producing the ne- 
cessary blast, by which it happens that the de- 
gree of heat required is difficult to obtain. Im- 
provements may be made so as to remedy some 
of these defects, and one important one, I believe, 
would be, the application of the hot air blast; but 
those who know what the difficulties are in mak- 
ing alterations in established processes in some of 
the countries to which these observations are ap- 








plicable, will see that considerable time may be 
required to accomplish the object, and the selec. 
tion of very judicious and well instructed agents to 
carry the necessary measures into operation, 

To any one who may be considering the gyb- 
ject with a view to adopting the use of this diseo. 


very, I would also suggest, that the chemieal 


separation of the metals, is an operation which 
must be directed by ore possessed of considerable 
skill and experience, and that it can only be done 
where sulphuric acid, or substances not easily 
transported, can be supplied in sufficient quanti- 
tes. If the alloy be rich enough to bear the 
charge of carriage it might be better to send it to 
places where the requisite skill and materials can 
be had with facility, but here again, the fiscal re. 
gulations of different countries may oppose an 
obstacle. 

[ merely throw out these hints that persons 
who may wish to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages held out by this process, may be prepared to 
meet the difficulties that present themselves, and 
to set about the undertaking in a manner most 
likely to ensure success. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Joun TAYtor. 
Chatham Place, July 6. 


NEW MODE OF APPLYING STEAM. 


The editor of the New York Herald, in one ot 
his recent letters from London, says— 

A new mode of applying steam has been in- 
vented, which will do away with horse power en- 
tirely on canals. On the day of the launch last 
week, a small boat of forty tons was passing and 
repassing the river, without paddles or sails. She 
had a high pressure engine on board—and there 
she went through the water, puff, puff, puff, puff, 
without indicating any other symptom of motive 
power, or even a single ripple disturbing her 
course. 

It seems that she has under her bottom, a single 
paddle, in the shape of a screw, with one turn 
only. ‘To this screw is given a rotary motion by 
the steam engine—and its motion propels her 
through the water without creating a single ripple 
on the surface, around the boat. An experiment 
was made last week on the Surry canal, and it 
succeeded beyond all expectation. I saw the lit- 
tle boat myself; moving like a living creature, 
over the dirty bosom of the Thames. There's 
now no doubt of the entire success of the plan, 
and in less than a couple of years 1 expect to see 
the whole length of the Erie canal navigated by 
steam power, without injuring at all its banks. 
One such steamboat as I saw could take a train 0 
thirty canal boats, at a speed of six miles an hour. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
PROGRESS OF AGRICULTURE. 


When the bill providing for a continuation of 
the Agricultural Survey of Massachusetts by the 
Rev. H. Colman, came up before the legislature 
of that state a few weeks since, a dead set we 
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made upon it by a few individuals, who included 
in their denunciations, not only the survey, but all 
legislative measures for the promotion of agricul- 


ture, all societies, ploughing matches, fairs, &e. 


They maintained that it was absurd to stimulate | 


men to attend to their own interest—that legisla- 
tion was improper—that agricultural and geolo- 
ical surveys afe expensive—in short they were 
wholly on the “let us alone system.” a svstem 
which will do very wel! to talk about, but which 


jn practice is found frequently to produce results | 


any thing but favorable, 

Their remarks called out a most triumphant re- 
futation from Mr. Prince of Roxbury, who has 
from the first been connected with the most eflec- 
tive and prosperous agricultural society in the 
country, that of Massachusetts ; and who for 
some twenty years has been secretary of that 
State Institution. Mr. Prince showed most con- 
clusively that the first introduction into the state, 
of all the improved implements of husbandry, 
those that have entirely superseded the clumsy 
contrivances of the earlier farmers, were owing to 
agricultural associations, and exhibitions. 

The first ploughing match in America took 
place at Brighton, in 1817, under the patronage 
of the Massachusetis Agricultural Society, and 


then was introduced there for the first time, | 


Wood’s patent cast-iron plough, made by Free- 
born, a plough which in its various modifications 
has superseded all others, and so far as ploughing 
isconcerned, (and all will admit that this lies at 
the very basis of husbandry) has effected a com- 
plete revolution in the ease and facility of the ope- 
ration. Atthe Brighton show in 1836 there were 


a ———> 








| FIBROUS-LEAVED PLANTS, AND THE MODE 
OF PREPARING THE PIBRES. 


| To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Washington, D. C., 2d July, 1838. 


Dear Sir—You may have perceived in the 
newspapers, that on the 12th June, the bill to en- 
courage the introduction and cultivanon of Tro- 
pical Plants, was passed in the senate by a vote 
of 26 to 11; the majority including the names of 
the most distinguished senators, of all parties, in 
their seats on that occasion. You may also have 
seen that on the 28th ult., the committee on agri- 
culture of the house of representatives re-report- 
ed the same senate bill without amendment—a 
measure upon which they unanimously agreed two 
weeks before. The committee on agriculture has 
but two bills to be acted on—viz: said senate bill, 
and the bill to establish an agricultural department 
in the Patent Office, and although that committee, 
ever since the establishment ofthe government has 
not ever asked its right to be heard by congress, 
it has not this session been able to obtain a sin- 
gle hour for the consideration of its humble bills. 

On Saturday last, Gen. Jesup spent an hour in 
the committee room, in the examination of the 
specimens of foliaceous fibres of fibrous-leaved 
plants adapted to both the arid and the humid 
surfaces of Tropical Florida. He stated that ail 
Southern Florida from 289 N. L. to Cape Sable, 
had now been explored by himself, officers, and 
soldiers, and that they still re-affirm the fact, that 
for our actual staples the whole district is not 
worth the expense of surveying; that my sug- 
;gestion alone can render valuable the country 








twenty-two ploughs in the competition, all of| hitherto considered uninhabitable and uncultiva- 


which were of iron. He showed that such had been 
the fact with regard to drills, cultivators, machines 
forsowing seeds broad cast, hay and manure forks, 
and numberless other implements of great value 
to the farmer. They were first introduced by 
such societies; they were tested, and their opera- 
tion shown at the shows and exhibitions, and they 
were thus brought 1o the notice of thousands of 
farmers at once, many of whom might otherwise 
not have heard of them for years. 

The Merino, and the Durham cattle, were in- 
troduced many years since by the president of 
this society; and it is mainly through the influ- 
ence of this and similar associations, that the 
beautiful McKay, Berkshire. China, and Byfield 
pigs, have in that state mostly superseded the 
long-nosed, impossible-to-fat swine that formerly 
devoured the corn of the bay state. This im- 
provement in pigs alone was many years since, 
by one of the most extensive dealers in pork in 
lassachusetts, estimated at more than a hundred 
thousand dollars. 

It gives us pleasure to state that the bill to con- 
tinue the appropriations of the state for such pur- 
poses Was sustained by a vote of’ more than twen- 
Ytoone. The course of the Massachusetts le- 
gislature is one honorable to their patriotism, and 
* proof of their intelligence. ‘Their bounty on 
Wheat, will cause the production of a handsome 
mock’ we have nota doubt; we only regret that 
=i quantities of wheat have been sent to east- 
dieheuoe under names to which it has not the 
an st pretension. The “staff of life” should 

€ subjected to such petty speculations and 


ible, and that the government ought to grant 
ithe whole territory below 28° to actual settlers 
and cultivators on the conditions of the afore- 
said senate bill. That bill you will see merely 
admits the prospective sale of one or more sec- 
tions, not exceeding thirty-six in all, for the most 
valuable considerations ever offered to any go- 
vernment or people for the actual settlement and 
cultivation in valuable plants, within eight years, 
in a district officially affirmed to be uninhabitable 
and uncultivable, unworthy of the expense of a 
survey, or even of the cost of medicines requisite 
to conquer it. Although my heart sickens with 
hope delerred, afier eleven years’ laborious absence 
from my family, yet I shall still have some consola- 
tion, provided public attention will thus be excited 
towards the propagation of our indigenous fibrous- 
leaved plants alone. ‘The Hon. H. Wise thinks 
i that he recognizes, in the Agave Virginica of my 
plates, a familiar plant in his district, there called 
silk-grass, of which slips of the leaves have long 
been used for economical purposes—especially for 
straps to suspend hams, &c., without suspecting 
that they contained strong glossy white fibres, 
which may be profitably extracted for sale or ma- 
nufacture. The economical uses of the Yucca 
filamentosa or bear-grass, i. e. of the unscraped 
leaves or slips of leaves, have been known from 
time immemorial, in all our southern and south- 
western states. The Hon. R. Hawes, of Ken- 
tucky, informed me that the name of Bear-grass 
Creek, in his state, was taken from the abundance 
of the Yucca filamentosa on its borders. Nut- 
tal tells us that it inhabits the banks of the Mis- 
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the mountains—and hence at one point near the 
junction of White-earth river, it must extend to 
48° N., latitude. Mr. Catlin, the painter, also 
says he met it abundantly during his travels in 
the far north-west. 

On the other side this plant is becoming accli- 
mated in our middle and north-eastern states. In 
1831-2, 1 found it during the winter in open gar- 
dens around New York, and then predicted to 
the committee on agriculture that it would become 


a superior substitute for flax on the steril soils of 


the adjoining states. The Yucca filamentosa 
was there introduced from the southern states as 
a merely ornamental plant of the gardens of the 
northern states, where they have accidentally dis- 
covered that it propagates itsel!, and passes through 
their bleak winters without injury. Even in the 
garden of David Thomas, Cayuga county, New 
York, the bear-grass grows through the coldest 
seasons, without any prejudice to its green-living 
leaves; and in Princeton, N. J.in January last, 
several leaves were cut, and dressed in a common 
flax mill—and the fibres sent to this room, where 
they are now before me. They, however, still 
retain a greenish color, and are comparatively 
feeble, because they were bruised instead of be- 
ing scraped. 

i hence trust that you will consider the subject 
of fibrous-leaved plants sufficiently important to 
your readers, to justify the publication in your pe- 
riodical of the last twenty-two pages of the report 


of the committee on agriculture of the house of 


representatives. Should you coincide in my opi- 


nions of their immense value to all the poorest soils 
of our southern states, you will, doubtless, be 


pleased to request from your readers, information 
concerning the localities and quantities of each in- 
digenous species within their respective districts, 
with such additional observations as they will pro- 
bably be equally glad to communicate. Should 
your periodical thus make public the location of any 
considerable quantity of our indigenous Yucca or 
of our indigenous Agave; it will, no doubt, excite 
our ingenious machinists to transport themselves 
to the spot, and invent labor-saving machinery 
suitably modified to scrape the leaves of each 
species. Although not born in New England, I 
had Yankee blood enough to invent, many years 
ago, two forms of machinery adapted to separate 
the foliaceous fibres from the green living leaves 
of the Sisal hemp agave, and of all analogous 
plants. Of the simplest form, an idea may be ob- 
tained by comparing it to a common grindstone 
moved by a treadle with the foot. A wooden 
wheel of six feet diameter, when once set in mo- 
tion would have its velocity so aided by its mo- 
mentum, thata single revolution would scrape 
the one side of any leaf or leaves applied to its 
circumference. For the leaves of the Sisal hemp, 
at an average of four to five feet, a curve of one- 
fourth of the wheel would suffice. 

The curved compresser ‘would be retained 
near the surface of the wheel by spiral or other 
spines. ‘The perphery of the wheel would be 
crossed by straps of hard wood, or of iron, with 
blunt edges, for scrapers. ‘The wheel once in 
motion from the foot of the laborer, he would take 
the but-end of a leaf in his hand, and insert the 
point between the compresser and the wheel, 
which would thus carry down the leaf as far as 
the but, etill retained by the hand. One-fourth 





of a revolution would thus be spent in simpl 
carrying down the leaf between the surface of 
the compresser and of the wheel; but the leaf 
then being held fast by the hand, the other three- 
fourths of the revolution would be a scraping pro- 
cessalone. As the fibres thus exposed would not 
then offer any resistance to being withdrawn, the 
leaves are then pulled out, and the unscraped side 
is next inserted; and the foliaceous fibres will thus 
be separated on both sides to a short distance 
from the but-ends. Even that may be advan- 
tageously left as a bond of union to the mass of 
fibres, and thus save the labor of tying them into 
knots. But as our countrymen will not be satis- 
fied with the labor saved by such a machine, I in- 
vented another to be moved by portable horse 
power. ‘This will consist of two pairs of cylinders, 
to be called feeding cylinders and scraping cy- 
linders. ‘The upper cylinders to be smooth and to 
move slowly; the lower cylinders to be grooved 
and to move swiltly, and the leaf or leaves to be 
inserted perpendicularly inta the feeding cylin- 
ders, and to be thus conveyed perperdicularly 
through the scraping cylinders. Hence, both 
sides of the leaves will be scraped at the same 
time; and the offal will fall to the ground without 
being entangled in the fibres. With this ma- 
chine, however, there will also remain unscraped 
a portion of the but-ends; but with me it is a ques- 
tion whether it will not be more advantageous than 
injurious, to let itremain asa bond of union to 
these long straight parallel fibres. 

I enter into these details to save a world of spe- 
culation and of labor to other inventors, and culti- 
vators. “Their first impulse always is to seek 
some analogy with common flax and hemp. 
They will talk about rotting and_ breaking these 
green-living leaves, as they have been accustom- 
ed to treat the dry hard barks, from which they 
extract flax and hemp. After having gone 
through the whole routine of inventions and ex- 
periments, they will, however, all finally arrive at 
the conviction that simple scraping only, is the 
cheapest, the easiest, the speediest and the heal- 
thiest of all possible processes to obtain foliace- 
ous fibres from the green-living leaves of fibrous- 
leaved plants. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant. H. Perrine. 


[The bill granting to Dr. Perrine 23,000 acres of 
land in Florida, for the purpose stated in several fore- 
going publications, finally passed on the last evening 


of the session of Congress just closed.—Ep. Fas. 
REG. ] 


PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE AGRICULTU- 
RAL SOCIETY OF CHARLOTTE. 


{Published by request of the Society.] 


At the annual exhibition of cattle and other 
stock, belonging to the members of the Agricul- 
tural Society of Charlotte county, held at the 
Courthouse of said county on the 12th day of Oc- 
tober, 18837—premiums were awarded to the get 
tlemen whose names are hereto assigned. 
To Mr. John Marshall, for the best milch cow; 
by Col. Marshall’s Pompey, out of a Devol- 
shire cow. 
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To Mr. John Marshall, for the best heifer under 
two years old, by Cardwell’s Durham, out of 
the Sompey cow. 

To Mr. John Marshall, for the best brood mare, 
Whittleberry, by Roanoke, out of Wakefield, 
by Sir Hal. 

To Capt. Henry A. Watkins, for the best yoke 
oxen. 

Do. do. do. do. mule. 

To Mr. Henry Carrington, for the best beef: 

Do. do. do. do. do. heifer un- 
der three and over two years old, by Col. Rich- 
ardson’s bull Powell. 

To Mr. Henry Carrington, for the best filly one 
year old, by imported Claret, out of Blanch, by 
Gascoigne, g. d. Miss Ryland. 

To Mr. R. I. Gaines, for the best bull. 

Do. do. do. do. Saxon ram. 

Maj. William Gaines, for the best two-year old 
colt, by Carolinian. 

Mr. Thomas F. Merryman, for the best foal, by 
imported Emancipation. 

To Mr. Wyatt Cardwell, for the best saddle 
horse, out of Amy, by Gracchus, by Gas- 
coigne. 

Communicated by order of the Society, 
Henry Carrineton, Sec’ry. 





From the Cultivator. 


MINERAL MANURES. 


Although there is much to please and interest 
the mind in practical farming, yet, devoid and 
apart from the theory, it is little else than a rou- 
line, suited to the capacity and ambition of uncul- 
tivated minds. An active and enlightened mind 
seeks to understand thecause and eflect—to apply 
the sciences; in short, it is restive, until the que- 
ries embraced in agriculture, are disposed of and 
determined upon sound philosophical principles. 
‘Tis this constitutes theory; and ’tis this theory, 
that unfolds a world of beauties to the scientific 
agriculturist, of which the mere prejudiced practi- 
cal farmer, the mere tyro and novitiate, must re- 
main ignorant, and that too, of the highest branch 
of the profession which he follows. 

_ Theimprovement which has been effected with- 
in the last twenty years in several of the eastern 
counties of Pennsylvania, (and especially in 
Chester,) is almost incredible. And the whole is 
mainly attributed toa regular and judicious use 
of lime asa manure. To me, it has been matter 
of astonishment, to find this inestimable restora- 
live meet with so little favor in the minds of the 
conduetor and correspondents of the Cultivator. 
ly farm is situated in a district of secondary for- 
Mation, and the soil is principally calcareous, yet 
ave seen the most surprising beneficial effects 
attending the free use of lime and plaster; the 
atter apparently reacting on the former, and con- 
sequently, the greatest benefit is derived by using 
them together. The crops, not only on my own 
farm, but on others in this vicinity, have been dou- 
ed by a free use of mineral manures. ‘When 
a farm has been improved so as to produce heavy 
crops, there will be such a corresponding increase 
inthe quantity of stable manure as to insure its 





luture fertility. I look upon the immense beds of 


limestone in this region as an inexhaustible store 
designed by the wise Governor of the world to 
keep up the strength of the land, in all time to 
come. I regard the limestone of Pennsylvania 
as a mineral, which will confer more real benefit 
on posterity than any of her other mineral trea- 
sures: ‘The aid which it promises to contribute to 
the support and improvement of her agriculture 
cannot be easily overrated. Some idea may be 
formed of the estimation in which lime is held 
here as a manure, by the fact, that farmers come 
from 25 to 30 miles, i. e. from Maryland and the 
poor district of primitive formation in the south- 
ern partof Chester county, bordering on the Mary- 
land line, to my limekiln and others in the neigh- 
borhood; the lime costing those farmers 25 cents 
per bushel when delivered. ‘To the farmers in 
that quarter, lime is the “‘anchor of hope ;”’ there 
it has already made the barren and desert place 
glad, and is fast putting a new and improved face 
upon the country. ‘The farmers, even there, with 
this far fetched means of improving their land. 
prefer bettering their condition by liming near a 
good market, rather than migrate to the exuberant 
soil, and realize the utopian dreams and fairy tales 
of the * far west.” 

On part of my farm, 300 bushels of lime per 
acre have been applied within 30 years, at the 
rate of about 100 bushels per acre at a dressing, 
and always put on fresh, and slaked, then imme- 
diately spread. I am not inclined to believe that 
lime should become carbonated before it is appli- 
ed. JT adopt Sir Humphrey Davy for my proto- 
type, in every case involving agricultural chemis- 
try. Ishall be encouraged so to do, until some 
modern wiseacre can clearly demonstrate that Sir 
H. is wrong. Doubtful points in Davy’s theory 
have become demonstrable truths with me, afier 
being aided and enlighténeda by the lampof expe- 
rience. Lime, in its fresh caustic state, only 
while an alkali, acts as a decomposing agent in the 
sotl; rendering vegetable substances soluble—but 
when a mild carbonate, it operates only like marl, 
in improving the texture of the soil, according to 
Davy, whose authority is unquestionable, and the 
theory, at allevents, may fairly challenge contra- 
diction; hence the advantage of applyng lime, 
like stable manure, in a fresh state. 

With regard to the theory, or the manner, in 
which gypsum operates on vegetation, an acciden- 
tal circumstance which occurred in my practice 
or under my owneye, goes further to establish 


the truth in my mind, than all the ink whieh has . 


been spilled on the subject; even the adopted 
theory of Prof. Low and British Husbandry to the 
contrary notwithstanding. In April, 1832, I sow- 
ed half a bushel of plasteran a small piece of land 
in the middle of a wheat field, for experiment in 
order to ascertain whetherthe plaster would have 


the slightest effect even of changing the color of 


the wheat. Theresult answered my expectations; 


there was not a shade of change inthe color of 


the wheat in the future stages of its growth. In 
autumn following, the same field was again 
ploughed for wheat and the plaster course turned 
down, the field was deeply ploughed, say 7 or8 
inches—the spring following the field was sown 
with clover seed; the secretthen was speedily 
developed; when the wheat was cut in harvest the 
growth of clover on that same land which had 
been sown with plaster, was eo luxuriant as to 
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interfere with the cradle ia cutting the wheat. 
—Soon after harvest, the clover on the said land 
flowered, anda heavy swath might have been 
mown on it inSeptember following. ‘The adja- 
cent parts of thesfield, with the same soil and cul- 
ture, exhibited a sickly contrast. In the autumn 
ot’ 1833, the clover on said Jand was trodden down 
by stock, returning manure to the soil, and by 
that means the plaster indirectly prepared the 
pround fora sure crop of wheat. ‘This one sin- 
gle and simple fact serves to overthrow the theory 
that plaster must be sown on the plants, to be ab- 
sorbed through the pores of the leaves—attract 
moisture from the atmosphere, &c. This moot- 
ed point I consider settled, and the soil and roots 
made the laboratory instead of the leaves and the 
atmosphere. 

Although my agricultural career has been only 
short, yet the great object, improvement, bas been 
ardently and zealously pursued—sufliciently, in- 
deed, to create a most utter and implacable abhor- 
rence against all vague and unfounded theory, 
which is the bane of the agricultural press. The 
mere conjecture of a writer, if in error, will do 
no harm; but ’tis the positive declaratory asser- 
tions, where wrong, that do mischief, inasmuch as 
many believe and adopt what they read. 

Quere. Why is it that lime and plaster act 
much more efficiently when both are applied to 
the soil, since the base of both is lime? 

Wn. Penn Kinser. 

Pequea, Lan. Co., Pa., April 15, 1838. 


USE OF LIME IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


One of the shakers recently told me, they had 
been in the habit of buying the best of Thomas- 
ton Lime, which with transportations cost them 
at least $3 a cask; of breaking and slaking it, 
and mixing it with mud collected from bog-holes 
or turfs from the sides of the highways, in propor- 
tion of four or five casks to a hundred common 
ox loads; and after due fermentation and mixture, 
they have found this composition not less valuable 
than an equal quantity of the best of stable ma- 
nure. If the above remarks are correct, and no 
doubt they are, as I find them corroborated by va- 
rious writers on this subject, it is an easy and 
cheap method of obtaining manure and well 
adapted for top-dressing. 

The Hon. John Wells of Boston, who has 
made several experiments with lime in the prepa- 
ration of compost manure for a top-dressing, re- 
commends that it be prepared by first placing a 
layer of mud or loam, as the case may be, then a 
layer of unslakec lime, and so continue until the 
materials are used up; and in twelve or fourteen 
days, shovel it over and it will be fitfor use. From 
what I am able to gather from this gentieman’s 
experimenis, he made use of lime in proportion, 
of about one cask of Thomaston lime, to five 


loads of loam or mud, and that be annually, for | 


more than twenty years made use of Jime, ‘for 
agricultural purposes to the extent of more than 
one hundred casks.’ He further says:—‘'To my 
surprise | found the eflect produced to be equal to 
what is usual from common compost manure!’ 
Lime as a top-dressing on a wheat crop is un- 
doubtedly valuable on many kinds of soil, espe- 





cially where there is a deficiency of calcareous 
matter. 


Benj. Cutter, esq., informs me that he hag 
made use of lime at the rate of twenty bushels or 
more to the acre, as a top-dressing, by sowing it 
on in a fine pulverized state, when the wheat 
was a few inches high, and considered himself 
well remunerated in the wheat crop. The Hon, 
Levi Fisk, observed to me, that he used two 
tierces of Thomaston lime last spring by sowing 
iton nearly two acres of wheat, leaving a small 
piece in the same field unsown, and is confident 
he realized twenty-five per cent. more wheat in 
consequence of the lime. ‘The above and other 
similar experiments, are conclusive evidence jn 
my mind, of the importance and value of lime as 
a manure.—Conant’s Cheshire Address. 


THE COLLEGES OF VIRGINIA CONSIDERED 
AS WORKS OF “INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT,” 
WILLIAM AND MARY COLLEGE. 


The colleges and schools of a country are among 
the most important and valuable means, as well as re- 
sults, of its general improvement. Nor is the in- 
provement thus reached merely intellectual and moral. 
The physical improvement of the country, the en- 
riching of its lands, the increase of its agricultural 
products, and the amount of pecuniary profit to the 
cultivators, all are essentially aided by providing, and 
properly using the facilities for education afforded by 
schools and colleges; though the design and direct 
operation of these institutions should be confined ex- 
clusively to literary and scientific instruction, and 
without any view to the physical or economical 
improvement of the country. And the effects so 
produced, in their turn become causes; and help, in 
an important degree, to sustain literary and scien- 
tific institutions. In strict accordance with these 
views are found the practical results, wherever 
they have been permitted to be produced by the 
action of causes continued sufficiently long, and 
with sufficient intensity. In the country which sur- 
rounds and sustains Hampden-Sidney College, there is 
found a population, whose intellectual and moral 
worth, economical and industrious habits, and whose 
marked success as farmers and men of business, prove 
beyond doubt or cavil, the great profits, individual and 
pecuniary as well as general and national, which the 
people have derived from their liberal and long-con- 
tinued support of that college. We are less acquaint: 
ed with Washington College; but have been inform- 
ed, and believe, that similar and equal effects have 
there been produced by the operation of similar causes. 
Randolph-Macon College is yet too young an institu- 
tion to have given such manifest evidences of its value 
as a work of ‘internal improvement ;” but it is 
doubtless annually producing these valuable results; 
and requires only as much time, with equal good man: 
acement, to exhibit as strong evidences of value. 

This manner of viewing the subject will prevent 
any objection to the propriety of treating of our col: 
leges in this journal, of which the second object 18 to 
sustain and aid all public works for the improvement of 
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Virginia; nor will the subject be deemed unconnected 
with thefirst or principal object of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister, which is especially agricultural improvement. 

The colleges referred to above, highly beneficial as 
they are to the commonwealth, as well as to the peo- 
ple more especially interested in them, are local insti- 
tutions—principally sustained by, and in return sus- 
taining and elevating, the surrounding and adjacent, 
though an extended region of country. And it is be- 
cause of this local action, and yet very general opera- 
tion within such limits, that the improvement made in 
the people and in the country can be so easily traced, 
and so clearly exhibited and proved. The University 
of Virginia, from its rich endowment, its identification 
with national interests, and its other peculiar and 
great advantages, is diffusing knowledge and improve- 
ment to every part of the state, and to far remote 
states ; and the benefits thus produced are not the less 
certain and important, because, from their wide diffu- 
sion, they are less susceptible of being accurately es- 
timated, and duly appreciated. 

William and Mary College at present partakes of 
both these characters. Formerly it was the state or 
principal institution of Virginia, and even of all the 
southern and western states then in being. Yet, in its 
former days of prosperity, (as they were then deemed, ) 
and when receiving students annually from every re- 
gion of Virginia, and some from perhaps five or six 
other states, still the number of students in the scien- 


tific classes ranged between 60 and 90, and rarely, if | In session of 1833-4, 


ever, exceeded the latter number. The boys in the 
school for Latin and Greek, are not counted under the 
name of ** students,” in this institution, and are not so 
included in these or any of the following remarks; 
though all such boys, in the middle and higher classes, 
are so counted in most other colleges; and thereby 
serve to swell their apparent numbers, and, by the com- 


. on 


professors. ‘That session, the whole number of stu- 
dents amounted to no more than seventeen. Not long 
before, more than two years had passed without a quo- 
rum of the board of visiters being got together, and 
of course withouta meeting or any action of that body 
—those members who were present, and ready to act, 
having been rendered useless by the non-attendance 
of others. 

During that time the important professorship of 
mathematics remained vacant; and though its duties 
were performed by the extra service of another profes- 
sor, still the vacancy and its cause could not but great- 
ly impair the public confidence in the management 
and usefulness of the institution. This neglect of the 
visitors to attend, and act in convocation, was the great 
cause, out of which grew all the minor and auxiliary 
causes, of the decline and threatened extinction of the 
college. In July 1834, a meeting of a bare quorum 
(a majority of the visitors, as required by the char- 
ter,) was, with difficulty, obtained; and a system of 
reform and improvement was then begun, which has 
been zealously continued to this time, and which has 
produced the most remarkable and manifest improve- 
ment in the number of students, and in the value of 
the course of instruction. So far as the increase of 
number of students may serve to indicate increase of 
prosperity and value of the college, these will strongly 
enough appear in the following statement of the num- 
bers for the five last courses. 








there were 17 students. 
1834-5, 48 
1835-6, 69 
1836-7, 113 
1837-8, 112. 


When the universal pecuniary difficulties and losses 
of the last fifteen months are considered, the last num- 
ber, though a little less in amount than that of the 





parison, to make the number of students of William | year preceding, is, in fact, a stronger evidence of in- 
and Mary appear fewer in comparison. In making | creased public confidence in the institution, than the 
comparisons, this difference should not be overlooked, | previous rate of progressive increase of numbers. 

From that condition, William and Mary was struck | And this high eminence will be justly deemed the 
down to the lowest state of depression, first by the | more remarkable, when considered in comparison with 
war, which brought an invading enemy into its near | the previous and long continued depression—in com- 
neighborhood, and for two years caused frequent calls | parison with the former state, when William and Mary 
upon every student of military age for military service in | had not a rival in this or half a dozen adjacent states 
the field. Under such circumstances, the continuance | —and considering that now there are three other col- 


of regular or even profitable study and collegiate du- | leges deserving and drawing their shares of students, — 


ties, was rendered impossible; and parents either | and still more the University of Virginia, in a state of 
kept their sons at home, or sent them to distant col- high prosperity, and having from 200 to 240 students 
leges, which were free from such continual alarms of | during each of the last three years. 


invasion, or marauding incursions from the British 


While we wish the greatest possible success to all 


fleets. There were afterwards transient returns of | our institutions of education and learning, it may be 
Prosperity to the college, but of no long continuance; | permitted to us, without being obnoxious to the charge 
as other and different blows, not necessary here to par- | of being sectional in feeling, or wanting in good will to 
ticularize, fell upon it in rapid succession, and served | others, to set forth more especially the claims of Wil- 


loimpair its interests, and to thin its ranks. These 


liam and Mary College as the now local institution of 


changes and fluctuations will be passed over, to the | the tide-water region, in addition toits other and strong 
Session of 1833-4, when the institution seemed to be | claims of a veneral nature. It has ceased to be the 
‘Onearly prostrate, that the loss of any one valuable | principal college of this and other states, not because 
professor was feared asa blow too heavy to be then | of diminished value of its instruction (for that has been 


borne; and an evil impossible to repair, owing to the 
‘mall remaining inducements to attract or retain able | of sundry other institutions, by public or private en- 


greatly increased—) but because of the establishment 
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dowment, which circumstance has recently changed 
‘the aspect in which each one must be now considered. 
William and Mary, as much as any other college, de- 
serves the support of the whole country; and in con- 
sideration of its mild and delightful climate, perfect 
healthiness during the whole time of the course, and 
peculiar suitableness to the constitutions of southern 
young men, there are strong reasons for its being pre- 
ferred, for all such pupils, to any colleges of equal 
scientific grade situated in more northern or elevated 
regions, and in a more rigorous climate. It is too 
true that this comparison isseldom made, and that dan- 
ger to the health of southern boys sent to bear north- 
ern winters is scarcely thought of. Even the people 
of our low country are themselves accustomed to ac- 
quiesce in the general understanding that an unhealthy 
region is one where bilious or autumnal diseases only 
are to be feared ; and that if these are absent, or very 
rare, a country is healthy, no matter how much its peo- 
ple are scourged by catarrhs, consumptions, rheuma- 
tisms, and pleurisies. By one or more of these latter 
diseases, the constitution of many a southern youth has 
been seriously injured, or destroyed, at northern semi- 
naries; and even if he escapes all these, he is render- 
ed, by a northern residerce, unfit to revisit his south- 
ern home, in autumn, without danger; and if, to avoid 
that danger, he remains away for years together, he 
acquires a northern constitution, and is as unfit as if 
born in the north, to live at his proper and intended fu- 
ture home. 

But putting aside this important consideration, and 
viewing William and Mary merely as a local institu- 
tion, the tide-water region alone can and ought to fur- 
nish it with enough students to triple its present num- 
ber. And when we say ought, it is not meant that the 
obligation should extend further than would be limited, 
on full knowledge of the circumstances, by the pri- 
vate and individual interests of the parents, not only 
as parents, but as residents and property-holders of 
the low country. It is not their general interest to 
prefer this college unless it deserves a preference for 
the value of its instruction and training of youth, and 
on the grounds of the moderate rate of price at which 
the benefits are to be obtained. 

The course of classical instruction, or the school for 
Latin and Greek, is very defective when compared to 
most other colleges of high rank. Until the last session, 
it was a grammar-school, upon the ordinary footing of 
common schools forteaching Latin and Greek; and was 
the more liable to objection because of its connexion 
with a scientific institution of high order. Better in- 
struction in the higher classical studies was in part pro- 
vided for, a year ago: and by another year, it is hoped 
and expected that William and Mary will exchange the 
grammar-school fora system of classical instruction 
suited to more advanced pupils and regular students, 


When this is properly done, there may be justly awarded | 


to the whole institution, the high commendation which 
all the other departments now well deserve. The pro- 
fessorships are well filled; the course of instruction is 
excellent, and is designed to be of practical appli- 
cation, no less than it is of high scientific character. The 





ee 


government and discipline of the students is parental, 
though sufficiently strict; and, while no known offender 
is permitted to pass unpunished by the laws of the ip. 
stitution, still the means to govern, and the prevention 
of offences, are more generally and effectually found ip 
a reliance on and appeal to the sense of honor and pro. 
priety of the young men; who are reminded at every 
step, and in every hour, by the general purport of 
their training and association, that the first duty of a 
student is to preserve, in every particular, the character 
of a gentleman, and man of honor and truth. This 
most powerful aid to the statute book, (and without 
which mere enactments and punishments are of little 
avail,) has been strengthened and brought admirably 
into operation by the tact of the present faculty of the 
college, and by the respect and regard of the students 
which the professors fortunately possess, and the con- 
sequent influence which they can exercise. And 
this mode of governing, by appealing to the best feel- 
ings, instead of merely punishing the fruits of the 
worst, is further strengthened by the tone of the private 
society in which students here may freely mingle, and 
are received with welcome, and which, while it softens, 
refines and cultivates manners, and guards against vi- 
cious pleasures by substituting innocent relaxation and 
amusement, also, by approbation or censure, increases 
the inducement to do good, and to refrain from evil. 
Much good has always been done by the society of 
the inhabitants of Williamsburg to the students of 
William and Mary; and, it must be confessed, also 
some harm—and in former times much harm. But the 
evils of this kind, which have existed, have been 
clearly seen, and are now guarded against, by exam- 

ple and precept, of all belonging to the best society. 

And, though imperfections and evils will always exist 

to some extent, it may now be safely asserted, that the 

influence of society in this place was never so benefi- 

cially exercised, as now; and its influence is, in the 

general, decidedly and greatly beneficial to the stu- 

dents. Either the total exclusion from private associ- 

ation with well-bred people (and especially from fe- 

male society,) or the mingling with the fashionable 

and often debauched society of large cities, and shar- 

ing in their vicious pleasures, are conditions very differ- 

ent from that of the students of this college, and the 

operation of either of which is always greatly tobe 

feared. 

The result of all the measures of reform adopted by 
the board of visitors, and admirably executed by the 
faculty, and of the influences thereby and otherwise 
produced, has been the attainment of a degree of mor- 
al and intellectual improvement in the students in ge- 
| neral, for the last two years, and more especially du- 
‘ring the course just ended, which furnishes to the 
friends of the institution very far more cause for con- 
_gratulation, and ground for auguring still increasing 
prosperity and success, than merely the rapid and con- 
tinued increase of students. During the last course, 
the conduct of all but a very few of the young men, 
has been throughout orderly and correct, and gentle- 
manly in all respects; and when taken altogether, the 
abatement necessary to make for the few of other ha- 
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bits, will not prevent the general conduct of the stu- 
dents being considered in a remarkable degree free 
from the offences of disorder and vicious habits so usu- 
al in colleges. Far otherwise was the state of things 
in former times; and much prejudice still remains 
against this college in the minds of many who know 
and believe nothing of the true condition and high va- 
lue of this institution, and who, as erroneously, in re- 
gard to this and to all other colleges, charge the vicious 
propensities of every student, which are generally 
caused by the improper indulgence of his own father, 
to the college which has in vain struggled to prevent 
the evils thus caused by more powerful counteracting 
influences. There is no cause to fear detriment to the 
virtues or good habits of any youth who may be now 
sent to this college, unless caused by the fault either 
of his incurable evil propensities, or otherwise, as is 
most usual, by the error of his previous training and 
the continued improper indulgence of his parent. Al- 
most every case of a student proving either extrava- 
gant in expenditure, dissipated, or vicious, is caused 
by his being furnished with too much money. Ifa 
youth receives even $20 more than a sufficiently liberal 
allowance, the excess must do injury to his habits ; and 
when that excess is carried to $300, merely because 
the father is rich enough to afford the expense, he al- 
most invariably and greatly injures, and perhaps ruins 
his son, by such unjustifiable indulgence. The mo- 
ney thus annually wasted at most colleges of high 
grade, to the injury of all parties, is usually as large as 
all required for the necessary and proper expenses. 
The parent, who, in spite of all warning from the col- 
lege authorities, will commit this common error, has 
no right to charge the vices or idleness of his son to 
any other than himself. The necessary collegiate ex- 
penses of a junior student at William and Mary Col- 
lege, for professors’ and other college fees, (and as 
many as can be usefully paid,) board, books, and eve- 
ry other necessary expense, amount to $228, if the 
student boards in college, or $248, if in a private fami- 
ly. Add to this what is safe and proper for pocket- 
money, (and that certainly ought not to exceed $50, 
fora young and new student,) and every expense for 
the junior course is provided for, except the purchase 
of clothing, and that is not a collegiate expense. The 
necessary college expenses of the senior course are 
still less than those of the first year. Few boys, just 
freed from the restrictions of a school, or their fathers’ 
guidance, can be safely trusted at one time with even 
$50, to be retained and used as pocket money for the 
coming time of nine months. To their inexperience 
it would seem a sum so large that they will scarcely 
get through it ; and in a month, perhaps, they find that 
it has slipped through their fingers, and left a newly 
created appetite for ten timesas much. In such cases, 
itis the father, much more than the son, who is to be 
blamed. What then is to be said of the parent, 
Who, merely because he is rich and purse-proud, 
Sends far from home an inexperienced youth, totally 
Unused to the ways of the world, with several hundred 
dollars in hand more than needed for early expenses ? 
itis almost a miracle when it does not do great injury 





to the student ; and often it corrupts and destroys the 
man forever. The sons of the richest parents are ge- 
nerally the least worthy or profitable students—and of- 
ten, their attendance is a loss, even in a pecuniary 
point of view, to the college which they enter. 

The propensity of students to contract debts is en- 
couraged, first, by the extravagance engendered by pa- 
rental indulgence, in giving too much money, and next, 


by the seductions and enticements of the rapacious 


harpies and sharpers among the shopkeepers, tavern- 
keepers, and others, some of whom are as sure to be 
found about every college, as vultures will be seen 
flocking toa carcass. An excellent regulation of the 
visitors of this college, which has now been two years 
in operation, has already done much good in restrain- 
ing this abuse ; and it would have been effectual, if 
parents had properly seconded and sustained the law, 
and the authorities of the college. At the Jast session 
of the legislature a generat law was passed for this 
purpose ; and it is hoped that this infamous practice 
will be more effectually checked. It is a fraud of the 
worst kind; for it preys upon the sufferers’ precious 
time, morals, and future prospects of usefulness and 
happiness, as wellas upon their money, which alone is 
the object sought by these tempters and destroyers of 
heedless youths. 

The regular course of study, here necessary to ob- 
tain the degree of A. B. (Bachelor of Arts,) is of two 
years’ continuance. This does not include instruction 
in the Latin and Greek languages; which, it is presumed 
that the student has acquired at school, more cheaply, 
and far more profitably, than he would at college. To 
obtain the degree of A. M. (Master of Arts,) a more 
extended course of study, and higher attainments, both 
classical and scientific, are requisite; and to this end, 
profitable employment is furnished.for one or for two 
years longer. Thus, although the scientific course 
proper of the college may be and ought to be passed 
through, and its honors obtained, by every properly 
prepared and diligent student, in two years, (which is a 
great advantage, and economy of time and money to 
those who can better prepare at lower schools, ) still, if 
such classical preparation as makes part of the regu- 
lar course at most other colleges, be added to the ac- 
count, it would add one or two years to the beginning 
of this; and for the course necessary for A. M, one or 
two years more must be added atthe end. Thus, the 
course of study may be two years, orit may be four, or 
even six, and all well and fully occupied, according to 
the circumstances and attainments of the student. The 
diplomas are conferred only for a proper degree of pro- 
ficiency, to be shown upon strict examination; and in 
no case upon the ground of having merely passed 
through the whole time of the college course, and paid 
all the fees; which will entitle every student at most 
or all northern colleges to a diploma, as a matter of 
course. Honors thus conferred, no matter how exalt- 
ed in reputation and merit may be the college confer- 
ring them, are in most cases awarded without being 
deserved; and any institution thus granting them, is 
guilty of a despicable fraud upon the public. The 
same and only correct and honest mode of conferring 
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honors and diplomas as has always been the practice 
at William and Mary, that is, upon full examination 
and evidence of proficiency, has likewise been pursued 
at the University of Virginia. And consequently, a 
student who would not even dare to ask for a degree 
at either of these institutions, from being conscious of 
not deserving it, would receive it, as a matter of course, 
if belonging to a northern coliege of the highest rank 
and character. Upon this deceptious system, the whole 
senior class graduates; or it is a very rare and re- 
markable occurrence if any one of the class should be 
refused his degree. Therefore, if rightly viewed, the 
large number of degrees annually conferred, would 
show their very small average value; and every one, 
of the small comparative number, where they are con- 
ferred on proficiency exhibited, ought to be so much 
the more highly prized. 

We have just returned from a session of four days 
of the Board of Visitors, and attendance on and observa- 
tion of the closing scenes of the last course of William 
and Mary College. The evidences of the very orderly 
and correct deportment of the students generally, the 
rareness of the cases of opposite conduct, and the 
fruits of labor and profitable instruction shown in that 
portion of them who earned the honors of the college, 
were all highly gratifying. These extended remarks 
show our own individual and entire concurrence in the 
unanimous expression of approbation of the Board of 
Visitors, as copied in the proceedings below. And we 
assert, without hesitation, that if the people of lower 
Virginia alone who now send their sons to northern 
colleges would give their support instead to William 
and Mary, the gain would be not only great and im- 
portant to that institution, but far more so to the stu- 
dents and to their parents, and to the commonwealth of 
Virginia. We would never send a son, or advise 
other parents to do so, to an inferior school, because it 
was in Virginia. But if equal or superior advantages 
are available at home, as is certainly the case, then both 
patriotism and economy ought to concur in causing 
the institutions of learning ia Virginia and the south, 
to be encouraged, rather than those in the northern 
states. Ep. Far. Rec. 


PUBLIC EXERCISES OF WILLIAM AND MARY 
COLLEGE, JULY 41H, 1838. 


The public exercises at the close of the late ses- 
sion in this institution, took place on the 4th inst., 
as usual. 

At 10 o’clock, A. M., the Visitors, Professors 
and Students, attended by the Volunteer Compa- 
nies of the place, commanded by Captains Armi- 
stead and Duriey; (who politely tendered their 
services on the occasion,) moved in procession 
from the College to the Church, where the exer- 
cises were commenced by a prayer from the Right 
Rev. Bishop Meade. Then, alier fine and appro- 
priate music, for which the audience were indebt- 
ed to the kindness of the ladies, the exhibition by 
the graduates was for a moment suspended, while 
the President read the following resolution of the 
Board of Visitors : 


a 


R. 





Resolved, unanimously, That the Visitors of 
Willam and Mary College, have learned with un. 
dissembled satisiaction of the flourishing condition 
of the College, and of the orderly and correct de. 
portment of the students during the session which 
has to-day terminated: and that the President be 
requested publicly to express in the Church, to the 
young gentlemen of the institution, the warm and 
decided approval felt by the Visitors of their ex. 
emplary conduct,” 

Alier which the following Orations were deli. 
vered : 

1. Oration on the formation of National Cha. 
racter, by Samuel S. Henley, A. B. of King& 
Queen. 

2. Oration on the rise and prosperity of’ the 
United States, by Tho’s. B. Donnelly, A. B. of 
Williamsburg. 

3. Oration on Internal Improvement and its ef. 
fects on the condition of Virginia, by William L, 
Henley, L. B. of James City. 

4. Oration on the influence of Literature on 
Society and Government, by Herbert A. Clai- 
borne, A. B. of Richmond. 

5. Oration on the influence of William & Mary 
College on the Literary, Moral and Political con-— 
dition of this country, by James A. Clopton, A. B. 
of New Kent. 

6. Oration on the inefficiency of Governments 
to conduce to their proper end, with war as their 
prevailing spirit, by Gawin L. C. Salter, L. B. of 
York. 

7. Valedictory to the Members of the Franklin 
Society, by Robert Tyler of Williamsburg. 

The President then proceeded to confer the De- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts on the following twelve 
young gentlemen of the senior classes : 

Herbert A. Claiborne of the city of Richmond. 

James A. Clopton of New Kent. 

Benjamin F. Dew of King & Queen. 

Elias Dodson of Halifax. 

Thomas B. Donnelly of Williamsburg. 

John Finney, of Powhatan. 

John M. Galt of Williamsburg. 

Edward Gresham of King and Queen. 

Samuel 8S. Henley of King and Queen. 

Archibald C. Peachy of Williamsburg. 

Robert G. Scott of’ the city of Richmond. 

John O. Steger of Amelia. 

And the degree of Bachelor of Law upon the 
following : 

William L. Henley of James City. 

Gawin L. C. Salter of York. 

The President then bestowed upon the follow- 
ing thirty-nine young gentlemen, of the junior 
classes, certificates, under the college seal, of pro- 
ficiency and good conduct. 

William Blankenship of Chesterfield : National 
Law—Rhetoric, Logic and Ethics—Chemistry— 
the Junior Mathematical Course—History. __ 

John B. Cary of Hampton: Natural Philo- 
sophy—Mathematics—Political Economy—Na- 
tional Law—Rhetoric, Logic and Ethics—Che- 
mistry—Civil Engineeriug. 

James L. Clarke of Gloucester: National Law— 
Rhetoric, Logic and Ethies—Chemistry—the Ju- 
nior Mathematical Course. : 

Nathaniel C. Cocke, of Prince George: Nation- 
al Law—Rhetoric, Logic and Ethics—Chemistry 
—the Junior Mathematical Course—History. 

John A. Coke of Williamsburg: Natural Phi- 
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losophy—Political Economy—Metaphysics—Na- 
tional Law—History. 

William Cole of Prince George : National Law 
—Chemistry—History. 

William W. Crump of the City of Richmond: 
Political Economy—National Law-- Rhetoric, Lo- 

ic and Ethics—C hemistry—History. 

Edwin H. Edmunds of Brunswick ; Chemistry 
—History—Junior Mathematical Course. 

William H. Fitzhugh of Prince William: Na- 
tional Law--Rhetoric, Logic and Ethics--Chemis- 
try—Junior Mathematical Course—History. 

Benjamin F. Garrett of Williamsburg : Na- 
tional Law—Rhetoric, Logic and Ethics—Chem- 
istry—History. 

John J. Gravatt of Caroline : Political Economy 
—Metaphysics—National Law—Rhetoric, Logic 
and KEthics—History. 

Wiliiam H. Gwathmey of King William: Na- 
tional Law--Rhetoric, Logic and Ethics-- History 
—Chemistry. 

Henry eiilinn of Charles City: Mathema- 
tics—-Metaphysics-—National Law-—Rhetoric, 
Logic and Ethics—Chemistry. 

Jas. B. Jones of Chesterfield : National Law— 
Rhetoric, Logic and Ethics—Chemistry—J unior 
Mathematical Course—History. 

Alexander Jones of Chesterfield: National 
Law—-Rhetoric, Logic and Ethies—Chemistry— 
Junior Mathematical Course—History. 

Warner T. Jones of Gloucester : Natural Phi- 
losophy. 

William McGowan of Petersburg: Natural 
Philosophy—Political Economy—Junior Mathe- 
matical Course—Civil Engineering. 

Nicholas Mills of the City of Richmond: Na- 
tural Philosophy—Rhetoric, Logic and Ethics— 
Civil Engineering. 

Chacles P. Moncure of the City of Richmond : 
Metaphysics—National Law. 

Thos. B. Montague of Gloucester: Rhetoric, 
Logie and Ethics—History—Chemistry. 

Chas. W. Montague of Gloucester: Rhetoric, 
Logic and Ethices—Junior Mathematical Course— 
Chemistry—History. 

Woodson C. Moody of Williamsburg: Nation- 
al Law. 

Wilson N. Nicholas of the City of Richmond : 
Natural Philosophy—Political Economy—Meta- 
physics—Rhetoric, Logic and Ethics-—-Chemistry 
—History. 

George U. Nottingham of Northampton: Ju- 
hior Mathematical Course. 

William M. Overton of Lunenburg: Mathe- 
matics—-National Law—-History—-Civil Engi- 
heering, 

William R. Pierce of Williamsburg: Che- 
Mistry. 

William P. Richardson of New Kent: Nation- 
al Law—Rhetoric, Logic and Ethics—Chemistry 
—Junior Mathematical Course. 

Powhatan Robertson of the City of Richmond : 
Natural Philosophy—Chemistry. 

Moore Robinson of the City of Richmond : 
National Law--Rhetoric, Logic and Ethics--Che- 
mistry—Junior Mathematical Course—History. 

John W. Rochelle of Southampton: Chemis- 
try and Civil Engineering. 

Julian C. Ruffin of Petersburg: National Law 
~Rhetoric, Logic and Ethics--Chemistry--Junior 


Mathematical Course—Hiustory. 
Vol. VIL—38 ; 
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Peter S. Smith of Nottoway: National Law— 
Rhetoric, Logic and Ethics—History. 

William M. Sutton of Hanover: Political 
Economy--- Metaphysics---National Law—Rhe- 
toric, Logic and Ethics—Chemistry. 

William B. ‘Taylor of Prince George: Junior 
Mathematical Course—Chemistry—Civil Engi- 
neering. 

Wiliam A. Thom of Culpeper: Rhetoric, 
Logic and Ethice--Chemistry--Junior Mathema- 
tical Course—History. 

William Waller of Williamsburg: National 
Law—Chemistry. 

George Wingfield of Norfolk: Natural Philo- 
sophy—Junior Mathematical Course—Civil En- 
gineering. 

John J. Wright of Essex: Junior Mathema- 
tical Course—History. 

William B. Wynn of North Carolina: Na- 
tional Law--Rhetoric, Logic and Ethics--History. 





PUBLIC EXERCISES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA, JULY 4, 1838. 


At the close of the session, on Wednesday, the 
4th July, 1838, the following public exercises took 
place. 

The exercises were opened with prayer by the 
Rev. A. P. B. Wilmer, Chaplain of the Univer- 
sity. 

The names of the students who had distin- 
guished themselves, at the public examinations 
held during the present session, were then an- 
nounced (in alphabetical order) by the Chairman 
of the Faculty. 

Diplomas were then delivered by the Chairman, 
to the following students, who had been admitted 
by the faculty, to graduate in the several schools 
mentioned : 


Latin Language and Literature. 


John W. Clay, Alabama. 

Wma. Hi. Glascock, do. 

Thos. J. Hungerford, Westmoreland. 
P. Thornton Lomax, Fredericksburg. 
Fielding L. Marshall, Fauquier. 
Thomas L. Reynolds, South Carolina. 
Wm. W. Roper, Richmond. 

C.R. G. Siaughter, Charlottesville. 
Henry Spencer, Charlotte. 

Chapman J. Stuart, Richmond. 

L. M. T. Wickham, do. 


SCHOOL OF ANCIENT LANGUAGES. 


George H. Guerard, South Carolina. 
Donald M. Harrison, Amelia. 
William H. Jones, Mecklenbarg. 
Wm. M. Swoope, Augusta. 

Lewis Tumer, Louisa. 

Charles D. Wharton, Goochland. 
Isaac R. Watkins, Charlotte. 


SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


French— 
Richard W. Bushnell, Rockingham, 
John Critcher, jr., Westmoreland. 
John W. Clay, Alabama. 
Thomas O. Dabney, King William. 
Eugene Davis, University of Virginia. 
Donald M. Harrison, Amelia. 
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James A. Jones, Mecklenburg. 
William H. Jones, do. 
Hunter H. Marshall, Charlotte. 
Lewis Turner, Louisa, 
Thomas Towles, Louisiana. 
Thomas H. Watts, Alabama. 


Spanish Language and Literature— 
Robert L. Brown, Nelson. 
Richard W. Bushnell, Rockingham. 
Thomas O. Dabney, King William. 
Eugene Davis, University of Virginia. 
Donald M. Harrison, Amelia. 
Wm. H. Jones, Mecklenburg. 
James M. Morson, Fredericksburg. 
Thomas H. Watts, Alabama. 


Italian Language— 


George W. Birattermann, University of Va. 
James Alfred Jones, Mecklenburg. 
Lewis Turner, Louisa. 


SCHOOL OF MATHEMATICS. 
Richard W. Bushnell, Rockingham. 
Solomon Carr, Nansemond. 

James Alfred Jones, Mecklenburg. 
James M. Morson, Fredericksburg. 


SCHOOL OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Richard W. Bushnell, Rockingham. 
Wn.S. Barton, Fredericksburg. 
Solomon Carr, Nansemond. 

Eugene Davis, University of Virginia. 
Donald M. Harrison, Amelia. 

William J. Harris, Powhatan. 

Wm. W. Roper, Richmond. 

Ww. B. Stanard, do. 

Dabney Carr Wirt, do. 

Charles D. Wharton, Goochland. 


SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
Wn. S. Goodwin, Southampton. 
Matthew M. Harrison, Brunswick. 
Calvin D. Jones, Albemarle. 

George W. Randolph, do. 

Wm. H. Woodis, Norfolk. 


SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
John B. Baldwin, Staunton. 
Ww. 5S. R. Brockenbrough, Hanover. 
George H. Guerard, South Carolina. 
James Alfred Jones, Mecklenburg. 
Benjamin B. Minor, Spottsylvania. 
Wm. H. Phillips, Charlottesville. 
Wm. R. Skipwith, Richmond. 
Wo. B. Stanard, Richmond. 
Thomas H. Watts, Alabama. 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 
With the title of “ Doctor of Medicine.”— 
Wn. F. Robertson, Alabama. 
George W. Rothwell, Albemarle. 
Whom. R. Skipwith, Richmond. 
Wm. D. Willis, Albemarle. 
Wm. P. Whiting, Cumberland. 


SCHOOL OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
John B. Baldwin, Staunton. 
James M. Browning, Alabama. 
John Burruss, Louisa. 
John Critcher, jr., Westmoreland. 
Thomas O. Dabney, King William. 
John M. Garnett, King and Queen. 
Robert S. Goode, Amelia. 





— - 





Thos. J. Hungerford, Westmorelund. 

Wm. H. Macon, Hanover. 

Benj. B. Minor, Spottsylvania. 

Alfred H. Powell, Winchester. 
iverton A. Shands, Prince George. 

Joseph D. Shields, Mississippi. 

Wro. B. Stanard, Riehmond. 

Thomas H. Watts, Alabama. 

Dabney C. Wirt, Richmond. 


SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Richard L. T. Beale, Westmoreland. 
Mordeeni Cooke, Norfolk. 

James T. Dillard, Bedford. 
Terrisha W. Dillard, = do. 

Wma. N. Gregory, King William. 
Wm. T. Joynes, Accomac. 

Peter K. Skinker, Fauquier. 


PROFICIENTS IN MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, 
Alfred H. Powell, Winchester. 
John D. Wright, South Carolina. 
Wm. R. Roberts, Albemarle. 
Charles Carter, Hanover. 
Prince M. Watson, Albemarle. 


PROFICIENTS IN MATERIA MEDICA. 


William S. R. Brockenbrough, Hanover. 
James Norris, Charlottesville. 
Wm.H. Phillips, — do. 


PROFICIENTS IN PHYSIOLOGY. 
Wm.S. R. Brockenbrough, Hanover. 

Charles Carter, do. 
PROFIC'ENTS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

John B. Baldwin, Staunton. 

John Critcher, jr., Westmoreland. 

Benjamin B. Minor, Spottsylvania. 


The following students, having graduated in 


the schools of Ancient Languages, Modern Lan- 
guages, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Che- 


mistry and Moral Philosophy, the degree of Mas- 
ter of Arts, was conlerred upon them by the Fa- 
cultv. 

Thomas O. Dabnev, King William. 

Wn. B. Stanard, Richmond. 


The session of this Institution was brought to 
a close on Wednesday last, by an exhibition in the 
rotunda, when the names of students who were 
distinguished at the intermediate and final exami- 
nations were announced by the Chairman of the 
Faculty, and diplomas awarded to those who had 
obtained degrees in the different schools of the 
University. The degree of Master of Arts was 
conferred upon Mr. T. O. Dabney of King Wil- 
liam, and Mr. Wm. B. Stanard of Richmond. 
There were no orations delivered or Essays read 
—the exercises were consequently less interesting, 
and fewer citizens and strangers were in attend- 
ance, than is usual on such occasions. The 
creater portion of the students had also left col- 
leve before the exhibition took place. 

The Visitors formed a Board on Tuesday, and 
were in attendance on Wednesday. We have 
not heard of any changes of importance effected 
by them in the regulations or by-laws of the 1” 
stitution, except the establishment of an infirm- 
ry, in connexion with the medical department-— 
Charlottesville Advocate. 
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From the N. E. Farmer. 


ASHES. 


[We have the pleasure to present to the agricul- 
tural public the subjoined highly valuable com- 
munication; and acknowledge ‘ourselves much 
indebted to the kindness of this intelligent and 
skilful cultivator for having at our request pre- 
sented it. Our attention in passing on the road 
from Pawtucket to Providence had been always 
particularly attracted to the improvements going on 
on this farm, and the order and neatness which 
marked the premises. The last spring, on a visit 
to some relatives, we had the pleasure of exa- 
mining the excellent management pursued at the 
establishment. The cultivator, it will be seen from 
the style of address, is a Friend. This most exem- 
plary Christian sect are always remarkable for 
their neatness and order, qualities which are so 
valuable, and produce so much comfort in life. 
“Thou shalt be neat and clean, and systematic 
and orderly in thy person and in all thy dealings,” 
is acommandment, which, if they have not actu- 
ally added it to the decalogue, seems to have with 
them almost as high an authority. A slovenly 
Quaker is a “rare bird;” an anomaly seldom or- 
curring. We cannot too much commend them 
for this. ‘Order is Heaven’s first law.’ Neat- 
ness, as a friend was accustomed to remark, is 
next to godliness ; it is essential to good manners, 
and almost equally so to good morals ; its opposite 
iscertainly a violation of what are called the mi- 
ror morals of society. H. C. 


North Providence, 6mo. 4, 1838. 
ResPECTED F rienp, Henry Co_man:-— 


I have never known more profitable results 
from the application of any manure to light and 
steril soils, whether loamy, sandy, or gravelly, 
than from leeched or unleeched ashes. They 
have long been used in Rhode Island with great 
success, especially in the growing of barley and 
clover, to which they seem peculiarly adapted.— 
As evidence of the estimation in which they are 
held by the farmers of the Island, ten cents per 
bushel have been paid for them in Newport for 
the last twenty years and upwards, and though 
considerable quantities have been furnished from 
different places on the sea-board, the demand for 
them has always exceeded the supply. ‘They are 
generally used at the time of seeding, spread on 
an even surface and harrowed in lightly with the 
grainand grass seed. The quantity varying from 
50 to 100 bushels per acre. 

In 1833. a Jot of land falling under my manage- 
ment which had then recently been purchased 
at $30 per acre, seven acres of it and perhaps the 
least valuable part, which in my opinion never 
possessed fertility, though it is usually called worn 
out land, being a sandy plain, gravelly subsoil, 
Were ploughed and rolled in order to secure for 
the benefit of the crop what little vegetable matter 

ad been turned under ; about 1600 bushels leech- 

ashes were then spread onthe lot, and it was 
sowed with 10 quarts millet and 16 Ibs. southern 
or small clover seed to the acre. The season 
— dry and the seed took badly, the crop of 








t was 10 tons by estimation, and was sold for 











a 





$180. 19 tons clover were supposed to have 
been obtained the two succeeding years at four 
cuttings ; this too was sold for 8316. The clover 
having nearly all perished in the winterof 1835-6 
it was pastured the season following, and last year 
1136 bushels ashes having been applied to it, it 
was again sowed with millet, and stocked as be- 
lore with southern clover, 20 tbs. to the acre.— 
The product was 13tons millet, for which I cre- 
dited the owner 8221, retaining it for my own use. 
Like results have been obtained from similar 
treatment of the same description of soil in vari- 
ous instances, this not having been selected be- 
cause the most striking, but because the amount 
for which the crops sold fixes their value, without 
knowing exactly the quantity produced, which in 
each case has been supposed. ‘The labor bestow- 
ed on the lot was more or less blended with other 
business of the farm ; it is therefore difficult at this 
period of time to ascertain the amount charged. 
I believe however it did not exceed the charge in 
the subjoined account. 





Cost of land, $210 00 

** Ashes for both dressings, 215 54 
Seed for do. 41 25 
Ploughing 10 1-2 days, 21 00 
Rolling 3 1-2 do. 7 00 
Harrowing 3 1-2 do. 7 00 
Carting outside furrows, 7 50 
Sowing 3 days, 3 00 
Carting and spreading ashes, 54 00 


Cutting, curing, and housing 41 tons millet 





and clover, 123 00 
5 years’ taxes, 2 10 
Interest accruing on transaction, 46 00 
$737,39 

Cr. 
By Produce sold, amounting to $717 00 
Value of pasturage, 15 00 
Value of lot in its present condition, 385 00 
$1117 00 
737 39 
$379 61 


There is reason to suppose from present ap- 
pearances that the lot in question will cut two 
tons clover this season per acre; it will therefore 
be seen that my vaiuation is nota high one. A 
repetition of the treatment it has received, would 
no doubt improve still more the texture of the 
soil, but I am inclined to think there might bea 
failing off instead of an advancement in the amount 
of its productions, by subsequent ashings. Should 
this be the case it would indicate a suitable con- 
dition for more permanent improvement by ma- 
huring. 

There is but one instance in which I can make 
out the exact quantity of milk sold ina year. It 
amounts to 11,131 1-2 gallons, this is exclusive of 
asupply forthe famliy, and was produced by I 
suppose an average of 20cows. There have been 
seasons when I think a larger quantity has been 
produced in proportion to the number of cows 
kept, but the manner in which my books have been 
kept, hardly ever specifying more than the amount 
received for the article sold, does not enable me to 
determine with accuracy the presi sold in any 
other year. In the instance giventhe milk was 
disposed of to one person at a certain rate, which 
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with the amount of sales being known determines 
the quantity. How much was used by the family 
is not known, probably not more than 300 gallons. 
In regard to the bog there is yet but little to be 
said, a greater part of it being yet onthe tide of 
experiment, whether successiul or not, time will 
determine. ‘The burnt part has hitherto been most 
productive. In 1885, 1-2 acre was pared, the 
turf burnt, and the ashes spread over the surface. 
The year following it was planted wih potatoes, 
the crop paying for the land at $30 per acre and 
all expense accruing from its improvement. Last 
ear nothing was taken from it, it was seeded the 
later part of summer, and now promises a large 
crop of hay. 
Respectfully, thy friend, 
ApAmM ANTHONY. 


oe 


Communicated to the Farmers’ Register. 


ON THE USE OF MARINE VEGETABLE MA- 
NURE. 


To Joseph Ball, esq., Ditchley, 
Northumberland County. 


Linden, Westmoreland County, July 6, 1838. 
Dear Sir, 


lL duly received your favor of the last month, 
requesting me to furnish you with such informa- 
tion in regard to the improvement of land, by the 
application of ‘ marine vegetation,” as my ex- 
perience in the use of it, will enable me to afford. 
This call for information, on a subject which I 
deem of vital importance to the agricultural im- 
provement of our beautiful tide-water country, 
affords me peculiar gratification; and it gives me 
very great pleasure to have it in my power to an- 
swer it in a satisfactory manner. 

My opinion in regard to the value of kelp or sea- 
weed, as manure, Was given somewhat at large, in 
an essay on “marine manures,” published in the 
Farmers’ Register four or five years ago.* I beg 
leave to refer you to that essay as containing the 
result of my experience, up to that time. I have 
since applied it, with creek-grass, and other ma- 
rine manures, upon a very extensive scale; and I 
may say, with the most gratifying success. In 
the course of about six years, I have restored to 
fertility the greater part of a large farm on the 
Potomac, that had been reduced to the lowest 
state of sterility, by a long course of exhausting 
cultivation. Upon this farm, in the course of the 
last year, at an expense in labor, not exceeding 
$300, I carried out about eight thousand loads of 
manure with single ox carts; and have now grow- 
ing upon it, the finest corn that I have ever seen 
upon land of any thing like the same original 
quality. 

‘The “ grass” which you say has become abun- 
dant along your shores, has, of late, taken almost 
entire possession of the small creeks indenting 
our farms on the Potomac, and furnishes an inex- 
liaustible supply of the richest manure. It is 
more powerful, in its effects, than the sea-weed, 
which is driven upon the river shores; and though 
the assertion may seem extravagant, is to be pre- 
ferred to the best stable manure. 

Parts of my fields are manured with each, and 





*See Farmers’ Register, Vol. I, p. 513.—Ep. 
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the most careless observer may distinguish the 
superiority of the corn where the * grass” hag 
been applied. It seems to possess a peculiar 
quickness and power, forcing the young plants 
forward so rapidly, that they escape the depreda- 
tions of insects, and seem to be little, if at all, af- 
fected by the coldness of the seasons, which for se- 
veral years past, has retarded so much the growth 
of the corn. In common with the sea-weed, it 
possesses the power of attracting moisture from 
the atmosphere—keeping the corn green and vi- 
gorous in the driest seasons, and justifying much 
thicker planting, without endangering the crop, 
than could be ventured on with any other ma- 
nure. Last year, ona lot, which had never yield- 
ed before more than four barrels to the acre, | 
planted corn, after manuring with creek-grass jn 
the water-furrow, at an average distance of five 
feet and a half one way, and two feet three inches 
the other, leaving two stalks in a place. The 
stalks attained the height of thirteen feet or up- 
wards, and one acre that was carefully measured, 
yielded nine barrels of sound corn. I have this 
year planted a considerable part of my crop equally 
thick, having more than double as many of stalks 
on the land, as most of my neighbors. Such thick 
planting as this, however, could not be recom- 
mended in our climate, even after the application 
of this most certain manure, except upon land 
that had already been improved to a considerable 
extent. 

It is difficult for me to give you a correct esti- 
mate of the expense of manuring with the mate- 
rials to which [ have adverted. Having on my 
land an inexhaustible supply of manures acceasi- 
ble in some form at all times, I have been able 
to pursue the business of manuring as a regular 
system, and to devote a considerable force exclu- 
sively to that object. A considerable part, more- 
over, of the labor of collecting and scattering the 
manure and driving the carts, has been performed 
by children and small boys who would have rer- 
dered little or no service in any other employment, 
The expense, therefore, of my improvements 
may not be a fair criterion of the cost of manur- 
ing, under different circumstances. For this rea- 
son, | have applied to my neighbor, Mr. John T. 
Rice, who is a successful practical farmer, for an 
estimate of ‘the expense of his improvements 
made with the creek-grass alone. He has kindly 
furnished me with a statement which you will 
find in hisletter accompanying mine. From this 
you will perceive that an acre may be manured 
with creek-grass, at an expense of four dollars, b 
which the crop of corn will be more than doubled, 
and the land to a considerable extent permanently 
improved. 

But many of our indolent and penurius far- 
mers would be alarmed at the idea of incurring 
even this small expense. What! give four dol- 
lars for manuring an acre of land that cost only 
six!! Permit me here to make a slight digres- 
sion. Have you ever read Black’s Essay on the 
intrinsic value of land? It was published in an 
early volume of the American Farmer, and 184 
most ingenious and able argument to prove that 
every acre of land in the state of Delaware, 18 I0- 
trinsically worth five hundred dollars. His con- 
clusion is somewhat extravagant, but there ' 
much force in his reasoning. I have reflected 8 





great deal on this subject, and I have come to the 
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conclusion that whilst it is impossible to underrate 
the value of poor land, supposing it to remain un- 
improved, it is extremely difficult to overrate the 
yalue of such as, by manuring, and a judicious 
course of management, has been brought to a 
high state of fertility; and that consequently, mo- 
ney and labor cannot be more judiciously expend- 
ed, than in procuring and applying manures. 
What do you suppose is the intrinsic value of land, 
{het in a rotation of three vears will produce to 
the acre nine barrels of corn, twelve bushels of 
wheat, and a reasonably good crop of clover? 
And to this extent, it is not extravagant to be- 
jieve that nearly every acre of land on tide-water 
may beimproved. You will answer that an acre 
of such land is worth tweuty, thirty, or perhaps 
fiiy dollars. Y will demonstrate that, supposing 
corn to sell for $4 a barrel and wheat for $1 50 
r bushel, such land is intrinsically worth more 
than $200 an acre. Col. Taylor, in his ‘Arator,’ 
estimates that each efficient laborer can cultivate 
fourteen acres well, on the three field system. 
That is, fourteen acres in corn, fourteen in wheat, 
and fourteen in the third shift, being in clover. 
The expense of cultivating an acre may be set 
down then at one-fourteenth of the annual cost of 
a laborer, including food and clothing, added toa 
reasonable charge for the team-work, wear and 
tear of implements, &c. Rating the cost of the 
laborer at $112 a year, (a full estimate here) one- 
fourteenth of which sum, is $8 00 
And the team-work and wear and tear of 
implements, at 3 50 
We have the cost of cultivating an acre, $11 50 
Now what is the product? 
Nine bbls. of corn, at $4, $45 00 
Twelve bushs. wheat (deducting seed) 
at $1 50 16 50 


61 50 
11 50 
Clear profit on the acre in three years, $50 00 
Now what sum, at simple interest, will yield $50 
inthree years? Answer, a sum exceeding $270. 
Here then, according to the supposition, is a per- 
manent capital, yielding a certain annual increase 
of more than 6 per cent. on $200. [Is the acre of 
land then not as well worth $200, as a share of 
bank stock yielding six dollars per annum is worth 
$100? Ihave said nothing about the value of 
the clover, hay, pasturage, &c., these, together 
with the interest in the $70, over and above the 
$200, may go to pay the cost of superintendence, 
and to compensate for errors, if any, in the es- 
timates. 

Pursuing the same course of reasoning, what is 
the value of an acre of land, that will yield in a 
rotation of three years, two barrels of corti, seven 
and a half bushels of oats, and no wheat or clover? 
And of this quality is more than half the land in 
eastern Virginia, in its present exhausted and 
unimproved condition. 

Expense of cultivation, - - $11 50 

Product 2 bls. corn $8, 7} bush. oats, $3, 11 00 


Deduct expense of cultivation 


Loss in cultivating the acre - - - 50 
Value of the land less than nothing, it being a 
tax on the proprietor to cultivate it. I am aware 





but they approximate'to the truth, sufficiently to il- 
lustrate the great principle that I wish to enforce ; 
viz. : that poverty and ruin are the necessary con- 
sequences of continuing to cultivate exhausted 
fields, while independence and wealth, as cer- 
tainly result from a liberal expenditure of labor 
and capital in the improvement of the soil. 

But to return from this digression. ‘The best 
mode of applying the sea-weed and creek-grass, as 
stated by Mr. Rice in his letter, is to spread it 
in the water-lurrow, when first hauled out; and 
leave it uncovered until the usual time of plough- 
ing corn land. My practice has been to leave it 
in loads as carted out, until the winter and spring, 
when it is spread in the furrows as rapidly as pos- 
sible before the plough. This plan has answered 
remarkably well; and when the quantity carried 
out is very great, it is almost impossible to pursue 
any other course. Mr. Rice had entertained the 
opinion that a great portion of the strength of the 
manure was lost, by leaving it in loads so long; 
and last year scattered a considerable quantity in 
the summer and fall, and listed upon it immediate- 
ly. His crop was very much improved by it ; but 
this year he has tried a fair experiment, which has 
convinced him against his own opinion, that it is 
better to leave it uncovered, or even in loads as I 
do, than to list upon it so early. He left six rows 
in his field, manured in all respects like the rest of 
the land, except that the manure remained upon 
the surface four or five months before it was 
ploughed in. <A few weeks ago I visited his field 
with him. ‘The corn on all the manured land was 
very fine ; but, to my astonishment, after a careful 
examination, we found the corn in these six rows 
a third larger than the rest, and concurred in the 
opinion that it would yield a third more grain. 

This, by the way, is a strong confirmation of the 
opinion that of late has gained ground, that sur- 
face manuring is the most efficacious. 

The first application of the creek-grass as ma- 
nure in this neighborhood, and as far as | am in- 
formed, elsewhere, was made by me on a small 
scale, four.or five yearsago. The effect was so 
striking, that I was induced to continue its use ex- 
tensively. My neighbors, who were at first incre- 
dulous, have since been convinced of its extraor- 
dinary virtues, and commenced the use of it them- 
selves, and now estimate their lands that are so 
situated as to command it conveniently, at double 
their former value. One of them, a plain, practi- 
cal man, in very limited circumstances, and whose 
land is distant two miles from the water, has used 


it for two years, and so profitable has he found it, - 


that last year, after getting the grass from the 
creek himself, he paid two shillings (33} cents) a 
cart-ioad for hauling it to his fields, with the per- 
fect assurance that he should make money by the 
operation. 

So highly do I esteem it, that [ am perfectly sa- 
tisfied that the poorest Jand on our creeks, which in 
its natural state will not defray the expense of cul- 
tivation, (anc the selling price of which is very in- 
considerable) might be purchased even as high 
as $30 an acre, and by a judicious application of 
this manure be made to return, in a very short 
time, a handsome profit on the investment. [ 
cannot doubt, that it is destined to renovate, at no 
distant day, a large portion of the exhausted land 
of eastern Virginia. 





at these estimates may not be entirely accurate ; 


To get the grass from the creeks, I use a com- 
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mon scow, built for the purpose. It is rather 
smaller than wood scows; and cost about $25. 
The grass ripens about the first of August, and 
becomes loose from the bottom, and is easil 
drawn up with rakes. | continue to get it throug 
the fall, and in mild weather in winter. ‘Two hands 
wiil get about twenty cart-loads a day. 

There are several varieties of it, all of which I 
have used extensively, and with equal benefit. 
But there is one species more succulent than the 
rest, which is rapidly decomposed, when suffered 
toremainin loads. This kind should always be 
scattered as soon as carried out. The effect of 
this manure is striking on all crops; but it is more 
conveniently and profitably applied to corn. Like 
the sea-weed, it is much more beneficial on light, 
than on stiff land. 

I have now, my dear sir, answered in substance, 
all your interrogatories; and I need hardly assure 
you, that it will afford me peculiar satisfaction, to 
dearn that, by the information imparted, I have, 
in the least degree, benefited either you or the 
public. But my pleasure would be unbounded, if 
ata future day, | should learn, as I confidently 
trust I shall, that, by the use of the means, to 
which I have called your attention, and others 
equally within our reach, extensive tracts of land 
now waste and unproductive, have been restored 
to fertility; the tide of emigration checked, a rest- 
less and dissatisfied population rendered content- 
ed and happy; and prosperity, abundance, and 
wealth extensively diffused over our beautiful, but 
hitherto neglected country. 

Whilst I regret to learn that you are prevented 
by age and infirmity from the active superintend- 
ence of your farm, permit me to congratulate you 
that your zeal in so noble a cause is not extinguish- 
ed; and to remind you that “there are pleasures 
in rural affairs, (for which we have the high au- 
thority of ‘Tully,) perfectly consistent gwith every 
degree of advanced years, as they approach the 
nearest of all others to the purely philosophical 
kind. ‘They are derived from observing the na- 
ture and properties of this, our earth, which yields 
a ready obedience to the cultivator’s industry, and 
returns with interest, whatever he deposited in 
her charge; if not always indeed with equal in- 
crease, yet, always with some.” Norcan I re- 
frain from expressing my satisfaction that you are 
instructing your son, for whose benefit the fore- 
going information has been souglit, in the art and 
science of husbandry. Such examples are calcu- 
lated to produce the happiest eflects. Virginia 
can never be what she oughtto be until the minds 
of our educated young men take a proper direc- 
tion. The rage for speculation, politics, and the 
miscalled liberal professions must abate, and ag- 
riculture assume the position to which it is entitled 
among the noblest pursuits of educated and enlight- 
ened men, before the physical resources of our state 
can be properly developed, or the moral and intel- 
fectual faculties of our people, cultivated to their 
full extent. In ancient Rome, there were many sig- 
nal examples of the high estimation in which ag- 
ticulture was held by the most illustrious charac- 
ters. Curius Dentatus, alier having conquered 
the Samnites, the Sabines, and even Pyrrhus 
himself, passed the honorable remainder of his de- 
clining years in cultivating his farm. Cincinnatus 
was following his plough, when notice was brought 
to him that he was appointed dictator. And all 











—. 


the venerable senators of that age, as we are ip. 
formed by Cicero, constantly resided at their yj). 
las, and were employed inrural affairs. The writ. 
ings of Cato, Varro, Virgil, Pliny, Columella 
and others, may satisfy us, that the cultivation of 
the earth and of elegant letters, were in ancient 
times deemed by no means incompatible. And 
the noble example of our illustrious Washington 
who amidst the cares of state and the ceremo. 
nies of office, retained in an eminent degree hig 
taste for rural pleasures, and his desire to benefit 
his countrymen, by the dissemination of usefy! 
knowlege on every branch of agriculture, incul- 
cates the useful Jesson that the practice of hus- 
bandry, whilst it calls into exercise the finest 
feelings and faculties of our nature, is not beneath 
the dignity of the most exalted in station, or gift- 
ed in intellect. Agriculture can no longer be con- 
sidered a mere mechanical employment. The 
physical sciences, the wonderful creations of mo- 
dern times, are so intimately connected with it, that 
it cannot be pursued with pleasure or its great- 
est profil, without some knowledge of their prin- 
ciples, derived either {rom the study of books, or 
from the practice of others. Itis, now, therefore, 
peculiarly proper, that the rising generation should 
be educated with the view to the pursuit of agri- 
culture as a profession. And if the happy period 
shall ever arrive, when a class of well instructed 
farmers shall supply the places of the speculators, 
demagogues, quacks, and pettifoggers that now 
swarm over the land, we may expect to see the 
natural resources of our beautiful state fully de- 
veloped, and her moral, political and intellectual 
character elevated to the highest standard of ex- 
cellence, that has ever been attained by the most 
distinguished nations of ancient or modern times. 
But I have wandered from my subject, and shall 
weary you with these speculations. Permit me 
in conclusion, to express the hope that amidst the 
peaceful scenes by which you are surrounded, you 
may enjoy long life, and a useful and happy old 
age, and to subscribe myself, with sentiments ot 
sincere respect and esteem, yours, 
WiLtLovGusy NewrTox. 


To Willoughby Newton, esq. 
Westmoreland Co. Va. 


Laurel Spring, June 20, 1888. 


Dear Sir—According to your request, I furnish 
you with what I believe to be a correct estimate of 
the cost per acre to manure my land with creek- 
grass. On land convenient to the creek, with five 
men and a cart, 1 got up, hauled, and scattered 
filteen large cart-loads per day ; which manured 4 
hallacre. The cost of the laborers, including 100d, 
clothing, &e. at the average price of farm labor; 
was about as follows: 

Five hands at 32 cents per day, $ 1 60 

One cart and two yoke oxen, 40 

—— 


2 00 

Which is per acre, 4 00 

This may, at the first view, appear to be a coatly 

way of manuring, in proportion to the price 0 

poor land, but if we consider the great increase In 
product, it is evident that it is the most profitab 
way that the labor can be applied at that season 

the year, (from the middle of July to the last of 
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September.) I am confident, from the result of 
an experiment that I made last year, and the ap- 

arance of the present crop, that a manuring 
with the creek-grass will double the crop of corn 
the first year. 

From experiments that | have made, I find that 
the best way to apply the creek-grass is to scatter 
it in the furrow between the old corn-beds, without 
ploughing it in until the following spring, at the 
ysual time of listing for corn. 

The scow that I make use of to get the grass 
out of the creek, is twenty-five feet long, from 
eight to nine feet wide, and fourteen inches deep, 
with a deck. The scow cost, including every 
thing about thirty dollars. I make use of rakes 
and pitch-forks to get up and handle the grass with. 

I remain yours, respectfully, 


Joun T. Rice. 


oe 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


COVERING COTTON SEED WITH THE COUL- 
TER. BENEFIT OF PLOUGHING CLAY-SOILS 
AFTER RAIN. 


Rockbridge, Va. June 23, 1838. 

About the 20th of last month, (May,) I planted 
our cotton patch. A part of the seed, (all of 
which had been soaked in warm water for a few 
hours, and then rolled in plaster,) was covered 
with a hoe, say two or three inches deep; the 
other and larger part, by running a coulter a single 
time along the drill and through the seed, plenti- 
fully scattered in the row. This operation covered 
most of the seed, and probably at various depths, 
from one-fourth of an inch to three or four inches. 
Ina few warm days, the cotton coultered in was 
regularly and beautifully up; but not a grain of 
that covered with the hoe ; nor did the latter come 
up for a week afier, nor until the surface of the 
ground, which in the mean time had become co- 
hesive from a heavy rain, was broken with a rake. 
It then began to come up very leisurely, and as 
yellow as saffron ; and is now at least ten days in 
growth behind that covered with the coulter. 

Again, having ploughed over a field of corn, 
from the Ist to the 10th instant, I began, a day or 
two afterwards, to reverse that operation, by run- 
ning a two-horse harrow over each row of corn. 
This was continued for a day. We then had a 
heavy shower of rain, which stopped the harrow 
fora day or two, when it was again started, and 
the field finished. I had, lately, several times 
heard my overseer say that there was a great dif- 
ference in the corn that had been harrowed before 
and after the rain. I supposed it imaginary ; but 
being in that part of the field yesterday, where the 

ands were ploughing, 1 was surprised at the dif- 
ference in the corn, to arow. That which had 
been harrowed betore the heavy rain above-men- 
tioned, was hardly knee-high, the blades generally 
ye low and somewhat striped, while the rows ad- 
Joining, and throughout that part of the field har- 
rowed after the rain, on land of’ the same quality 
as that harrowed before it, was waist-high, and of 
&rich green color. Not remembering at the time 
what the overseer had said about the difference in 
the corn harrowed before and after the rain, I ac- 
cused him of negligence in the application of plas- 
ter, when planting the corn. He affirmed and in- 


who had been charged with dropping plaster on 
the corn just before it was covered, and tie hands 
that covered it, all supported the affirmation of the 
overseer. Well, then, if by the testimony of 
two or three witnesses, every word is established, 
there is a benefit in working our clay-lands after 
heavy rains, of which I had often heard, and 
sometimes seen instances, but never one so strik- 
ing as in the case just mentioned. 

R. GricsByY. 


[We know how to appreciate the good effects of the 
mode of covering cotton seed above described, by the 
experience of five years, during which (much to the 
detriment of our farming and farm-improvement) we 
were engaged largely in cotton-culture. The plan of 
covering then pursued, though in principle the same 
with Mr. Grigsby’s, was far more expeditious and eco- 
nomical. After the seed (without any preparation of 
wetting or otherwise) had been strewed along the shal- 
low furrows made to receive them, large two-horse 
harrows, (or drags,) or two smaller harrows coupled 
together, with straight and pointed teeth, were passed 
over the whole surface, just as if to cover wheat. The 
direction of the course was generally the same as that 
of the cotton-rows ; but this was not important, as in 
crossing, at the ends of the lands, there were very few 
seeds drawn out of the rows. The seeds were well 
separated, and mixed with soil, by this operation, and 
placed at all depths, from the surface to two or three 
inches below. The coming up well of either the up- 
per or lower seeds was almost certain. Though we 
have abandoned cotton-culture, the same mode of co- 
vering seed we still practise on all old corn-land ; and 
continue to approve of it as a great saving of labor, and 
at the same time, as helping mnch the tilth and good 
condition of the field, by the thorough and deep har- 
rowing.—Ep. Far. Rec.] 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL CHARLATANISM. 


We perceive in our. agricultural papers notices 
of the method of making manure discovered by 
M. Jauffret, and some of our contemporaries 
seem to consider it as almost miraculous. We 
may as well say here, as we think we have not 
noticed the matter before, that M. Jauffret pro- 
fessed to be able to change by means of a lie, 
used by sprinkling straw, leaves, plants, even 
woody stalks of a finger’s thickness into first rate 
manure in an incredibly short space of time. The 
preparation was kept a secret, and the announce- 
ment caused a great sensation in France and 
England. A committee of the French Academy 
of Agriculture gave their testimony in its favor, 
and demands for the right of using, or the sale of 
the liquid, flowed in upon M. Jauffret from all 
quarters, while the cash that accompanied the 
orders, rapidly accumulated in his pockets. A 
proposition last year to invite M. Jautlret to Eng- 
land, from some circumstance failed; but some 
English gentlemen visited Paris at the expense, 
we believe, of the London Farmer’s Magazine, 
for the purpose of determining the value of the 





sisted that all had been plastered alike. The boy 








invention. ‘Their report was decidedly adverse 
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to the process, and the examination showed that | country with the worst modes of conveyance for 
the greatest frauds had been practised on the | our agricultural products, it is edilying to see what 
community. M. Jauffret is dead, and a chemi- | an immense amount of labor may be saved in the 
cal examination proved it to be only an alkaline | transportation of crops to market by the construc. 
solution, good in its effects on the soil, of course, | tion of good routes; and, consequently, that a 
but utterly incapable of performing the effects | great enhancement in their value, results from the 
claimed by the inventor. There is no magic, we | diminution in the charge of transportation. 
had almost said no mystery, in the preparation of| Fifty-six hours of" constant travelling carried us 
manure. [tis the result of animal or vegetable | from Baltimore to Wheeling; yet, so good wag 
decomposition ; and what has once been the con- | the road, although across lofly mountains, and go 
stituent part of plants, is more readily adapted to | easy to sleep in the coach, that the journey was 
their use, than matter which was never under the | attended with very little fatigue. 
process of vegetable or animal organization. In| The vegetation on the Ohio seemed at the first 
the application of science to agriculture we are | Zlance to be of a much richer and deeper green, 
entitled to expect great improvements, but not|than any in the east, although the uncommon 
miracles, and any process that claims a result ap- coldness of the spring had retarded both so much 
proaching to this may well be looked upon with that very little more than the first traces were visi- 
suspicion. ble on either side of the mountains. A steam- 
Since writing the foregoing, the last number of| boat ready to depart, afforded an immediate op. 
the London Magazine has reached us, and from | portunity of descending the Ohio, and, in about 
it we make the following extract. thirty-six hours after leaving Wheeling, | was 
“The New Manure of Jauffret.---A friend of landed at Portsmouth, at the termination of the 
ours has obligingly written to a large landed pro- | Ohio and Erie Canal. The navigation of the ca- 
prietor in France, who is a member of the cham- nal was just resumed, after the winter’s suspen- 
ber of deputies, making inquiries respecting this | Sion, and taking a_ passage in_an excessivel 
man, and his invaluable manure, when it turns crowded canal boat, I arrived at Chilicothe on the 
out that he is one of that class of charlatans, of following day. During this rapid journey, I had 
which there are so many at this time practising | 80 opportunity of seeing the wheat-crop was ex- 
deception on the agricultural community. It ap- ceedingly promising every where, but more par- 
ars that the old peasant has lived in clover these ticularly so along the course of the Ohio and up 
ast two years, and duped dozens of Mayors, Pre-|the Scioto. Reposing here some time, { received 
fects, and other functionaries, and taken the cash information, in several respects, of the trade and 
of hundreds of subscribers. “Our friend’s infor- | agricultural productions of this very rich valley, 
mant, who was himself one of the dupes, states | Which may possibly not be uninteresting to some 
that the new manure costs double the price of or- | 0f the readers of your useful journal, although it 
dinary manure. The author of this valuable dis- | !§ far less extensive than I wished. ' 
covery it seems is dead. Had there been a Na- The Scioto river is bounded by exceedingly rich 
tional Agricultural Institution in existence in this and extensive flats, the dark alluvial soil of which 
country, having individuals connected with it rea- | Varies from one to eighteen feet in depth, and pos- 
dy and competent to examine into such pretended | Sesses a proportionate fertility. From sixty to 
discoveries, this swindler’s tricks, as well as those eighty bushels of corn to the acre are produced 
of many others, would long since have been ex- from lands long and successively cultivated in that 
posed.’ crop; and there are well authenticated cases 
of from 120 to 160 being obtained from fresh 
lands, by good and careful culture. There are 
For the Farmers’ Register. | instances where the same field has been cultivat- 
ed for forty years in succession in corn, with very 
little diminution, to the eye, in its product, at least 
for the last thirty years. These grounds yielding 
Nelson County, Va., July 12th, 1838. | 8° abundantly in corn, are too rich to be safe for 
i: | wheat, although good crops are sometimes ob- 
Dear Sir—I lett Baltimore, on the 31st of|tained. But the neighboring highlands produce 
March, for the west, by the railroad to Frederick- | small grain of all kinds most bountifully, and all 
town in Maryland ; and passing over a pour |the most valuable grasses in great abundance. 
stony and hilly country for the first forty miles, | It may be imagined that a country endowed with 
reached that place a little afi ter noon. ‘The coun- | such capacities for rearing live stock would have 
iy) as you approach rederick, opens into a beau-|a portion, at least, of its capital applied in that 
tiful valley, well cultivated, and at this time pre-|manner. And that was the case to a great ex- 
sented numerous fields of wheat, very luxuriant | tent before the construction of the Ohio and Ere 
in appearance. Contrasted with the wretched re-| Canal opened the markets of New York and 
gion in the neighborhood of Baltimore, it appears| New Orleans to the productions of the soil. 
to great advantage. Valley succeeds valley, with | Even now that trade affords employment to the 
little difference, apparently, in soil or culture, until | resources of many of the most wealthy landhold- 
the traveller approaches the Alleghany range of | ers. Large numbers of cattle purchased west 
mountains. The passage across them, however | ward of the Scioto valley, in addition to those 
fertile in scenes interesting to the “eye of taste,” | bred in it are either fattened there for market, oF 
affords little to engage the attention of an agricul- | being kept for some time, are sold to persons liv- 
turist, except the fine national road, over which |ing in the eastern states, to be by them prepa 
the eastern and western commerce and travel are | for the consumption of eastern purchasers. Hogs 
here conducted. ‘To us in the south, who have | ivo, toa very large amount, are fattened, and el- 
been struggling since the first settlement of the | ther driven eastward, or are slaughtered and salt: 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES OF A TOUR IN THE 
WEST. 
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ed for exportation. Mr. George Renick, who re- 
sides near Chilicothe, isa large Jandholder, and 
has long been an extensive and successful deal- 
er in cattle, did me the favor to answer some 

ueries in relation to the cattle trade, which I will 
subjoin in the language in'which they were pro- 

ounded and answered, thinking it better to give 
his own words, than any version of mine. My 
questions were the following: 


1. What is the probable number of cattle annu- 
ally sold from the Scioto valley ? 


2. What proportion are bred in it, and how 
many purchased elsewhere? 


3. In what parts of the country are those pro- 
cured that are purchased, and how far from the 
Scioto are the remotest points? 


4th. How long are they kept after purchase, 
how treated when sold, and at what advance up- 
on the purchase money? 


5th. Are they driven directly from the Scioto 
valley to the places of consumption, or do they 
stop for any length of time at intermediate points, 
for further preparation for market? 


6th. What are the chief markets for the cattle 
when finally disposed of ? 


7th. What will be the probable advantages of 
the introduction of the English cattle into this re- 
gion, and which of the English breeds are most es- 
teemed? 

Any information deemed pertinent, and not 
comprised within the scope of the foregoing que- 
ries, will be thankfully received in addition to 
their answers. 

The following answers were given : 


To question Ist. About thirty-five thousand 
head, one-third of which are corn-fed. 


21. One-third bred in the valley. 


3d. They are procured from Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky. The most 
distant point, one thousand miles. 


4th. They are kept from six to eighteen months, 
some fattened and wintered, others corn-fed, then 
an allowance of halfa bushel of corn per day, for 
five months. ‘The fat cattle are sold in the spring, 
and the stock cattle in the fall. ‘The advance on 
the purchase-money, say five dollars per head, for 
stock, and fifteen for fat cattle. 


5th. The stock cattle ure driven east of' the 
mountains, and are kept one-season. The fat 
cattle are driven immediately to the place of con- 
sumption. 


6th. The markets are Philadelphia, New York, 


Baltimore, and Boston. Some are sold at Pitts- 
burg and Detroit. 


7th. The advantages of the English breeds 
are, being easier kept, of larger size, fattening at 
an earlier age, their beef being of a superior qua- 
lity, and being better milkers. The Devonshire 


short-horns, or Durham, are supposed the best 
breeds, 


The quantity of hogs supplied by the Scioto 
valley annually for distant markets is also very 


considerable. Messrs. John and G. Wood, large 
and successful dealers in pork at Chilicothe, were 


food enough to furnish me with a statement of 


; € quantity supplied by the valley, and country 
ontiguous to it, as will appear from their estimate 


Pike County, 


-———- —— ————— 


3,000 barrels of pork. 
‘ “cc 


Ross 16,000 ‘ 

Pickaway, 10,000“ ww 
Franklin, 12,000 * 
Fairfield and Licking, 15,000 * . 


Total, 56,000 bbls. of pork at $15 — $840,000 
Bacon and lard equal in value to the 








above, 840,000 
40,000 hogs are driven to the eastern and 
western markets at $5 per head, 200,000 
$1,880,000 
About 100,000 barrels of flour are an- 
nually furnished by these counties, 
which, averaged at $5 per barrel, is, 500,000 
Add $700,000 for the returns from the 
cattle trade which I have computed 
to be the probable amount from Mr. 
Renick’s statement, 700,000 
$3,080,000 


It will appear that the income of six counties 
contiguous to the Scioto, from three articles, cat- 
tle, pork, and flour, is three millions and eighty 
thousand dollars annually. 


The commerce of the country, however, in- 
cludes many other things, as will be seen from 
the subjoined table of articles cleared at the Col- 
lector’s Office at Chilicothe, from December Ist, 
1835, to December Ist, 1836. 


1,219,711 lbs. Bacon, 


739,141 Lard, 

77,780 Coarse grease, 

205,592 Iron, 

154,840 Merchandise, 
70,947 Leather, 
37,946 Butter, 
21,664 Castings, 
14,063 W ool, 

8,754 Broom-corn, 
6,164 Feathers, 
2,277 Candles, 


373,369 feet Lumber, 
121,385 bsh. Corn, 


26,898 ‘ Wheat, 
10,235 “ Oats, 
4,053 “ Flax seed, 
110 “ Potatoes, 


25,221 bbls. Flour, 


© 15,945 * Pork, 
58,000 “ Pork in bulk, 
1,675 “ Barrels Whiskey, 
240 ‘ Bbls. and 600 bushels apples, 
178 ‘ Barrels of beans, 
43 ‘ Pair Racoon buhr millstones, 
31,000 “ Bricks, 





——— 


The Messrs. Woods state they think one half 
of the pork trade goes to the northern, the other 
half to the southern markets. 


Dolls. Cts. 
Amount of tolls received at this office 
from December Ist, 1835, to Decem- 
ber Ist, 1836, 
Tolls received from December Ist, 
1834, to December Ist, 1835, 


19,027 31 
11,857 93 








“ubjoined. 
oL. VI.—39 





Increase 7,169 35 
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Amount of tolls received from Decem- 
ber Ist, 1836, to December Ist, 


1837, 31,125 00 





Increase over 1836, 12.097 69 
Wa. H. Skerrett, Collector. 


It is an interesting fact in the statement from 
the collector’s office, that the tolls received should 
have undergone an annual increase, and that 
during the year 1837, notwithstanding the mani- 
fold inconveniences sustained from the disorder 
of the currency, and consequent embarrassments 
of the commerce, the increase over the preced- 
ing year should have been at that place alone 
$12,097 69. 

In fact roads and canals, like just and equitable 
government, produce in their operation so many 
unforeseen advantages, it is impossible properly 
to appreciate them, until their benefits are expe- 
rienced. And there is scarcely any country, 
where persons and property enjoy tolerable secu- 
rity, in which it would be unwise to construct 
them at any expense within the power of the in- 
habitants or government to pay. The Ohio and 
Erie Canal, which passes through the valley of 
the Scioto, has more than doubled the value of all 
the arable lands within ten miles of it throughout 
its whole route, and its beneficial influence is felt 
over a much wider surface. ‘The income derived 
from land in many instances has been increased 
from four to five hundred per cent. 

In addition to a highly fertile soil and salubrious 
climate, recent geological discoveries have shown 
that Ohio possesses mineral treasures to an incal- 
culable amount, and chiefly in that part of her 
territory, that seemed least gifted with the means 
of yielding other productions. Professor W. W. 
Mather, (principal geologist,) in his report to 
Joseph Vance, esq. governor of Ohio, says— 
‘‘F'rom the reconnoissance of the past season, it 
is estimated that about twelve thousand square 
miles of the state are undoubtedly underlain by 
coal, and five thousand by workable beds of this 
valuable mineral. In many places several succes- 
sive beds of the coal are superposed one over the 
other, with sand-stone, iron-ore, shale, or lime- 
stone intervening. ‘The coal-beds are favorably si- 
tuated for working, as they are found in the hills 
and ravines, where they can be drained with little 
expense, and without deep shafis and expensive 
machinery, like those of Kurope, or some pafts 
of our own country. Probably a mean thickness of 
six feet of coal, capadle of exploration, over five 
thousand square miles, is a moderate estimate of 
our resources in this combustible.” (p. 1.) 

Dr. S. P. Hildreth, in his report to Professor 
Mather, (p. 2,) says: ‘That portion of the coal 
measures of the valley which lies within this 
state, occupies a space of about 180 miles in 
length, by 80 in breadth, extending in a south- 
westerly and north-westerly direction along the 
borders of the Ohio, from Trumbull county to the 
mouth of the Scioto. ‘These immense fields will 
furnish fuel for a larger population than the soil of 
Ohio can support for ages ; and when the surface 
beds are exhausted much thicker ones will be 
found, by sinking shafts to the depth of a few 
hundred feet, as all coal-beds are thinner in their 
out-crop, or near their margins, than in the centre 
of the basin. Of this fact we have proof, not 





=i 
only from foreign fields, but from the disclosures 
made in boring salt-wells in our own state.” 

“At avery low calculation (says another mem- 
ber of the geological corps, C. Briggs, jr.) of the 
amount of good iron-ore, in the region which has 
this season been explored, it is equal to a solid un- 
broken stratum, sixty miles in length, six miles 
in width, and three feet in thickness. A square 
mile of this layer being equivalent in round num. 
bers to 3,000,000 cubic yards—when smelted wil! 
yield as many tons of pig iron. This number 
multiplied by the number of square miles cop- 
tained in the stratum, will give 1,080,000,000 tons, 
which from these counties alone, (Lawrence and 
Scioto) will yield annually for 2,700 years, 400,000 
tons of iron; more than equal to the greatest 
amount made in England, previous to the year 
1829.”* 

“In reflecting upon the prospective importance 
of the iron business to Ohio, a question naturally 
suggests itself, as to the necessary supply of fuel. 
Perhaps no fears need be entertained on this 
head, as the introduction of’ the hot blast, and the 
probability that some beds of bituminous coal will 
be soon brought into use for the smelting of iron- 
ores, render it nearly certain, that this branch of 
industry will never receive a check from an in- 
sufficient supply of fuel.” 

Another valuable mineral (the buhr stone) is 
most abundant in the same region. It came into 
use for millstones about the year 1807. “The 
early manufactured millstones were made of a 
single piece, but these often proving to be of une- 
qual density, and not making good flour, were 
abandoned, and stones constructed of’ separate 
blocks, cemented with plaster, and coupled to- 
gether with iron bands. Where these blocks are 
selected with care by an experienced workman, 
the flour is said to be equal in quality to that made 
by the French stones. From the year 1814 to 
1820, the price of a pair of 4} feet stones was 
$350, and a pair of 7 feet sold for $500, while 
the foreign article sold for a still higher sum. The 
4 feet stones now sell for $150. The manufac- 
ture of mill stones is not confined to the waters of 
Racoon ; but is also carried to a considerable ex- 
tent in Hopewell township, Muskingum county. 
The quantity is apparently inexhaustible.—( Ge0- 
logical Survey, p. 33.) 

Limestone exists in great abundance, of various 
qualities. ‘The limestones of this series are in- 
teresting, (says Mr. Briggs,) not only as affording 
a flux for the iron-ores of this region, and lime for 
the various uses to which it is usually applied, bu' 
are also of great value for agricultural purposes. 
* * * Three layers of limestone have been 0b- 
served. The second stratum of limestone is {rom 
18 inches to 8 feet thick where it has been ob- 
served. It is uniformly of a dark coior, nearly 
black, and contains the remains of radiated and 
molluscous animals of marine origin. ‘This lime- 
stone breaks out into oblong blocks, of suitable 
size for building purposes. The organic remains 
will add greatly to its beauty when polished. 
“Since writing the above,” (Mr. Briggs adds in@ 
note,) “a piece of this dark fossiliferous limeston? 
has been polished. It is nearly or quite equal - 
beauty to the best Egyptian marble. If it ca” 

haternd 





* Geological Survey of the State of Ohio, p- 93-6. 
t Do. pp. 93 and 94. 
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be obtained in sufficient quantities, and in blocks 
suficiently large, as [ think it may, it will be of 
immense value for ornamental architecture.””— 
(Geological Survey, p. 82.) 

When we take into consideration the wonder- 
ful fertility of the soil of Ohio, its vast and various 
mineral wealth, its central position in regard to 
the Union, its easy communication with the great 
mercantile cities, by prompt and easy steamboat 
navigation, or by canal and railroad carriage, as 
New York, Philadelphia and New Orleans—that 
the routes of the most important character, yet in 
contemplation, as those of Virginia, and South 
Carolina, with her associates, will, when finished, 
terminate there—it seems an obvious conclusion, 
more particularly when the sagacious, enterprising 
and persevering character of the people of Ohio 
is considered, that that country is destined speedi- 
ly to attain the condition of one of the most adorn- 
ed of the United States. 

Leaving Chilicothe about the 25th of April, I 
returned by the canal to Portsmouth, and took a 
steamboat there for Cincinnati. Although long 
familiar with the valley of the Ohio, | was never 
so forcibly impressed with its beauty before. ‘The 
majesty of the river, the fertility of the lands that 
bind it, the rich verdure of the forest just expand- 
ing into leaf. and crowning the gently sloping 
highlands, that in some cases come near the wa- 
ter’s edge, and afford the most beautiful situations 
for dwellings on their summits. ‘The neat farms, 
and country houses, and thriving villages, pre- 
sented an assemblage I have never seen surpass- 
ed, perhaps not equalled. ‘This scene seems to 
have warmed the imagination of the coolest and 
most judicious of those foreigners who have re- 
cently visited our country. ‘“ The river (says M. 
de Tocqueville) which the Indians named by way 
of distinction the Ohio, or the ‘Fair River,’ bathes 
with its waters one of the most magnificent valleys, 
that man has ever made his residence.”* The 
regrets of that gentleman for the loss of this fine 
country to France are feelingly expressed, (p. 299,) 
as are those of another lively and agreeable tra- 
veller, M. Michel Chevalier, who has been recent- 
ly its visitor.t 

The abuse of English travellers, and the re- 
grets of the French, both springing from sorrow 
lelt for the losses sustained by their respective na- 
lions, of territory within our boundaries, destined 
to become the seat of a mighty empire, however 
differently expressed, enable an American to calcu- 
late the value of’ his country in the eyes of foreign- 
ers. Indeed, the pertinacity with which the British 
cling to a little slip of territory on the northern 
boundary of Maine, to which they have no man- 
her of right, is irrefregable evidence of their esti- 
rege of American soil. Nothing but a breach of 

union can prevent our attaining a power, both 
x a and sea, in comparison with which the 
nen nations of Europe must appear perfectly 
js shilicant. We have no reason now to fear 
envy any of them, and as their intercourse 


——eeeecnen 








* 
P. fleuve que les Indiens avaient nommé par ex- 
eae Ohio, ou la Belle Riviére, arrose de ses eaux 
; es plus magnifiques vallées dont homme ait 


amais fa; tal me 
~ ais fait son séjour.” Democratie en Amérique. 
me 3me p. 173. 
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with us is reciprocally beneficial, | hope it may 
continue to be our policy to cultivate amicable re- 
lations with them. 

From Cincinnati, I ascended the Ohio to Pitts- 
burg, and was exposed as far as Wheeling to the 
danger of bursting boilers, in consequence of a 
race between the boat on which I took passage, 
and ene which left Cincinnati an hour or two 
alter us. Pittsburg, with its dark and lurid coal- 
smoke atmosphere, offers little to check a travel- 
ler’s impatience to continue his journey. I left it 
the evening after my arrival in a packet canal- 
boat for the east. The boat departed about nine 
o’clock at night, and I was consequently deprived 
of seeing the country in the vicinity of the town, 
and along the Alleghany river. 

The next morning found us near the junction 
of the Alleghany with the Kiskeminetas, and 
along the valley of the !atter the canal passes on 


the route to Johnstown, at the western base of 


the Alleghany. This valley is generally narrow 
and rugged, abounds in sandstone, and the forest 
crowth is chiefly oak. Vegetation on the 27th of 
April was just discernible on a few trees, near the 
margin of the river. A few patches of wheat 
looked well, but the whole aspect was dreary and 
barren, contrasted with the rich verdure of the 
Ohio valley. We arrived at Johnstown in the 
night succeeding that we left Pittsburg—the dis- 
tance about one hundred and twenty-six miles— 
and the next morning about sunrise were trans- 
ferred to the railroad, which crosses the Allegha- 
ny mountains, and communicates with the east- 
ern portion of the canal, at Hollidaysburg. The 
distance from Johnstown to Hollidaysburg is be- 
tween forty-two and forty-three miles, and there 
are ten inclined planes, five for the ascent, and 
five for the descent of the mountain. The cars 
are raised and lowered by means of a powerful 
rope attached to them, and worked by a stationa- 
ry engine at the summit of the plane. The pas- 
sengers’ cars are detached at those planes from 
those that carry produce, and are raised and let 
down first, then the produce cars undergo the 
same process, and are reunited, at the foot, or sum- 
mit of the plane. ‘This I understood was intend- 
ed to secure the passengers from accidents that 
might arise from overstraining the rope. And it 
seemed a wise precaution, for, with all their care, 
one cannot help feeling that their lives depend as 
much on the strength and secure fastening of the 
rope, as if they were suspended by it a mile in the 
air. Accidents do sometimes happen, with every 
precaution, an instance of which occurred about 
a fortnight previous tothe time I was there. Two 
cars, loaded with flour, became detached from the 
train, and rushing with fearful velocity down the 
plane, were crushed to atoms with their loads. 
The sense of insecurity, from travelling across 
this mountain, is so extensively felt, that I was 
advised by several friends in the west to avoid 
this route on that account; and those who know 
the western people, and their general reckless dis- 
regard of danger, know that their cautions, on 
such subjects, are rarely lightly given. But my 
curiosity overcame my prudence, and on arriving 
at Hollidaysburg, about two o’clock, I felt pleased 
that had paid no dearer for its gratification. 


| There are in the Alleghanies, (says the plea- 


t See his letter at Pittsburg Nov. 24th, 1834.— Let- ‘sant traveller I have before quoted, M. Chevalier, 


res sur VP Amérique du Nord. 


| speaking of railroads, ) those which present inclin- 
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ed planes with frightful declivities; these were only 
intended for the transportation of merchandise; 
but it is now announced that travelling coaches 
(des diligences) are established, at the risk of 
breaking the necks of the travellers.’* 

Descending the valley of the Juniata, through 
the counties of Huntingdon, Juniata, Perry, &c. 
to the junction of the Juniata with the Susque- 
hanna, and following the course of the latter ri- 
ver, we reached Harrisburg, the seat of Pennsyl- 
vania government, about midnight, and in about 
thirty-six hours after leaving Hollidaysburg. The 
valley of the Juniata is wider, and far better cul- 
tivated than that of the Kiskeminetas. The 
houses of the farmers are mostly of brick or stone, 
and. good comfortable dwellings. ‘The farms 
were in neat order, and the wheat fields looked 
very luxuriant. Farming land in this valley, I 
‘was informed, sold at about forty dollars an acre, 
containing an average portion of highland and 
Jow ground. The highlands seem generally to be 
but of moderate quality, and the mountains, which 
bind the valley throughout, are poor, steep, and 
rocky, and bear only a few scrub pines—resembling 
very much the mountain range between Fincastle 
in Virginia and the Sweet Springs. Indeed I felt 
quite surprised to find so large a part of Pennsyl- 
vania poor and mountainous. ‘The traveller does 
not escape from the mountain region until he ap- 
proaches the neighborhood of Harrisburg, and in 
passing from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, he sees 
nothing but narrow vaileys and poor mountains, 
for three-fourths of the distance. 

Since the valley of the Juniata has been canal- 
led, the farmers sell every thing they have to 
spare, in the form of provisions, at good prices. 
Butter at twenty cents, beef at ten cents per 
pound, &c. ‘The captain of the canal-boat in- 
formed me these prices were readily given, every 
thing being nearly equally dear, and it was diffi- 
cult to procure an adequate supply even at these 
rates. No money but of the best kind would be 
taken in payment. 

At Harrisburg, a railroad commences, belong- 


ing to a private company, to which travellers of 


the packet line are transferred, and which commu- 
nicates with the state railroad, from Columbia to 
Philadelphia. A rapid transit of one day over 
this space, afforded little opportunity for agricultu- 
ral observation. I noticed, however, in the neigh- 
borhood of Harrisburg, some galled and gullied 
fields, (a sight too familiar to the eye of a Vir- 
ginian.) I did not expect this from the reported 
excellence of Pennsylvania farming. In the coun- 
ties of Lancaster and Chester, the farms ap- 


peared small, (judging from the great number of 


od dwelling-houses in the vicinity of each oth- 
er,) and the cultivation good. But the soil did 
not seem to possess the fertility usually ascribed 
to it. Many farmers were actively engaged in 
liming their fields, I presume for corn. The 
wheat crop looked worse than I had seen it any 
where, throughout my whole journey. 

It must occur to a most superficial observer, 
that the country traversed by railroads and canals 





*Lettres sur Amérique, du Nord, Tome ler, p. 
138. 





from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, is greatly inferior, 
in natural advantages, to that through Virginia, 


contemplated for the James River and Kanawha 


improvement. ‘The open country of Virginia, ig 
at least as good as that of Pennsylvania, and her 
mountain region isincalculably superior. That of 
Pennsylvania being steep and steril, with the ex- 
ception of a few narrow valleys, while the moun- 
tainous portion of Virginia is very fertile, the val- 
leys being rich and extensive, and the ridges ara- 
ble toa great extent, and where not so, in most 
cases capable of affording good pasturage. It is 
plain, ina mere pecuniary point of view, Penn- 
sylvania can only receive compensation for her 
great and spirited works, from the western trade, 
Virginia, exclusive of the western trade, for the en- 
joyment of which she will have many advan- 
tages, will be repaid by the improvement and tra/- 
fic of her own territory, which has now scarcely 
any outlet to market, and is in a situation similar 
to that of the western part of the state of New 
York before the construction of the Hudson and 
Erie canal. 

Very large quantities of produce and merchan- 
dise are transported on the Pennsylvania canal 
and railroad. ‘The tolls received on that line, 
from the opening of navigation in the spring to 
June 2, of the present year, amounted to $561.635. 
74. ‘The price of transportation, too, is quite mo- 
derate ; the carriage of a barrel of flour from 
Pittsburg to Philadelphia amounting only to one 
dollar and twelve and a half cents, over a distance 
of four hundred and seventy-three miles, it being 
actually less than it ofien costs to send one from 
this neighborhood to Richmond, very little more 
than a fourth of the distance.* 

When will the people of the south learn to 
avail themselves of the blessings Providence has 
showered around them? Never, I fear, until the 
wealth and strength of the nation is irreparably 
concentrated in the north. I am by no means 
envious of our northern brethren. I heartily wish 
them success in every legitimate enterprise ; but | 
really feel mortified, that they should so far exceed 
us in all the enterprises of public utility. It is said of 
Dean Swift, that riding out in his latter years, in 
the neighborhood of Dublin, he saw a new build- 
ing going up, and asking what it was, was told it 
was a magazine. He expressed himself in the 
following impromptu, which I am obliged to quote 
from memory : 


**Here’s a proof of Irish sense, ; 
Here Irish wit is seen : 

When nothing’s left that’s worth defence, 
We build a magazine.” 


And when nothing is left worth struggling for, we 
will prosecute works of internal improvement. _ 
My journey aflorded nothing worth communi: 
eating from Philadelphia to Virginia. 
‘Tos. MASSIE. 


ee ae 





* I have seen it recently stated in the National In- 
telligencer, that tobacco this season has been brought 
up the Mississippi to Pittsburg, and transported thence 
by way of the Pennsylvania canal and railroad to the 
Baltimore market. 
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MOWING. 


Thisisoneof the most important operations in 
farming ; a great deal of this work is to be done 
in a short time, and in a warm season, and it is of 
the greatest importance to lighten the labor as far 
as possible. Wehaveseensome very stout hardy 
men toil and sweatall day, and do but a small 
day’s work, while other men of much less 
strength would cut more grass, and yet not exert 
themselves to fatigue. From this it is evident, 
that some mowers exert twice the strength that 
others do in performing the same work, and those 
who use the least strength usually do their work 
the best, though they may not render the field so 
smooth, by cutting off the tops of knolls, stumps, 
stones, and other impediments that intrude them- 
selves among the thick grass. 

There are several reasons why there is so great 
a difference in expense of Jabor; there isa dif- 
ference in sneads and scythes as to their hanging 
well, and there is so great a difference in scythes 
as to their cutting with ease and holding their edge, 
that some are better worth five dollars than others 
are worth one cent. Some men keep their scythes 
in prime order, and in mowing they lay their 
strength out to the best advantage; they use a 
gentle motion that will not fatigue ; they are less 
liable to strike stones, &c. than those who make 
greater exertions, and when they do strike them, 
less injury is done. 

The best scythes should be chosen, as the dif- 
ference in price between a very good one and one 
that is good for nothing, isa mere trifle ; indeed 
the expense of a good scythe is less than its value 
above a poor one for only oneday’s use. A scythe 
should hang light and easy, so that in mowing no 
exertions will be necessary excepting to swing 
the scythe and hold it steady. We have seen 
some scythes and sneads, or things that had these 
names, so rigged that the strength of one man was 
necessary to hold them in a proper position, while 
that of another was needed to swing them; of 
course, by having a good scythe, well hung, one- 
half of the labor will be saved. 

With good rigging and a good scythe kept 
sharp, a gentle swing of the scythe will be suffi- 
cient to do as much as is performed by those who 
get along by main strength instead of wise man- 
agement. ‘The motion of the scythe on even 
ground should be horizontal, by pointing in and 
ponting out, as the saying is, cutting the grass 
square at each side of the swath. Some mowers 
who labor hard, waste half‘of their strength, and do 
bad work, strike it over the tops of the grass, 
cutting it off lower and lower as the scythe ap- 
proaches the middle of the swath, then rising as 
it goes to the other side; so that the middle of the 
swath foronly about one-third of’ the width is cut 
sufficiently low. his is called the square lop, 
andit often brings the scythe in collision with 
obstructions in the middle of the swath, while 
one fourth or more of the grass is left on each 
side. Ata mowing match, an old gentleman 
Was showing his sleight at taking the square lop, 
when his scythe, by some unaccommodating sub- 
Stance in the grass, was made into the shape of’ a 
rainbow. 

Those men who labor to great disadvantage in 
Mowing should get some that are well skilled in 


give them lessons in their work. 
would be good economy.— 

With a little trouble they could improve so as 
to perform more labor and save tenor twelve dol- 
lars’ worth of strength in one season; this item 
saved annually will be very important to one who 
wishes “to make a stout old man.”— Yankee 
Farmer. 


We think this 


From Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine (for June.) 
JAUFFRET’S NEW MANURE, 


Since our remarks on this subject were publish- 
ed, we have received an opinion of it from one of 
the most scientific agriculturists in France ; been 
made accquainted with all the particulars of the 
secret; conversed with M. Lozivy, the agent for 
granting licenses for La Manche; and seen a 
quantity of the manure prepared by him on Lord 
Spencer’s estate,at Durnsford Lodge, near W ands- 
worth; in short, we have satisfied ourselves as to 
what the invention is, and what it is worth in this 
country. The following is from our Paris cor- 
respondent :— 

‘I have not yet decided upon the question of 
the engrais Jauffret, although I have long been a 
subscriber. ‘The following is, however, the opi- 
nion I have formed of it:—This compost is not 
equal to farm-yard manure, particularly as to du- 
ration; so that in the neighborhood of large cities, 
or in countries where an advanced state of culti- 
vation furnishes the Jand with all the manure ne- 
cessary, this practice would not be useful, or, at 
least, only in a slight degree. But in districts 
where agriculture is backward, where, for want 
of dung, only a half, a third, or even a fifth part 
of the manure is applied that the land requires, 
and where there are immense tracts of heath and 
sandy plains, that is to say, land covered with ma- 
terials for the compost; in such. districts, the prac- 
tice of Jaufiret is calculated, I think, to be of very 
great service. ‘The characteristic feature and 
principal merit of this invention is, to convert in 
a few weeks, by means of a fermenting liquid, 
masses of these vegetable substances into real 
manure, or, more properly speaking, into perfect 
vegetable mould, which may be used immediate- 
ly. It will come dear, I think, dearer than ani- 
mal manure, near large cities; but probably less 
dear than the old composts, which required to be 
turned three or four times, and to lie six months, 
a year, or more; while in this case the object is 
effected in nineteen or twenty days, In France, 
where we have still almost entire provinces cover- 
ed with heath and rushes, the Jauffret compost 
must be very useful. It will be useful also, [ 
think, inthe cantons, where the vine is cultivated. 
In England, where agriculture is much more ad- 
vanced than in France, and the production of ma- 
nure incomparably greater, it would certainly be 
of much less importance, except, perhaps, for 
some particular localities. Being a subscriber, I 
have the pamphlet which describes the composi- 
tion of the compost. The receipt is so complicat- 
ed as to be almost ridiculous, although it has been 
much simplified ina second edition, and it will, no 


doubt, be much more so in time.—V. Paris, 
April 6, 1838. 





e business to select and hang their scythe, and 


Jauffret’s manure in England.—A gentleman 
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of property, and a great mechanical inventor and 
promoter of agricultural improvement, has been 
at the expense of taking out a patent for Jauf- 
fret’s manure in England. ‘The speeification is 
in the Repertory of Aris, No. 51, for March, 
1838; anc it is taken out in the name of A. B. F. 
Rosser, of New Boswell Court, London. M. Lozi- 
vy informs us that the specification is a correct 
translation of that of the French patent, of which 


we have no doubt, having compared it with the | 


pamphlet alluded to by our correspondent. 

The object of the inventor is stated to be, to re- 
duce, not only “broom, heather, furze, rushes, 
and other vegetables, not hitherto used for making 
manure, as being deemed too difficult of decompo- 
sition, but also vegetables and weeds, such, for 
instance, as couch-grass, which it has hitherto 
been considered dangerous to introduce into ma- 
nure, and the vegetating powers of which are by 
the invention totally destroyed. ‘The principal 
object effected by the invention is the production 
of a rapid fermentation, the degree of which may 
be regulated nearly at pleasure; whereby the sub- 
stances to be converted into manure are speedily 
and uniformly decomposed.” ‘The inventor next 
describes a liquid, which is to be prepared before- 
hand, of water, unslacked lime, a little sal-ammo- 
niac, and kitchen-water, or any sweepings, dead 
animals, spoiled provisions, and filth fiom the 
dwelling-house. This water is to be allowed to fer- 
mentinatank or pit. ‘This is the first process. 
The next is to procure fecal substances and urine; 
particularly human ordure, chimney soot, powder- 
ed gypsum, unslacked lime, wood-ashes, sea-salt, 
and what the inventor calls leaven of manure, 
being the Jast drainings from a dunghill already 
formed by theinventor’s method. These articles 
being procured, and mixed together in certain pro- 
portions, (which we do not give, because we do 
not suppose there is one of our readers who 
would adopt them, ) a quantity of the prepared li- 
quid is to be poured over them, and the whole al- 
lowed to ferment for some weeks in a pit or cask. 
A piece of ground is now to be prepared by le- 
velling and beating, so as to render it impervious 


to water; and on this raised floor the heap of 


straw, heath, or other rubbish which is to under. 
go fermentation, is to be placed. The materials 
may be placed in layers, and thoroughly moisten- 
ed and slimed with the liquid and its sediment. 
The heap may be raised to the height of’ seven 
feet, and then thoroughly moistened and covered 
over with the muddy sediment of the liquid. While 
the heap is making, it should be beaten or trod- 
den down, so as to make the substances of which 
it is composed Iie close and compact; and, when 
it is finished, it should be beaten all round with 
the same view. ‘The heap is now to be covered 
all over with straw, branches, or herbage, so as 
to retain the heat and exclude the rain, or the 
drought. At the end of forty-eight hours from 


the completion of the heap, a fermentation of | 


trom 15° to 20° of heat by Réaumur’s scale (66° 
to 77° Fahr.) has been found to have taken place: 
and the following day it has generally attained 
from 30° to 40° of Reaumur (99° to 122° Fahr.) 
On the third day, the top of the heap is to be 
opened to six inches deep with a fork, and the se- 
diment thrown on the top is to be turned over. 
and another good drenching with the liquid is to 
be applied to the heap, which is again to be im- 
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mediately covered up. About the seventh day, 
holes about six inches distance from each other 
are to be made with a fork, to the depth of three 
feet, and another drenching is to be applied, the 
heap being afterwards covered up again. About 
the ninth day, another drenching is to be applied, 
through new and somewhat deeper holes, and 
the heap is to be again covered up. After the 
lapse of from twelve to fifieen days {rom the mak- 
ing of the heap, the manure will be fit to spread, 
The fermentation is stopped by an _ excessive 
drenching, or by opening out the heap. If the 
materials of the heap are straw only, the fermen- 
lation may be stopped at 55° of heat; (1569 
Fahr.) otherwise it may be allowed to proceed to 
75° Reaumur, (200° Fuhr.)—Repertory of Aris, 
March, 1838, p. 172. 

In order to give this process a fair chance of be- 
ing introduced into England, M. Lozivy, one of 
the agents for the patentees in France, was invit- 
ed to London, in order to prepare a heap of ma- 
terials in the Jauflret manner, as an exemplifica- 
tion of Rosser’s patent. He came in March, 
1838, and prepared a heap of the new manure on 
the Ear! of Spencer’s estate, at Durnsford Lodge, 
near Wandsworth, in Surry, the residence of Mr. 
Patterson, the agent to Lord Spencer. When 
the heap was duly fermented, and fit to spread, 
M. Lozivy invited a number of’ persons to inspect 
it,on April 16, among whom we were included. 
[t was formed on the south-east side of a field 
barn, on a raised platform of clay; ten feet or 
twelve feet in diameter, and covered with a very 
thick coating of straw. The outer covering of 
straw was removed, and the heap turned over, in 
the presence of the company; when the materi- 
als, which had been chiefly straw, were found to 
be thoroughly rotted, black, and moist; and, ta- 
ken altogether, in a very fit state for using as ma- 
nure. On examining them closely, many small 
branches of heath and furze were found,, the 
leaves and the herbaceous parts of which were 
decomposed, and the bark of the woody part par- 
tially so. On the whole, it appeared to us that 
every thing that was proposed to be done was ac- 
complished. It had required a much longer time 
than usual; because, owing to the extreme cold- 
ness of the weather, the heap could not for seve- 
ral weeks, be brought to a sufficient temperature 
to induce fermentation. 

The impression on our mind was, that nothing 
more was done by this process than what may be 
done in any farm-yard with similar materials, 
moistened with the drainings of the yard, and s!- 
milarly heaped up and covered. All the nume- 
rous ingredients in Jauffret’s composition would, 
we believe, have no more effect than clear water, 
without the assistance of animal matter; and, 
therefore, if we were going to ferment straw, oF 
other vegetable matters, without the aid of a farm- 
yard, we should collect the dung and urine of all 
sorts of animals, and, simply throwing them into 
a tank or cask of water, allow them to ferment 
there; and, as soon as the fermentation took place, 
we would water the heap of materials, and cover 
itup. Of course, it would be of no use to at- 
tempt this except in mild weather; for even urine 
will not ferment in winter. We consider the lime, 
the gypsum, the sal-ammoniac, the soot, the 
wood-ashes, the sea-salt, and the refined saltpe- 
tre, as likely to have no effect whatever, in aiding 
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the fermentation, though they would add tothe 
value of the heap as manure. | 

All the good, therefore, which we consider may 
be drawn from a knowledge of Jauffret’s process 
in Englana, by gardeners or farmers, is the con- 
firmation of what they already know, though 
sometimes, perhaps, neglect to put in practice; 
viz.: that the fermentation of litter may be great- 
ly promoted by watering it with the liquid which 
drains away from it, and by covering it closely 
with thatch, straw, mats, turfs, fagots, branches, 
or some other material, which will exclude rain and 
drought. Farther, that the urine of horses, and 
the urine and fecal matters of the human species, 
promote fermentation in vegetable matters much 
more powerfully than those of cows, sheep, swine, 
or poultry; and, consequently, that the mixing to- 

ther of the manures made by different animals 
will generally be found to increase fermentation. 

Finally, if, in any part of Great Britain, there 
should be a quantity of such materials as, in 
France, would be made into manure by Jauflret’s 
process, the shortest and most economical way 
would be to mix them with horse-dung, as prac- 
tised in forming meadow-bank middens. In this 
way, one load of horse-dung might be made to 
ferment hundreds of loads of other fermentable 
matter. 


Remarks. 


We are enabled to give above, the earliest account of 
the process by which Jauffret’s new preparation of 
manure is made. Since our first account of this dis- 
covery (p. 65, vol. vi. Far. Reg.) it has been cried up, 
by some, as a most wonderful and valuable improve- 
ment, and the discoverer denounced, by others, as a 
charlatan and a cheat. Now we differ from both these 
opinions; and we have not now, when the secret is 
fully revealed, to recall or retract any thing of our 
views stated in anticipation. (See page 125 of this 
volume.) Jauffret’s process consists in applying 
highly putrescent liquids, as a leaven, to masses of ve- 
getable matter, so as to procuce speedy fermentation, 
and to bring the hard and insoluble materials to a state 
fitto feed plants. There is no new principle disco- 
vered or established by the explanation of the process; 
no value found that was not before known to exist. 
The dead vegetable matter, which natural causes, in 
time, would have brought to the same state, is merely 
converted to food fit for sustaining living vegetables in a 
shorter time. Itis altogether a question of economy, as 
tothe comparison of the cost of labor in the one case 
compared to the loss of time in the other—and of the 
waste of materials in both. Where it is important to 
reduce hard and coarse vegetable matters in very short 
time to rotten manure, this process will be effectual, 
and perhaps profitable. But where labor is worth 
more than the loss by delay, as generally in this coun- 
try, it will be cheaper to let time, and the natural 
Causes of fermentation, operate to produce the same 
results. Thus, we doubt not but that, by Jauffret’s 
process, a farmer here might conveit all the leaves 
of his wood-land to a manure fit for immediate action, 
and as rich too as the quality of the materials will fur- 


But, if the same leaves had been scattered a year ear- 

lier, as top-dressing, on land properly constituted to re- 

ceive and retain putrescent manure, and under a crop 

of young clover or other grass, perhaps a larger propor- 

tion of the fertilizing products of decomposition would 

have been put to use, and certainly with much less la- 

bor than is necessary for Jauffret’s process. 

On the other hand, we see no ground to denounce the 

process as acheat. That it falls very far short of the 

value expected by credulous and sanguine advocates, 
and in that sense is, what we before guessed it would 
prove, one of the many agricultural “humbugs,”’ is 
very certain. But no man of common sense and 
judgment could have believed that the manure could 
possibly contain more of prepared aliment for plants, 
than the materials used did of unprepared alimentary 
matter; and no one, acquainted with the phenomena of 
fermentation, would have believed but that the origi- 
nal quantity of alimentary matter must be considera- 
bly lessened by the fermentative process, Therefore, 
if Jauffret’s manure is sufficiently prepared for imme- 
diate use, and contains all the strength of the materials 
used, minus the usual loss caused by rapid fermenta- 
tion, it would seem that it is all that it promised to be, 
to judicious and reflecting minds.—Ep. Far. Rec. 





GREAT SALE OF DURHAM CATTLE. 


To the Editor of the Spirit of the Times. 


Cincinnati ( Ohio), June 29, 1838, 

Sir— Believing that every thing connected with 
the improvement and sale of blood cattle must be 
interesting to the majority of your readers, allow 
me to furnish you with a transcript of the prices 
obtained at the sale of Maj. Chas. S. Clarkson’s 
stock of Durham cattle, held on the 27th and 28th 
inst. at his (Clifton) farm, three miles from Cin- 
cinnati. 

This sale was well attended by agriculturists 
and stock-breeders from the Miami and Scioto val- 
leys of the Ohio, as well as from Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois, &c., and went off with much com- 
petition and spirit. The stock, as will be seen, 
was very superior, and showed fine keeping, and 
the prices which were obtained have fully justified 
the enterprising proprietor that in his attempt to 
introduce this valuable breed of cattle into the 
western country he has not labored in vain. 


| The gross sales amounted to $26,867 50, and a 


number of the animals have been since resold at 
a handsome advance of prices. I have herewith 
sent you a catalogue, of which you may make 
what use you please ; and as this is the second or 
third sale (only) of similar stock ever held in this 
section of country, we ask you to furnish us with 
answers to the following queries, viz. :— 

Ist. Where (in the U. S.) has a larger number 
of fine stock ever been offered (at any one sale) 
at auction ? 

2d. Where have higher prices been obtained 2 

Waiting your reply, | am, sir, yours, &c. 

BucKEYE. 

Note.—Imported Minna, and calf Colossus, sold for 
$1700, were repurchased by Maj. C. 8. Clarkson at 
an advance ; also Liliy-of-the- Valley, Maj. C. having 











nish, and the rapid fermentation will suffer to be saved. 











made no reservation of bids at sale. 
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Seven young heifers not included in the catalogue 
brought from $75 to $150 each. J. J. W. 
No. 1. Minna the 2d, 6 years - - $975 

. Octavia, 4 years - - 725 

. Pennsylvania, 7 years - 725 

. Lady Roan, 8 years - - 775 

. Snow Drop, 4 years - 800 

. Florida and calf, 2 years 1075 

. Belina, 2 years - - 875 

. Kitty Clover, 7 years - 700 

. Prudence, 7 years -_ - 570 

. Emma (and calf,) 3 years 850 

. Hyacinth, 12, (private sale) 1000 

se . = fos 700 

. Rose-Bud,1 -~— - - 850 

. White-Rose, 1 - 800 

. Dahlia, 1 - - 475 

.» Lilly-of-the-Valley, 1 a se 400 

. Susan, 15 months - - - - 550 

. Kate Kearney, 3 months (not sold.) 

. Stella, 7 months - - - 410 

. Daisy and calf - - - - 460 

. Speckled Daisy, 4 years = - 400 

. Beauty,3 -— - - - - 200 

. Primrose, 2 - - - - - 220 

. Althea,2, - - - - (not sold.) 

- Blue Bell, 2 montks [See 22.] 

. Speckled Durham, 8 years _ - - 300 

- Duchess, 6 - - - - - 300 

- Blossom (and calf,})3 years - - 750 

. Myrtle, 1 - .- - 2©= © « 

. Alice, calf = - - - - (not sold.) 

. Juliet, 2 years - - - 100 

. Laura, calf - - - 230 

- Venus, 9 years - - - 150 

- Young Venus, 4 years - 185 

. Clio, 3 years -— - [not sold.] 

- Matilda,2 years” - - 200 

. Flora, 7 years - - - 225 

. Cornelia, 2 years - 175 

- White Lilly, l year - 330 





40. Nora (and calf,) 7 years 120 


. Caroline, 2 years - 165 
- Ruby, 1 year - = 225 
. Cherry, 7 years - - - 135 
44 and 45. Mulberry and calf - - 240 
46. Old Crump, 10 years - - [not sold. ] 
47 and 48. Speckled Legs andcalf- - 150 
49 and 50. Old Kentuck andcalf - - 135 
51. Virginia, 10 months - = [not sold.] 
52. Clara, 3years - - - - - 
53. Cora, l year - - . - 
54. Lucy,2 years” - - - 
55. Nancy, 1 year - -  - 
56 and 57. Harriet, 4 years, and calf 
58. Maria - - = - 
59. Rose, 6 years - - - - 
60. Line-Bacx, 4 years - - 
61. Spot, 4 years - - - 200 
62. Black-F ace, 4 years [not sold} 
63. Clorinda and calf - = 205 
64. May-Flower, 1 year - 465 
65. Tulip,4 years - ~ - - - 65 
66. Betsey Taylor,3 years - -  [notsold.] 
67 and 68. Miss Cleveland, calf, - do. 
69 and 70. Red-Bud, calf —_ - i: ae 65 
71. Miss Patton, 3 years - - [not sold.] 
72. Pet - - a - 50 
73. Hortense - -~— - - [not sold.] 


. BULLS. 
74. Ohio, 3 years - . - 1450 








ae, = 


75. Proclamation, 6 years - - 600 
76. Texas, 2 years last Sept. hs gb 710 
77. Colossus,8months - - - = 75 
78. Frederick, 9 months, $500 offered, [not sold.] 
79. Daniel Webster, 1 year last Aug. [not sold.} 
80. Colonel Crocket, 2 years, en) M 15 
[Re-sold for $1000. ] 
81. Lothario, foaled Ist May, sold with No. 10. 
82. Don Juan, 1 year last Sept. ~ - 130 
83. Cortez, 3 years - - — 80) 
84. President, l year - - - 190 
85. Cato, 1 vear - 300 
86. Logan, 1 year - - - a yee 
87. Alfred, 1 year May last - - 5 
88. Nimrod, calved Dec. last - - . 
89. Adonis, calved 23d April last, sold wit 
No. 52. 
90. Duke Aranza,lyear - -— - 120 


From the Western Carolinian. 
COTTON MANUFACTORIES IN N. CAROLINA. 


Since we became proprietors of the Carolinian, 
we have taken some pains to obtain all the infor- 
mation within our reach, concerning the cotton 
manufactories in North Carolina, knowing that it 
it would prove interesting to our readers. Our 
list is not yet complete, but even as far as it goes, 
many of our own citizens will be surprised to see 
the progress North Carolina has made in the esta 
blishment of manufactories:—it should be recol- 
lected that all these establishments, with the excep- 
tion of two or three, have sprung up within the 
past three or four years. The following is, as far 
as we can ascertain, 


A List of the Cotton Factories in actual ope- 
rationin North Carolina. 


1. Factory at the Falls of Tar river, in Edge- — 
comb county. This is the oldest in the state; 
owned by a company. 

2. Factory near Lincolnton, Lincoln county, built 
by acompany,—but is now owned by Mr. John 
Hoke. 

3. One at Fayetteville, owned by Mr. Mallet. 

4, Another at Fayetteville, owned by Mr. Black- 
well, and others. 

5. One in Greensborough—steam power, owned 
by Mr. Humphreys. 

6. One at Milton, owned by an incorporated 
company. 

7. One at Mocksville, Davie county, owned by 
Mr. Thomas McNeely. 

8. One or perhaps two, in Orange county owned 
by companies. 

9 One at Salem, steam power, recently started, 
owned by a company. 

10. One in Randolph county, owned by a com- 

any. 
‘ 11. One at Lexington, Davidson county—steam 
power, if not already started, will be, within a few 
days, owned by a company. 

Besides these, there are others now in the pro- 
gress of building, and will soon be in operation. 


List of Factories now being built. 


1. One at Rockfish, near Fayettevilic, a fine 
water power, owned by a company. 
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9. One near Rockingham, in Richmond county, 
water power—owned by a company. 

3, One on Deep river, near Ashborough, owned 
by a company. wag 

4. One near Leaksville, on Dan river, building 
of stone, owned by John M. Morehead, esq. 

5. One in Surry county, on Hunting creek, 
owned by Mr. Douthet. 

6. One on the Yadkin a few miles below Stokes’ 
ferry, in Montgomery county, owned by Mr. 
Edward Burrage, and Co. 

7. One on the South Yadkin river, 10 miles 
N. W. of Salisbury; owned by Messrs, Fisher 
and Lemly. 

We oo that several wealthy individu- 
als have purchased the buckhorn shoals below 
Haywood, in Chatham county, with a view of 
erecting a cotton factory—but have not learned 
whether they have not yet commenced opera- 
tions. 

It is also understood that an English gentleman 
has purchased Fullenwider’s iron works—intend- 
ing not only to enlarge the iron establishment, but 
to erect a woollen manufactory. 

We also learn that there is a large cotton manu- 
factory either in actual operation, or will be soon 
in North Hampton county. 

Besides these, it is very probable that there 
may be one or two others in the state, either in 
actual operation, or in the progress of erecting. 

From these facts it willbe seen that North 
Carolina is making rapid progressin cotton manu- 
facturing ; and we think the work has just com- 
menced. Her facilities are so great that the bu- 
siness once started, must goon. We have wa- 
ter power abundant, and cheap. We have the 
raw material at hand, and, what is remarkable, la- 
borin the western counties of North Carolina, is 
cheaper than in New England. 

The effects of the establishments already in 
operation begin to be felt throughout the state: 
three years ago immense quantities of cotton 
yarns were brought into the state by our mer- 
chants from the north, and sold to our citizens: 
how, not a hank is brought; our own establish- 
ments not only supply our wants for home con- 
sumption, but are beginning to export the article. 
Parcels of North Carolina yarns have already 
been sent to market in the city of New York, 
and find a ready sale at fair profits. Even now, 
several of our establishments are making prepa- 
rations to commence the weaving of coarse cot- 
tons. We may venture the opinion that in two 
years, North Carolina will not only supply the 
demand for her own consumption with the coarser 
cotton fabrics, but also send them out for sale into 
the markets of the world. On the whole, the 
manufacturers of the northern states need not 
much longer count North Carolina as one of their 
markets ; they may rather regard her as a com- 
petitor, and one, who, from the great advantages 
She possesses, will soon become very formidable. 





THE MILK SICKNESS. 


A disease, called milk sickness, has been exceed- 
ingly fatal in Kentucky, indiana, and Ohio, for 
‘ome time past. It seems to be equalin malig- 


naney to the cholera, and has cut off hundreds of 
Vou. VIL—40 
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the inhabitants. The governor of Kentucky has 
offered a reward of one thousand dollars for the 
discovery of the origin of the disease, that it may 
be prevented.—Boston Journal. 





From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, (for June.) 
A DOMESTIC RABBIT-WARREN. 


It will perhaps be superfluous to detail the most 
accredited methods of keeping rabbits in hutches, 
for the perusal of those persons, to whom the plan 
ol’ a domestic warren may prove intelligible, be- 
cause the hutch system is well understood, and is 
generally practised ; we shall therefore merely of- 


fer a few hints and directions, impress two or 


three facts—the result of experience—and then 
proceed to the subject which forms the title to this 
paper. Air, dryness, good feed, cleanliness, with 
very little succulent food, are essential to rabbits, 
which are debarred, by this unnatural system, 
from the healthful enjoyments of’ exercise in their 
own native wildness. For our own parts, we 
confess, that we should almost as readily attempt 
to immure a tricky squirrel in a tread-mill cage, or 
confine the soaring lark within the wires of a pri- 
son, as we should retain in those close boxes the 
happy denizens of a warren: but as the animals 
are subservient to man—as these creatures among 
others, “are made to be taken and confined,’ it 
remains for us merely to advocate their helpless 
state, and to inculcate mercy. 

It must be gratifying to all persons who are 
proprietors of live-stock, to conduce to their com- 
fort and well-doing, for the mere delight of in- 
dulging in benevolent feelings; but, when it is 


nature as much as possible, and making their ar- 
tificial mode of living approximate as nearly to 
that which was intended for them, as the relative 
states of freedom and subordination will allow, 
we shall be gainers in a double sense—we should 
evince unwonted stolidity, not to bend our atten- 
tion to effect so desirable a result. It is very little 
known, that an artificial or domestic rabbit-war- 
ren can be constructed with ease, and at a trifling 
expense, which will not only allow a {ree range to 
the animals where they breed, and to enjoy them- 
selves unmolested by man, but that they may be 
caught, examined, fed, and attended to, without 
the delay of five minutes. We have had am- 
ple experience of the feasibility and highly advan- 
tageous nature of this method of keeping rabbits, 
and therefore speak positively respecting its vast 


hutching, at present considered the only alterna- 
tive, with that of total wildness in the warren. ° 
During a residence of nearly three years in that 


Thanet in Kent, we had practical proof of all we 
have asserted, and, therefore, feel no hesitation in 
prognosticating similar successful results to others 
who may be inclined to put the scheme in’prac- 
tice. We should premise, that those districts in 
which the subsoil is of chalk or other material, 
equally difficult of perforation, will be found most 
available for a domestic warren; a sandy soil, or 
one of rich sofi loam, would afford too ready facili- 





ties for burrowing, and the animals would shortly 


made manifest, that, by obeying the. dictates of 
| 


superiority over that stiving unhealthy system of 


south-eastern portion of our island, the Isle of 
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find an exit and escape ; therefore we would ad- 
vise that only in chalky, stony, dry, impervious 
subsoils, the trial should be made. 

In any part of the premises deemed most con- 
venient, a court or a stable-yard for instance, the 
soi! must be removed full six feet deep, and three 
wide ; a foot from this opening another must be 
made of the same depth, but four feet wide; the 
latter hole is to be bricked all around as well as 
the floor ; and at the bottom of that part which di- 
vides it from the other space, an opening must be 
made, large enough to admit a full-sized rabbit to 
pass through, thus forming a communication be- 
tween the two compartments. Down the party- 
wall an iron plate or door is to be slided at plea- 
sure, in two grooves, byarope from above. Light 
covers of wood, or of oil-cloth, or tarred sail-cloth, 
are to be fitted with hinges, on a frame-work of 
stout wood, and made to open towards the south, 
in order to admit all the warmth possible from the 
eun, Every morning these covers should be prop- 
ped up with sticks, in which deep notches must be 
cut, so that the opening may be wide, or narrow, 
according to the state of the weather, as it is not 
advisable to allow more moisture to find access to 
the rabbits that can be avoided. Indeed, we 
omitted to say, that, while the excavations are be- 
ing made, a drain ought to be constructed in each, 
over which a small iron-grating should be fixed, 
and the floors ought to slope towards these exits ; 
thus dryness, so essential to the health and com- 
fort of the animals, will be insured. 

The larger of these two excavations, which we 
have been describing (the bricked compartment, ) 
is the trap—the smaller we will call the warren. 
In the trap, and only in the trap, the rabbits must 
be fed. It is self-evident, that the more nearly to 
a state of nature we approximate the condition of 
our live-stock, the greater range we may afford 
them in their diet. Green food must be very spa- 
ringly administered to all that are confined in 
hutches, but those which are allowed a roomy 
space, with the salutary exercise of burrowing, 
may with salety be indulged with green food at 
their own discretion—attention being paid to se- 
lect those esculents which they are known to pre- 
fer when in a wild state. We incline to think 
that animals in a state of nature are liable to no 
disorders, but that we, in consequence of our ig- 
norance of those wise laws by which they are 
taught instinctively to vary their diet, and thus 
preserve their health, inflict diseases upon the un- 
offending creatures, which we then exercise our 
folly, not our rationality, to remedy: oh, the tor- 
ture to which ignorant and conceited man subjects 
his speechless dependents! Rabbits in hutches 
thrive in spite of cabbage-leaves, not by means of 
that rank succulent unnatural food. Fitty genera- 
tions of these animals have lived and passed 
away, in their wild extensive warrens, without the 

ssibility having occurred of their encountering 
a cabbage-leaf. ‘The mild beautiful herbage, that 
evident staple of their lives, as bread is of our 
own, varied with the thousand flavors, and health- 
ful adjuncts which they meet with in the sur- 
rounding weeds—as we judiciously assist diges- 
tion with different condiments—this natural food, 

ss, is never given to rabbits in hutches, al- 
though they can obtain little else in the vicinity of 
their native warrens. 
We would then strenuously advise that not any 











————— 
of the rank succulent vegetables of the garden 
be offered to creatures so artificially placed, that 
the option of choice is no longer in their power, 
Twice, or even three times a-day, there should 
be a supply of bran and oats in troughs, let down 
into the trap by means of a stick fastened to each 
trough, about four feet in length. A few hand- 
fuls of fresh grass, with iis attendant weeds, 
ought also to be given daily, and the refuse 
should be taken away every two or three days; 
this can be managed with ease and expedition by 
means of a small ladder. It will be obvious that 
the trap is made deep and wide, in order to admit 
of easy access for the facility of cleaning the 
place and selecting the rabbits, which is effected 
in the following manner. As soon as the food is 
let down, the creatures, from habit, will run 
through the trap-door into the trap, and when it 
is judged that they are all collected, the person 
(keeping out of sight, for they are naturally shy, 
and would run back into their warren if they 
were to see any one, or hear a noise) must let 
down the trap by means of the long rope, and he 
can then select at his pleasure. 

We think it likely that some of our readers 
may be inclined to question the utility of the 
opening to the warren, and may suppose that the 
trap would be sufficient ; we assure them it is es- 
sential, for not only musta space be cleared for 
them to begin their operation of burrowing at that 
depth below the surface, but occasionally it may 
be requisite to clear away any loose soil which 
they may have excavated, as well as to secure 
the manure, which is valuable; besides, the two 
openings afford a free circulation of air, and more 
light than could be admitted by the trap only. 

In many districts of this country not a warren 
or a wild rabbit is to be seen for twenty, nay, filty 
square miles, yet, at all the poulterers’ in large 
towns within those districts, wild rabbits so called 
are always to be obtained. ‘There exists an ima- 
ainary preference in favor of wild rabbits, and 
therefore the public is never let into the secret, 
that they never —- wild one, excepting 
within an available distance from a warren. All 
others are bred in hutches, and all warranted wild! 
This we know to be fact. Independently of the 
superior health enjoyed by creatures nearly ina 
state of nature, other contingencies are prevented 
by the domestic warren system. Rabbits are ex- 
ceedingly shy, and those unnatural propensities, 
the destruction of their young by the fathers, and 
devouring them by the mothers, which many 
writers have endeavored to account for, quite un- 
satisfactorily, are avoided; they are, too, proba- 
bly caused by the officiousness and ignorance of 
man; in the first place, by interfering with the 
mother, in the next by having debarred her from 
that species of diet which her own instinct would 
have led her to select, to suit her maternal duties. 

As our present notice refers only to the subject 
of a domestic warren, we abstain from offering 
any remarks or advice on the numbers to be kept; 
the sorts and advantages of’ this prolific and valu- 
able live-stock, because there are few small farm- 
ers who are not aware of all we could say, by e- 
perience, in the troublesome, and every way ineli- 
gible system, of hutches, when compared with 
that of the domestic warren. We repeat, that 
we have had ample experience of its perfect suc- 
cess, and had it no other merit than being a mer 
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ciful and rational plan, it ought to supersede all 
others. 





From the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, (for June.) 
LUCERNE AND SAINTFOIN,. 
By Mr. Towers. 


Lucerne is the plant of plants! yet its merits, 
though undeniable, are but imperfectly under- 
stood. [tis a native of England, belongs to the 
seventeenth class, fourth order of Linnzus, (Di- 
adelphia decandria) and to the natural order of 
Leguminose. Itis a member of the genus or 
family Medicago, medick, distinguished by having 
ten stamens, one of them distinct from the other 
nine. One seed-vessel, a legume or pod, spirally 
twisted or sickle-shaped. ‘The figure of the blos- 
som is that termed butterfly-shaped, (papiliona- 
ceous.) One plant (M. sativa) grows to the 
height of two feet or more; the stems are upright 
and firm, the foliage ternate, of a rich lively 
green, the leaflets saw-cut at their edges, the 
flowers are produced during June or July, in 
spikes, and are of a full violet blue. I extract the 
following from Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Gar- 
dening, partly to prove the great antiquity of the 
culture, but particularly to show the fallacy of the 
concluding observations, and thereby evince the 
worth of the plant. 

“{tis highiy extolled by Roman writers; it is 
also of unknown antiquity in old Spain, Italy, and 
the south of France; is much grown in Persia 
and Peru, and mown in both countries all the 
year round, It is mentioned by Hartlib, Blythe, 
and other early writers, and was tried by Lisle, 
but it excited little attention till after the publica- 
tion of Harte’s Essays in 1757.” 

“But though it has been so much extolled, it 
has yet found no great reception in this country. 
If any good reason can be given for this, it is that 
lucerne is a less hardy plant than red clover, re- 
quires three or four years before it comes to its full 
growth, and is for these and other reasons ill- 
adapted to enter into general rotation.” 

I have grown lucerne during four or five years, 
and previously I had witnessed its great success 
and extensive culture in the Isle of Thanet, Kent; 
there it is a sine qua non, because it affects chalky 
districts, and sends down its wiry elongated roots 
deep into the interstices of the chalk. It succeeds 
perfectly in sound loams, and therein appears to 
me to require little manure. Hardy it is—and as 
to tardiness, though the plant may acquire 
strength, and improve during four years, the fact 
is beyond controversy, that if sown in drills about 
the third week of’ March, and the spaces between 
the rows (from nine to twelve inches) kept clean 
by the hoe for the first three or four months, the 
young plants, if favored by a mild spring and 
genial showers, will advance with so much vigor 
and rapidity, that a first cutting over with the 
— can be made in June or July, and three 
other cuttings will follow in pretty regular succes- 
sion, between the latter period and the first of No- 
vember. 

Seasons will of course vary; soils and other 
auxiliaries may be more or pu favorable ; but 

that which 1 have stated has occurred; it is the 





result of my own experience and practice. I have 
during five seasons witnessed the abundance of 
green food, which is produced by a plot of young 
plants, the supply being ample for a cow, even 
within four months after the sowing of the seed. 
I am thus authorized to refute, upon the evidence 
of’ facts, the charges contained in the concluding 
paragraph of the quotation. In cutting for a cow 
it will always be advisable to take the plant when 
itis tender and juicy, and such it will be when 
about a foot high. i have thus cut my plot over 
six times after the first year, but they who leave 
the plants to grow two feet high will find the 
stems rigid, fibrous, and less juicy; and that what 
thev gain in bulk will be lost in time and quality. 

As to the trouble in managing an established 
crop, it is really nothing. Though I allow it is 
good to hoe twice during the summer, as the plot 
is mown, piece by piece, yet one general fork-dig- 
ging at that period of early spring, when the 
plants exhibit the first symptom of growth, so as 
to remove every weed and loosen the surface of 
the soil, will be amply sufficient to secure the 
safety and full development of the herb. Upon 
the whole, lucerne is a plant of the utmost value ; 
for if the seed be good, the ground rich and in 
heart, and rendered deep in the first instance by a 
thorough trenching, the young plants start into 
lively growth, attain strength in the shortest pos- 
sible time, and yield a bulk of luxuriant herbage 
that cannot be surpassed. If the plant require 
four years to attain its maximum of power, it is 
stilla giant even from its infancy, advancing from 
strength to strength. 

Well might the writer of a recent agricultural 
report (of Norfolk if I mistake not) recently ex- 
claim, ** Whata plant is lucerne!” [ re-echo this 
introductory ‘note of admiration,” and will un- 
hesitatingly assert, that if abundance, permanent 
and unfailing, particularly in shallow soils upon 
chalk-rock, be the object of the farmer, he will at- 
tain it by the cultivation of lucerne. ‘The rotation 
must be improved by it, as in point of produce it 
will yield double the bulk of grass ftom an old 
seday meadow. 

The soil which is most favorable to the perfect 
growth of lucerne is worthy of consideration, Chalk 
is what it affects, and therefote we find it most 
generally cultivated in Kent, and those parts of 
the southern coast wherein the subsoil is a chalk- 
rock. But my fine plot grows in a rich, deep; and 
rather sandy loam ; the subsoil is indeed chalky or 
marly, but at a considerable depth. It was pre- 
pared by taking off the turf, trenching to the ex- 
‘tent of three spits, and placing the turfs, their 
grassy surface downward, at the bottom of each 
trench. Upon these reversed turls a sprinkling of 
common salt was given, and the earth was return- 
ed into the trench, with the precaution to keep the 
heavier and inferior soil below the fine black earth 
of the surface. Due preparation affords a rich 
and permanent pasture for the wandering roots ; 
and my piece, of hardly one-third of an acre, has 
been so undeviatingiy productive, with little sub- 
sequent manuring, that, in a showery season, we 
have found in cutting over the end where we be- 
gan ready for the scythe again before the mowing 
was completed. Lucerne is known to produce 
much milk, perhaps more than any other of the 
artificial grasses (Leguminosae ); but some com- 
plain that it communicates an austere or bitter fla- 
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vor. I doubt the fact; but would always recom- 
mend that it be not given quite fresh to a cow, 
particularly at an early period after calving. If 
the required quantity be cut over night, it will be 
fit, for the stall by ten o’clock of the following 
morning ; and again, the afternoon meal should 
lie exposed to the sun for two or three hours before 
it is used. 

A well prepared field, if kept clean by the fork- 
ing, will remain productive for more than ten 
years ; but as a change of crop always promotes 
abundance, it tvould be advisable to prepare a suc- 
cessional plot every six years. 

The grass and weeds raised by the fork, and 
raked up with the small quantity of earth, adher- 
ing to the roots, if salted and sprinkled with quick- 
lime and placed in a heap, will form a most excel- 
lent manure for the lucerne. The cuttings here 
are usually over by the end of October; the herb 
then becomes, as it were, torpid, and whatever 
manure is oo should be given as a top-dress- 
ing during the winter’s state of repose. ‘The sur- 
face must not be disturbed at that season, nor till 
the herb begins to grow, then, as I have before 
said, the fork-digging will effect all that is abso- 
lutely indispensable ; it will turn in the remaining 
manure, remove the encroaching weeds, and open 
the soil, burying a fresh surface into contact with 
the advancing rootlets. ‘The experience of one or 
two seasons, under commonly favorable auspices, 
will verify all that I have asserted. 

Somewhat resembling lucerne in character and 
habits is the French grass or saintfoin ( Hedysa- 
rum Onobrychis ), a lovely flowering plant, rich in 
herbage, and also a native of Britain. Thé grand 
object of agriculture ought to be the renewal of 
soils, and the adaptation of crops ; and as science 
advances, and its sons become more influential, 
these objects will be attained.* 


SEEDLING TREES FROM THE SEED OF THE 
MORUS MULTICAULIS, OR CHINESE MUL- 
BERRY. 


There has been much said in this journal, during 
the last four years, as to the kind of products from the 
seed of the Chinese mulberry. We were the first in 
the United States to announce that the seeds could 
not be relied on to produce plants like the parent 
stock; which being itself an accidental variety, would 
generally produce other varieties from its seed. This 
information was totally disregarded by the agricultu- 
ral public; and one effect of this disregard was the 
permitting the success of extensive frauds which were 
perpetrated in sales of what was called Chinese mul- 
berry seed—which seed, was in fact, not the product of 
the morus multicaulis, (and was so admitted, after the 
cheat had been discovered, ) and which, if it had been, 
would most probably have been worth no more. 

In one of our pieces on this subject, we promised 
an experimental proof, which will now be furnished. 
In the editorial remarks on page 711 of vol. iv, it was 
said that “though believing that the seeds of this 





* The climate of Scotland is far from being genial 
to the growth of either lucerne or saintfoin.—Eprror. 
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plant are not to be relied on for reproducing their own 
kind, we are not inclined, in any case, to trust to re. 
ported opinions, or authority that is the least doubtful, 
when the facts can be tested by accurate experiment. 
We have the means of making such an experiment, 
in seeds of the morus muliicaulis taken last summer 
from trees which grew within the enclosure of the 
high walls which surround the Penitentiary of Virgi- 
nia; and near which no other kind of mulberry grew, 
to affect the seeds by a mixture of the fecundating fa- 
rina. If these seeds will not produce the morus mut- 
ticaulis, it may be thereafter sately pronounced, that 
seeds are not only not to be relied on to produce this 
kind, but that the result of reproduction of the hke 
kind rarely, if ever, occurs.” 

The seed were procured, at our request, by Dr, 
Lewis W. Chamberlayne, of Richmond, who, as at- 
tending physician, visits the institution every day, 
and by whose direction the seed were saved by one of 
the attendants, and delivered to him as soon as they 
were gathered and separated from the pulp; and were 
placed in our hands very soon after. The trees are in 
the yard, surrounded and overtopped by the very high 
walls that enclose the buildings, and no other kind of 
mulberry is near. For these reasons, there was as 
much security as any situation and circumstances 
could possibly offer against the access of fecundating 
farina of other trees to the flowers of these trees; and 
there was equal security against any change or mix- 
ture of the seed, after they were gathered, by mistake, 
or even by design, if there could be supposed any 
possible object in the gatherer to produce such decep- 
tion. We placed the seed in the hands of our friend 
and near neighbor, S. D. Morton, esq., whose taste 
and fondness for the higher departments of horticulture 
furnished security for his strict attention to so inter- 
esting anexperiment. Some of the seeds he planted in 
the open ground of his garden; and of these very few 
germinated, and only aftera long time. The balance 
were planted in his hot-bed, sprouted soon, and grew 
well, and were transplanted afterwards to open ground. 
Though, to our mind, the result was satisfactory in the 
first summer’s growth, we have waited for the second, 
and for the larger size and full development of the 
leaves, to make report. For this purpose, the plants 
have been again carefully examined, on the 23d July. 

There are now standing twenty-six trees—the largest 
about five feet high. The few which had been plant- 
ed in the open ground, and not transplanted, have suf- 
fered by their close and shaded positions, and are not 
more than eighteen inches in height. There is much 
variety in the appearance of the plants, in the shape 
and sizes of the leaves, &c. But there is not one 
which is not entirely and manifestly different from the 
morus multicaulis, of which there is a row parallel 
to, and within a few feet of the transplanted seed- 
lings. None of the leaves of the latter are so large, 
nor so smooth, nor have they the convex form which 
is so marked in the morus multicaulis. In general ap- 
pearance, the young trees are more like the common 
native mulberry, (morus rubra,) than the white— 





and far more so than the Chinese. 
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So far as negative proof is to be depended on, this 
experiment may be considered decisive. But though 
it is now proved, as we have before maintained, that 
no reliance should be placed in continuing the kind by 
secds, still we would not deny (even in the absence of 
facts,) that the seed of the variety may sometimes pro- 
duce its like kind. Gideon B. Smith, esq., of Balti- 
more, has raised the true multicaulis from seeds ; and 
therefore there is no doubt of the fact, as it could not 
rest on better authority. But such results are so rare, 
and the failures would be so many, that the fact, how- 
ever curious and interesting, is of no value for practi- 
cal example, even if the seed could be obtained in 
quantity, and at a cheap rate.—Ep. Far. Ree. 





From Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine (for June.) 
JOYCE’S NEW MODE OF HEATING. 


When we noticed Mr. Joyce’s stove in our Ja- 
nuary No., p. 57,* the nature of the fuel was an 
entire secret. It since turns out to be nothing 
more than charcoal prepared in a manner, which, 
though it deprives it of its smell, and, perhaps, 
diminishes, in some degree, its deleterious proper- 
ties, yet leaves it of the same nature as it was be- 
fore, though not so perceptibly dangerous, from its 
want of any noxious effluvium. Mr. Joyce’s 
stove, therefore, has entirely failed in realising all 
the high expectations that were formed of it, and 
cannot be recommended, either for plant-houses 
or human habitations. The manner ia which 
the charcoal is deprived of its smell, is said by 
some to be by boiling it in any alkali, such as lime- 
water; and this may afford a useful hint to gar- 
deners, where they are under the necessity of 
using a charcoal stove in fruit-rooms or plant- 
houses, on extraordinary occasions. 


ox “RINDING”’ OR RINGING FRUIT TREES, TO 
FORWARD THE PRODUCTION OF FRUIT. 


To the Editor of the Farmers? Register. 


Richmond, July 6, 1838. 


About ten year since, I met with an old maga- 
tine, containing experiments on fruit trees, among 
them, one on “rinding.” The process is simply 
0 make an incision near the trunk of the tree, 
with a sharp knife, all round in two places, at 
about one-eighth of an inch apart, and the rind or 
bark peeled out down to the wood. Care should 

taken not to wound the wood. This should be 
done just as the buds are ready to burst. The phi- 
°sophy of the process is, the sap already in the 
branch, being checked in its return, when most of 
twould be consumed in forming the tree, produ- 
tts fruit in its stead. 

he exudation from the wound ceases very soon, 
ind the incision only leaves a ring, which will be 
tasily forgotten while beholding the luscious fruit 
*easioned by it. I communicated these facts to 
‘ friend who resides near this city, and who will 


lake Pleasure in showing the results of his expe- 
"ments, detailed below. 








‘Copied in the Farmers’ Register, p. 62, vol. vi. 


In the spring of 1837, he “rinded’’ a limb of a 
young apple-tree, about 7 feet high. It bore twelve 
apples on the whole tree, on the limb rinded se- 
ven apples, on the rest of the tree five only. Two 
of those on the limb operated upon being equal to 
th:ee of the others in weight. 

The next experiment was upon a blue plum- 
tree, which had not borne more than a few dozens 
forsome years. One branch only was operated 
on, and the Jimb was {ull of the finest fruit, while 
the balance of the tree, as usual, produced a very 
small quantity of inferior plums. ‘This spring, 
1838, he operated upon an early young pear-tree. 
The whole tree bloomed before the branch that 
was cut did, and was killed by the frost; after 
which the limb put out and bore a bountiful crop 
of fruit. 

The latter, I would remark, might be the re- 
sult of the peculiar season; and may not be consi- 
dered a fair test; but the former, I think, estab- 
lishes the fact, that unfruitful trees may be made 
productive. 


J. W.S. Lownes. 


EXTRACTS FROM PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Union District, S. C. March 25, 1838. 


I have made use of some exertions to procure 
some new subscribers to your valuable journal; 
but regret to say that I have not been able to pro- 
cure even one, in consequence of a foolish and in- 
veterate prejudice against book farming. This pre- 
judice is more general than I had thought, though 
it must yield before the light of knowledge, and I 
hope to be able still to add some new names to 
your list. My exertions shall be unabated. On 
the subject of hill-side drains, I want information; 
I have seen several communications in the Regis- 
ter for and against the system; but nothing in de- 
tail, or not sufficiently so, to enable me to satisfy 
myself as to the quo modo. I am satisfied of 
their efficacy, if accurately done; and if not accu- 
rately done, that- they are manifestly injurious. 
If you could furnish such information, or elicit 
that information from some one of your corre- 
spondents conversant with the subject, you will 
much oblige your obedient servant, &c. 


[If those southern and western planters, who scorn 
all book-farming, and are sure that no agricultural 
journal published in a remote region can yield to them 
profit or instruction, would listen to our reasoning, 
and not consider the gaining of their subscription mo- 
ney to be our sole object, we could name very many 
subjects on which they need such instruction, and 
might greatly profit by receiving it through the chan- 
nel of such an agricultural journal. We will name 
but the one to which our correspondent refers—the 
graduated ditches, or beds, on hill-sides, to guard the 
soil against being washed away by heavy rains. Full 
information on this subject was given in several com- 
munications to the first volume of this work; (which 
our correspondent had not then seen) and we he- 
sitate not to declare, that if the instruction there of- 
ferred on that subject alone, had been known to the 
planters of the hilly lands of South Carolina, Georgia, 





and Alabama, and duly actea upon for the last twen- 
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ty years, the value of soil, of crops, and of labor, 
thereby saved to the cultivators, would have been 
worth millions of dollars. 

A very intelligent farmer of this state, who had 
learned and profited by this practice, settled a cotton 
plantation in the hilly region of Alabama. Though 
on new and, as yet, rich sojl, he resolved to prevent its 
waste and destruction; and to that end, forthwith, 
commenced a general system of hill-side ditches. 
Their useful operation was soon manifest to every ob- 
server; and an older settler, (who probably despised 
book-farming as heartily as our correspondent’s neigh- 
bors,) pronounced the practice to be the greatest im- 
provement ever introduced, and that the introducer was 
a public benefactor, whose services to that country 
would prove to be beyond estimation. We fully con- 
cur inthis opinion, But if the new settler had ob- 
tained his knowledge of this improvement from the 
Farmers’ Register, as he might have done, and as 
every hill cultivator in the south and west might now 
easily do, would it not have been ‘‘ book-farming’’? 
Even if the still farther fertilizing of rich virgin soil 
is not required, the preservation of existing fertility 
surely is desirable; and especially if it is cheaper to 
preserve than to waste the richness of the land. And 
even if neither of these important objects is cared for, 
still it is as important to the cultivators of the lands of 
the most exuberant fertility, no less than to others less 
happily situated, to be apprised of agricultural news, 
and of the advances of agricultural knowledge—and 
thereby be enabled to learn every new value of agricul- 
tural labor and products—and every means of mak- 
ing labor cheaper and more effective, by better im- 
plements and stock, and better management.] 


Montgomery county. Ala., 
March 16th, 1838. 


Lam a planter of but little experience, and re- 
gret much that your work, with the aid of which 


one may profitso much from the experience of 


others, is not better calculated for my latitude. 
Hundreds of planters here, like myself, require to 
be taught much that might appear common-place 
to the experienced; and if your work contained 
the desired information, I am pursuaded its circu- 
lation would be greatly extended in the south- 
west. The difficulty of procuring well written es- 
says and valuable papers upon our peculiar soils, 
staple and mode of culture, I am aware, must be 
very great toa distant editor. But this 1s a diffi- 
culty which it would be much to your interest to 
overcome. Southern cotton-planters are gene- 
rally educated, intelligent, reading men; and the 
Register would be very popular among then, if it 
taught them their true policy and interest, with 
half the skill and accuracy, which it has hitherto 
displayed in relation to the farming interest of the 
‘Qld Dominion.” Virginia must be well-nigh 
ready to graduate under your instruction; turn then 
tothe ‘ destitute south-west’’ and give us the be- 
nefit of a few lectures. 


[We lament that our journal has not more southern 
communications. But we deny that we have been re- 








miss in endeavoring to obtain them. The fault is jn 
all those, like our correspondent, who can write and 
instruct, and will not do so. We have throughout 
paid especial attention to the agriculture of the more 
southern states; and never fail to publish every valua- 
ble article found in other prints, as we have published 
every original communication sent directly from the 
south to this work. And without counting any of the 
articles exclusively useful for the south, and though we 
have never been south of Raleigh, nor west of Virginia, 
we dare to assert that the observations on the prairie 
soils of the south and west, taken in connexion with 
the doctrines on the nature of soils in general, as pre. 
sented in these volumes, offer as much of useful and pro. 
fitable, and practical instruction to the people of the 
south and west, as might have contented them ina work 
printed among them, and designed exclusively for their 
patronage. Yetwe must confess, with feelings of dis. 
appointment and mortification, that these available ser. 
vices seem not to have been there appreciated, and in- 
deed are scarcely known. We have not withheld our 
‘‘Jectures” from the “destitute south-west,” and are 
ready to deliver them as long as they are desired. But 
not for the reason that they are not still very much 
wanted, (though but little in demand, in mercantile 
language,) at home.] 


Clarke county, Va.22d April, 1838. 


I received with my first No. of the Register, your 
“‘ Essay on the causes of the formation of Prai- 
ries, &c.,”? which [ read with much interest, and 
with entire acquiescence in the soundness of its 
views. Ido notknow whether you are aware of 
the fact, that this part of the valley—including a 
large portion of Jefferson and Clarke, and a less 
one of Berkeley counties, was, when first settled, 
and until about 80 years since, a perfect prairie. It 
isa highly calcareous region, and its geological 
character generally corresponds, I believe, with 
that of the “great west.” It is now covered with 
a lofty growth of trees—though the forests are 
more open and sparse than in the argillaceous soils 
—and without any undergrowth except grape- 
vines. 1] believe, however, that the trees here 
are short-lived—having always observed that a 
portion of them, in the midst of their apparently 
vigorous and rapid growth, die annually, without 
any extraneous or obvious cause. These facls 
corroborate your theory, that soils which contain & 
large portion of calcareous matter are unfavora- 
ble to the growth or perpetuity of trees; and that 
the luxuriant crops of grass which they produce, 
aud the abundant supply of dead wood, where 
wood ever did exist, afforded sufficient food to the 
annual fires, which swept over these plains and 
destroyed their feeble efforts to throw up a woody 
growth; and hence the formation of prairies; 
wherever they exist. 


Mobile, June 23. 


I am pleased to see the zeal and ability with 
which your paper is conducted, and think it the 
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best agricultural paper we have ever had, and 
likely to be of infinite advantage, though the pro- ' 
aress will be slow. The taste has to be created 
with that class with whom it will be most useful. | 

The crops of corn in this state are remarkably 
fine, and may be said to be made. The cotton 
crop was worse ten days ago than I have ever seen 
it at the same time. Many places for 50 acres 
together there were not 50 stalks in the bald or 
open prairies, and the light sandy lands. The crop 
has been replanted, and the young cotton shows 
very prettily, and the weather has so far been 
very suitable for it; and with a cool fall the young 
cotton may make a 3 crop, and the old cotton 
more. ‘The month of May was very cold, the 
thermometer on the 24th was at 40°; and as the 
cause Was a general one, I think it a fair inference 
that the crops have every where been injured. 
There is no calculation to be relied on as to the 
probable crop for the year at this time of it; as it 
depends so much on the season from this time on. 

Since writing the foregoing I have received a 
letter from Arkansas. The month of May was 
cold and rainy, and the crops were very unpro- 
mising. 


! 








Baltimore, April 16, 1838. 

* * * Your article on “ hobbies and humbugs,” 
itseems to me, is rather severe, and calculated ra- 
ther to depress the spirit of enterprise than encour- 
age it. If we are to have no new thing, till it 
has been sufficiently tried to prove that it is not a 
hobby nor a humbug, we might as well give up 
improvement for the time. * * * 

I differ with you on some of the “hobbies and 
humbugs,” I perfectly agree with you on some 
others. ‘The Baden corn, for example, is an old 
worthless pony, that has been turned out to die of 
old age three or four times within forty years past; 
(I don’t wish you to suppose that I have been an 
observer of these things myself for forty years, 
asf am not old enough for that—) and it seems 
that even old age won’t kill it, or if it does, that it 
won’t stay killed. 





Lynchburg, July 11th, 1838. 

Our harvest is not yetcompleted. All accounts, 
until very recently, have concurred in representing 
the wheat crop as a very superior one. Hence, 
on a visit to the country ten days ago, I was much 
disappointed ; | saw very little that was prime, 
and much that was inferior, and some not worth 
cutting. Early sowing in good ground, well pre- 
pared, looks well, a good deal of it, and some, 
very well, but on examination, the head, a third 
or a half, has three grains in a mesh, then two, 
with four or five at top with one, and some entire 
skips. And I am not certain that any of the grain 
‘8 superior. Such is the best. There is still a 
large quantity of thin corn-ground seeded, unpro- 
table as it is. This is all inferior, and a good 
deal worthless. The crop is all late, but some is 
much later than the rest, as usual. Nearly all of 
this, including northern exposures, is sorry. I 
should say, that, in quantity, the crop is vastly 


short of the general estimate, and that a large 
portion is of inferior quality. It is proper, howe- 
ver, to say that my observations are confined to a 
limited region, frum this place tothe Blue Ridge 
the north side of Bedford, 20 odd miles. 

Rye, of which the quantity sown is much di- 
minished, is better than for several years. Oats, 
moderate; on thin land, not good ascommon. Corn 


‘backward, and more missing than usual, but a fa- 


vorable season may yet make a good crop. Some 
tobacco land has been planted in corn, for want of 
plants, and from that circumstance and a scarcity 
of planting seasons, the prospect is unpromising. 


Elizabeth City Co. Va., July 20. 


Our wheat crop was generally good. More 
wheat has been made this year in our county than 
was ever grown before in any two. The crop of 
corn though backward, promises a fair yield. 
Things have much improved here since your 
visit to Back river, (in 1836) and land is growin 
daily more valuable. We are cleaning up an 
manuring in every direction ; and without design- 
ing to flatter you, I am free to confess that much 
of this improvement is owing to the influence of 
your valuable paper. 

I was much pleased with your description of 
Gloucester, and fe!t more than ordinary interest in 
your remarks, because they applied with peculiar 
force to my own neighborhood. Your theory 
about wide beds is certainly true. I know from 
experience that 11 feet beds suffer from wet much 
less than 5 feet ones. At any rate I will try it 
this fall, and will let you know the result. 


[From the letter of a brother editor. ] 


Pray how do your subscribers pay? Ours are 
horribly remiss. 


[We may answer that our subscribers are 
“Like Jeremiah’s figs, 
The good, are very good, indeed— 
The bad, too bad for pigs.’’] 





THE WHEAT CROP. 


The wheat harvest has been finished, and without 
much loss from bad weather in general, though many 
crops on the lower James river suffered severely from 
a hurricane which tore down shocks, and scattered the 
sheaves, wherever its power reached. In that region 
the crops are found to be less productive in grain than 
in straw ; ard the yield will there be less, by perhaps 
one-fourth, than was counted on in our last report, 
made during harvest. Similar disappointment has 


been found elsewhere, as stated in a foregoing extract. 
Still the general crop will be a large one. From many 
other parts of the country, there is yet no abatement 
stated of the first anticipations of great product. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. about 45,000 hhds. and those of Kentucky about 
the same, which, with the addition of Maryland, 
The weather has been very favorable for har- | will furnish about an average of the usual quan- 
vest, and the crops of wheat and oats were stack- se export. ‘ae ms 
ed in dry order. The showers of rain were occa- he growing crop is said to be unpromising, par. 
sionally violent, but of short duration, and during | ticularly as to the quantity. 
the last fortnight the weather has been dry, and| ‘The quantity of cotton reported in the table of 
the heat extreme. ‘The product of wheat, so far | receipts at different ports of the United States, 
as ascertained, falls short of expectation ; but|reaches nearly to 1,800.000 bales, being an in- 
proves fair for the quantity sown, and the quality |crease of about 450,000 bales on the receipt of 
is ood. last year, partly arising from the same cause that 
Some few farmers who undertook to get their|the inspections of tobacco exhibit so large an ip- 
wheat ready for delivery in this month and made | crease. : 
contracts in June, obtained $1 50 per bushel;| Considering all circumstances, prices have been 
but this price soon began to decline, and subse- | well supported. They have advanced 1} cent per 
quent contracts have been successively at $1 40, | pound in the last 6 or 8 weeks, partly owing to de- 
$1 30, $1 25, and $1 20, for delivery in August. | cline in freight, and rise in exchange on England, 
Prices are expected to go still lower, unless a| Sales have been small in Petersburg as high as 
prospect of foreign demand shall check the decline. | 114 per cent., the range of prices 9 to 114, but 
The crop throughout the United States, is sup-|some reaction is now felt, and the accounts from 
posed to be the largest that has been made for| England to 16 ult. are not so favorable as those 
several years. which preceded ; indeed so large a quantity as 1.- 
The inspections of tobacco to Ist inst. show dou- | 800,000 bales had not been anticipated. 
ble the quantity to the same time last year, but this| {[t is confidently expected that the banks in the 
arises chiefly {rom a similar difference in price. A | Atlantic states will generally resume specie pay- 
considerable portion of the crop of 1836 has been | ments next month, and that the western banks 
brought to market since the Ist October, 1837, and | north of Tennessee will follow the example. 
is counted in the present year’s inspection. Specie has fallen to 2 to 3 per cent., exchange 
The range of prices is trom $4 for inferior and | on England 8}. 
partly decayed lugs, to $11, for choice leaf. The| July 24, 1838. X. 
inspections in Virginia, it is supposed, will reach | 
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